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PREFACE 


The subject of this book was covered over forty years ago by Ouo Kiimmel in 
his excellent survey Das KtinsigetLvrbe in Japan. Its third edition appeared in 
1922 in the Bibliotiiek fiir Kunst- tmd Atuiquttatetisajmnlerj precursor of the 
new series Bibihiftekfar Kunsi- und Amiquhaienfreunde. It was decided not to 
publish a revision of that work since it was desirable to use on the whole other 
illustrative material than that chosen by Kiinuncl, w'htcb is now so generally 
known. The w'riter was also anxious to make this Japanisches Kunsigeseerbe 
{Japanese Decorative Art) as closely as possible a companion volume to his 
Chinesisekes Kunstgezoerbe {Chinese Decoraiive dealing in a parallel manner 

with the division of the material and its treatment. NaturaUy the book by Otto 
Kiimmel has been frequently consulted, and also his writings on Japanese 
craft in his ‘Die Kunsi Chinas, Japians und Koreas' (in the HanJdsnch der 
Kunstwissenscha/i) and his articles on individual craftsmen in the Allge/neittes 
Lexikon der bildenden Kunstler by Thicmc and Becker, together with the other 
literature on the subject. 

This book being destined primarily for the collector, it has been divided into 
sections according to techniques. A longer section on iconography was needed 
here than in the Chinesisches Ktaisrgeteerbe, The Japanese repertoire of motifs 
is exceptionally large, and the significance of what is illustrated constantly 
needs explanation. The relatively large number of illustrations of Japanese 
porcelain will perhaps be acceptable when it is realized that this book forms 
part of a series intended gradually to cover the w hole of craftwork. For this 
reason Japanese porcelain, which exerted such a strong influence on early 
Meissen and many faiences, should be extensively represented here. Further¬ 
more the painted porcelain of Japan, especially Kakiemon and old Kutani, is 
some of the best porcelain painting in the world, little as it may correspond to 
the very exclusive Chanoyu taste. 

Specialist literature is referred to m the text and bibliography. Notice of new- 
publications can be found in the quarterly Oriental Artj which gives in each 
issue a review of recent works. 

The iransliteration of Japanese w'ords and names is according to the wide¬ 
spread rdmajikai system. The Romajikai is a society for Latin script founded 
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Preface 

in 1S85. The vowds are pronouQced phonetically, a stroke over the top 
denoting a long vowel, the others always short. For the consonants the ‘nigori’ 
(darkening) should be noted, whereby the initial consonant of the second 
w ord of a compound is altered: , 

f or h turns to b 

^ g 

s (always unvoiced) or ts to z 
sh or ch to j 

t to d 

For examp|e a flower is called *hana'; flower arrangement is ‘ikeiana’. Tana is 
a shelf, shodana* a book shelf. Syllables arc almost equally stressed, with long 
vowels slightly more emphasized.* 

The transliteration of Chinese words is according to the Wade system. 
Single VO wclsarephonctic,othcrsoundsarcr 

eh like the e in send 


ur m turn 
u in sun 
ung in sung 
Italian ie in niente 
yea rhymes with say 
i in pin 

long o, as is own 
French u 
i in jam 
ch in child 


e 
en 
eng 
ie 
ich 
ih 
ou 
u 
ch 
ch‘ 

initiaL h slightly guttural 
hs English sh 
i French j 
k English g 
k' English k 
p English b 
p‘ English p 
t English d 
t‘ English t. 

IT Ti** serious inconsistencies encountered in modern translations arc in the 
symbl« ifl and bait, also rendered btaa and kuiaa in accordance with etymology of the 
older Japanese pronundation; and in the syllable e, also rendered ye. This book 

^ ® exception of the weli-known natne of the capital, 

Yedo, Trans, 
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Prejace 

It did not seem worth while to reproduce a small selection of artists’ 
signatures as is done in some works. The number of artists whose signatures 
are knotm numbers thousands, and a selection could only give the best-known 
which are, naturally, the most frequently forged. Anyone wishing to catalogue 
tieisuke or tiuba or any other category will have to use a specialist w'ork w'tiich 
gives really comprehensive lists of the artists w^orking in that branch of craft. 
A heading ‘Artists’ signatures’ in the Bibliography has under it the titles of a 
few' w'orks of this kind. These also generally give guidance as to how' to read 
the names, w'hich is frequently very difficult. It is easier to look up a signature 
if one is familiar at least with the 214 radicals o^f the CZhinese script. EKceplion- 
ally, how'cver, Japanese artists use Japanese syllabic instead of Chinese 
ideographs. 

The sources of illiistrations taken from books or periodicals are all quoted, 
The foUowing have been of much assistance to the w'riicr with photographs 
and notes on the objects: Schlossmuseum, Arnstadt; Walters Art Gallerj', 
Baltimore; Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Fogg Art Museum of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass.; Cleveland Museum of Art, Museum fur 
Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg; Museum fiir Ostasiatische Kunst, Cologne; 
Kunstindustrimuseum, Copenhagen; British Museum and Viaoria and 
Albert .Museum, London; Siaatlich« Museum fiir Volkcrkundc and Herr Dr. 
Bunkc, Munich; Deutsches Ledermuscurn, Offenbach a.M.; Seattle Art 
Museum; Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto; Freer Gallery of 
Art, Smithsonian institution, Washington; f^sterrdchisches Museum fiir 
angcwan^tc Kunst, Vienna. 

The writer would also like to thank the following for information and 
references: Dr, Berger, Copenhagen; Dr. Bunke, Munich; Air. Dart, Boston; 
Dr. Gall, Offenbach; Dr. Goepper, Munich; Dr. Gricssmaier, Vienna; Herr 
Jakobsen, Copenhagen; Mr. Arthur Lane, London; Air. Low-Beer, Rome; 
Dr. Mcistcr, Frankfort a.M.; Herr and Frau Dr, Roseli, Arnstadt; Prof. Dr, 
Speiser, Cologne; Mr. Tomila, Boston. 

Special thanks are due to the publisher, who gave the wTiter suflicient time 
to write his text and gave the book its attractive appearance. 

Maftik Feddersek 
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Pre- and Proto-history 

Japan con5is[s of a long line of islands separated from the mainland by a 
broad sea. It comes near to [he continent only in the south-west^ and here the 
Korean straits with their islands offer no serious obstacle to traffic to and from 
the mainland 1 prehistoric races could cross to Japan, and at the beginning of 
the historical period the Japanese attempted to gain a footing on the continent. 
Japan's decisive tx>ntact with Chinese culture was primarily through Korea. 

Archaeological research has established the existence over almost the whole 
of Japan of a Neolithic cuJnire belonging to a population of hunters and 
fishermen. Some believe that the present Ainu, living on the northern island 
of Hokkaido, in South Sachalin, Karelia and Kamchatka, are the direct 
descendants of these early peoples, but this theory is disputed by many 
authorities. The earliest Neolithic is called the Jomon culturCj after a character¬ 
istic pottery decorated wiih mat impressions [jdmott mat), and relief patterns 
of cur\^es and spirals. 

A later Neolithic stage is called Yayoi after its iirst find-site^ a suburb of 
Tokyo. The ornament of the potter)'' shows affinities with Manchuria and 
Korea, which corroborates the theory of an immigration from the continent of 
peoples, the makers of the pottery and moreover acquainted with rice cul¬ 
tivation, who supplanted the original inhabitants^ or mixed with them. Their 
language is said to have been a primitive form of Japanese. B. H. Chamberlain 
and Karl Florenz find traces of the ousted language of the original population 
in many place names. 

The Yayoi culture continued into the metal-using period, and, as elsewhere, 
a Bronze Age was followed by an Iron Age. 

Ancient Shinto mythology relates that the Sun Goddess Amaterasu sent her 
grandson Ninigi to earth, where he landed on a mountain in the south of 
Kiushu. This perhaps describes a r<^l immigration of iMalayo-Poljmesian 
races coming over the sea from the south. 

A descendant of Ninigi conquered Yamato, the centre of the Japanese 
Empire which then grew^ in extent by centuries of w^arfare. Under his later 
name of Jimmu Tenno he is honoured as the first ancestor and first emperor of 
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the dynast>' which siilJ rules ttxby.' The year 660 B.c. is the oftlciaJ date for the 
foiuadaiioD of the Yamato empire, but today a date some five hundred years 
later is preferred, about 120 B.c. 

The proto-historic period begins with Jimmu Tenno. Later in'this age the 
nobles were buried in dolmctis, great stone chambers with earth heaped over 
them. Finds from these are rich: meta] goods, pottery figures and especially 
the so-called I waibe, vessels of clay for cult practice. Iw*aibe at one time was an 
alternative name for this Sue period. No written records survive from that 
time, but myths and historical accounts handed down by word of mouth were 
assembled centuries later in the Kojiki (a.&. 712) and Nihongi (a.d. 720),* 

Numerous finds of Chinese bronze mirrors of the Han period (206 b.c.-a.u, 
220) and glass vessels of HeUenistic origin demonstrate the existence of trade 
relations with the continent. 

The success of the Japanese in establishing a foothold in the Korean state of 
Shiragi (Korean: Silla) was of far-reaching importance. It was alleged to have 
been achieved during the reign of the Empress Jingo Kogo (a.d. 170?“269?), 
though recent opinion does not accept a date earlier than 362 or 363; and the 
region was held until the sixth century. The conquered Koreans were subject 
to tributes of gold, silver and cloth. 

.According to the Nihongi learned Koreans visited Japan in 284 and 2S5, 
bringing to the emperor the Sayings of Confiicius and allegedly also the 
Chinese ‘Thousand Character Text’, called in Japanese ‘Senjimon’. Some 
authorities arc inclined to put this event later as well, nearer the years 375- 
378. 

I’he Emperor Nintoku (fourth century) is famous in tradition as the friend 
of the peasants, and he was a well-known poet. Yuryaku (457-79) attracted 
Korean potters, weavers and carpenters into the comitry, and the breeding of 
silk-worms began during his reign. Yuryaku, like Nintoku, was a poet of some 
fame. 


ImroductioH of Budditimt (a.d. 552) 

The introduction of Buddhism in the middle of the sixth century caused a 
cultural revolution. The Nihongi relates how an embassy arrived from the 
Korean state of Kudara (Korean; Paikche) before the Emperor Kimmei and 
presented a statue of the Buddha, cult objects, holy scriptures and a letter from 
their lord exhorting the Emperor to follow the teaching of the Buddha. Some 
decades elapsed, however, before Buddhism prevailed over the adherents of 

* Tenno (Heavenly Sovereign), not Mikado, is the u^uaJ appellation of the Japanese 
emperor- It was taken over from China. 

' Gf. (he Iconography chapter for the Shinto stories of the gods contained in them. 
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Nara Period (j 10-^84) 

Shinio. The monks from the oondncnTj who introduced Buddhism, brought 
with it i knowledge of the Qiinesc language and writing and, even more 
helpful to the dissemination of the new teaching, instruction in many branches 
of art and practical affairs. In the late sixth centurj’ the first Buddhist temple 
w'as erected with Korean assistance. 

Buddhism first became dominant under the Empress Suiko {593-6^8), for 
whom the government was conducted by her nepheis', later known as Shotoku 
Taishi (572-621). This prince, well read in classical Chinese literature and 
himself a learned Buddhist, caused temples and monasteries to be buiJt, sent 
Japanese to study on the mainland and brought Chinese and Koreans over to 
Japan. A number of buildings following Chinese models were erected in the 
sanctuary' of the Hdry'uji at Nara, and some Buddhist sculptures in Chinese 
Wei style (fifth-sixth century) arc dated to the period of the regency. The 
years 552-645 are often called the .^suka period, as the imperial residence 
was at that time in or near the towm of Asuka. 


Nara Period 

It had been the custom to remove the residence at each change of monarch, 
Shinto ideology' considering the capital defiled by the death of an emperor. 
This practice was abandoned in the eighth century and in 710 Nara (Yamato 
province) was designated the permanent seat of the dynasty. Nevertheless the 
residence was moved again seventy-five years later. 

The Nara period is the great era of Buddhism and Buddhist art. Numerous 
temples and monasteries arose and much sculpture was produced, some of 
which survives. Remarkably favourable circumstances have preserved until 
the present time the Imperial household treasure of the mid-eighth century. In 
756 the widow' of the Emperor Shomu (724-4®) presented some 3000 objects 
of his collection to the Todaiji temple in Nara. The treasure was lodged in a 
building called the Shdsbin, together with some piects already in the Todaiji 
and others added during the eighth century. Since then the sacred character of 
the place, the continuity of the dynasty' and the respect it cxdicd even in the 
days of its impotence, have succeeded in presers'ing the contents of the Shdsbin 
almost untouched through tw'elve centuries. The treasure of the Emperor 
Shomu is essentially a coUecrion of Chinese objects, and represents Chinese 
art of the middle 'Pang period. This does not mean that all of it was imported 
from China; some objects may have been made by Chinese working in Japan, 
or by Japanese craftsmen whom they' taught. At all events the art of the 
Shosbin provided a starting point in the development of many Japanese crafts, 
as will be seen in the follow'ing chapters on the various techniques. 
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The Heian Period 

Iq order to extricate the dynasty from the influence of the nobles power¬ 

ful clergy the Emperor Kairirnu moved his residence to Nagaoka in 785, and 
again nine years later to Uda (both in Yamashiro^, Uda was given the name 
Heiankyo (capital of peace) and was extended, as Nara had been earlier, to 
make a capital on the model of the Chinese Ch*ang-an, Heiankyo, the modem 
Kyoto, remained the srat of the imperial house until 1868. It ceased to be the 
centre of political and military power after 1192, when the Shogunate was set 
up in Kamakura. 

Relations w'ith China were maintained during early Heian times. The 
imperial house had been attempting for decades to turn Japan into a bureau¬ 
cratic state modelled on China' and the Heian emperors continued the effort. 
'ITie great house of Fu)iwara, however, closely related to the imperial family by 
marriage, occupied important government posts and gradually took effective 
pow'cr into its hands, so firmly that it kepi it for more than 200 years. The 
imperial house tried at times to ftec itself from the influence of the paramount 
clan, but it always failed. In 901 the Emperor Daigo had to banish his faithful 
chancellor Sugawara no Michixane at the instance of the Fu)iwara, and after 
two years the chancellor died of a broken heart. Later his memory was held in 
honour as poet and patron. 

The Emperor Cosanjo (1069-72) and his son Shirakawa (1073-S6) were the 
first micts to succeed in Limiting the pow'er of the Fupwara, They enlisted 
support among noble families who had established their independence away 
from the capital, defending the imperial frontiers against the unconquered 
tribes beyond. The imperial house, however, once freed from the dominance 
of the Fujiw'ara, soon found itself dependent on these lords of the marches, in 
particular on the two most powerful, the Taira (or Hcike) and the Minamoto 
(or Gcnfi). Strife broke out between them, ending in 1159 with the victory 
of the Taira under Kiyomori. After the death of Kiyomori two MJnamoto 
brothers, Yoritomo and Yoshitsune, raised forces against the rival clan. The 
Taira were destroyed in a sea battle at Dannoura (1185), Yoritomo made 
himself Shogun (Manager of the Empire, or Majordomo, though not a literal 
translation, gives the equivalent)* and took up residence in Kamakura (Sagami 
provmce) in 1192, far from imperial Kyoto. Henceforth the direction of 
political, military and economic affairs lay w'ith the Shogunate. The emperor, 
a)nsiitutional head of the empire and still respected for his divine descent, lost 

^ Out incident in this attempt was the reform caL]cd forta brought abviui in the Taika 
(*grc«l reform") cra^ 645-50. 

= 'Gcncmri in usag? equivalent to rufer. Tranti. 
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all political influence. Later other families succeeded the Minamoio in the 
Shogunate, and the seat of the Shogun changed from time to times but the 
political system remained until 1867. 

Priests journeyed for study to China during the Heiati period, bringing 
back intellectual and spiritual influences from there; Saicho (767-833) and 
Kukai (774-835), better know-n by their titles, Kengyo Daishi and Kobo 
Daishi, were the most important of these, Saicho made a particular study in 
China of the teaching of the TtetiT'ai sect (Japanese: Tendai) and introduced 
its tparhing to Japan on his return. Like its Chinese model the Tendai sect 
accorded equal value to meditation, study of holy twets and ceremonial. 
Kengyo Daishi also acquainted his compatriots with tea, and later this had 
far-reaching importance for the crafts, especially ceramics. Kobo Daishi 
founded the Shingon sect, whose mysticism often degenerated into super¬ 
stition, Besides his great scholarship he had an artistic gift and many paintings 
are attributed to him; more important for the art historian, he brought 
paintings, sculptures and other cult objects from China (cf. Fig. 80). The 
Kongobuji, a temple which he founded in 816 on Mount K 5 ya in Kii province, 
has a rich collection of an treasures. 

In the seventh century' the Indian doctrine of the heavenly Buddha 
x\mitabha (Japanese: Amida) reached China. He is a transcendental counter¬ 
part of the historical Buddha. Even sinners may enter his V{*estcm Paradise if 
they have trustingly called on his name during their lives, and especially in the 
hour of death. There is also a purgatory, where the impeniicnt suifer terrible 
punishment until they have atoned for their transgressions or are released by 
intercession, addressed principally to the Bodhisatwas Kannon and Jizo. 

The first Amida sect was formed in Japan at the beginning of the r^selfih 
century'. • 

Literature, having until then used the Chinese language, turned to the 
vernacular at the end of the ninth century. Strict schooling in the Chinese 
classics continued as the basis of education, but there now arose both lyric 
verse and a narrative prose in pure Japanese. Diaries and collections of short 
stories were published, often wTitten by women, who played a prominent part 
in social and Imcllecmal life. The most outstanding work is the Genji Moito- 
gaiaTi{c. 1005) by the court lady xMurasaki Shikibu—a long account of the life 
and amorous adventures of the prince Genji and his son.‘ Many episodes from 
ihis work were used as rhemes for painting and the decorative arts. Other 
subjeas came from the he Mom^atari (Stories from Ise), of a century earlier. 
This anonymous collcciion of love stories with verses w'as probably put 


> Trans. A, Waky, TAc Toiisofiiinjit I.iiftiltKi 192J-36, 
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together from note$ left by the famous and hand^mc Ariwara no Narihira 
(825-80), poet and man of the world (cf. p. 244). 

At the end of the tenth century the noble lady Sei Shonagon wrote Makura 
no Soshi (the Book of the PiDow), a note-bock of random jottings of a diverse 
and very frank nature. This book again added incidents to the graphic 
repertoire. 

Many buildings have survived from the Fujiwara and Hcike periods, 
showing great use of lacquer in both interior and exterior dcooiatjoD. 

In the ninth century wood replaced other materials for sculpture. The few 
surviving pieces show' the growing indepcndeuce of Japanese art. 

In the Fujlw'ara period sculpture became increasingly' connected with the 
xAmida cult. Many works are dated and the names of some artists survive. The 
most important is Jocho (d. 1057) w'ho carved the great w'ooden figure of 
Amida in the Bydddin in Uji and the beautiful Bodhisattv'as accompanying 
him. 

Famous painters of the ninth century' are Kudara no Kawanari (780-853) 
and Kose no Kanaoka (active c. 880-^900), who painted both Buddhist and 
secular subjects. Their great ability gave rise to many legends (cf. Fig. 234). 

The two most popular subjects for Buddhist painting in the Fujiwara 
period were the Taradise of Amida' and 'The descent of Amida’, in which the 
Buddha, accompanied by a great host of Bodhisaitvas, angels and saints, floats 
dow'n on a cloud to receive the soul of a dying mortal. In some interpretations 
Amida and his attendants, the Bodhisattvas Kannon and Scishi, arc seen as 
enormous half-figures looming over a mountain landscape. A delicate orna¬ 
ment of gold leaf, kirigaw, decorating the pictures typifies the skill and sense 
of design of the period. 

Buddhist cult pictures were always on a kakeaimioi a hanging scroll longer 
than it is wide, whereas narrative painting, a genre developing at this time, 
used makmono, a handscroli unrolling from right to left. This style had its 
beginnings in China, but reached full independence in Japan, and is justifiably 
called (Japanese painting). Lyrically tender, or full of dramatic life, 

yomato-e is a worthy complement to the contemporary narrative literature. • 

Very little craft work survives from the early Heian period, but enough 
remains of the lacquer and metal work of the Fujiwara period to illustrate the 
refined taste and technique W'hich w'erc evolved in the service of a highly 
cultivated society'. 


Kamakura Penod (ri*' 5 “,rjjj) 

After the death of Yoritomo the Hojo family seized power and held it until 
1333. They did not claim the position of Shogun, to which they appointed 
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members of the Fuji™ra clans tr princes of the royal house, contenting them¬ 
selves with the modest title of Shikken, ‘regent’. 

They succeeded in fending off the attacks of the Alonguls (1274-81) and 
thus in preserving Japan’s independence, and their generosity to the arts 
earned them a reputation as enlightened patrons, 

Towards the end of the thirteenth centuiy' the West first heard rather 
vaguely of Japan from the travel reports of Marco Polo, who spent a long time 
in the service of the great Mongol lord Kublai Khan. 

Two more Amida sects arose in the Kamakura period. The fourth, and 
latest, was founded in 1275 by the priest Ippen who went about the country 
preaching. His wanderings early became subjects for paintings. 

In the late twelfth century the monk Eisai (1141-1215) introduced Zen 
Buddhism into Japan with great success. He brought the teaching from 
China, six ccniuries after the Ch'an sect had been founded there by an Indian, 
the patriarch Bodhidharma (Chinese: Tetno; Japanese: Danima). The Zen 
sect lays little stress on texts or verbal instruction for its teaching, which is 
given by a mystical imparting of understanding. Quiet meditation according 
to defined rules aims at bringing the novice to an independent recognition and 
awareness of the nature of Buddhahood. This contemplative attitude, with its 
emphasis on dominance of the self and indifference to fate, gave the sect a 
great appeal to the dominant military' caste. 

Followers of Zen looked favourably on art. They particularly loved the 
serious, unobtrusive ink painting cultivated by Zen painters in imitation of the 
Chinese Zen painters of the Sung period (960-1279). 

The cult of tea-drinking developed in association with Zen. Chinese monks 
had in very early times discovered the value of tea-drinking to keep themselves 
awake during their cxetcises of meditation. It had been introduced into J apan 
in the ninth century, but only three centuries later did the prescriptions of 
Eisai as to how to prepare and enjoy tea initiate the strictly regulated occasion 
called cfianoyu, which we rather freely translate as tea ceremony, ChamyUi 
which was later predominantly aesthetic in character, was originally intended 
by the Zen as a means to inner composure, 

Ntchiren (1222-82) founded his sect in opposition both to the Amida 
worshippers and to Zen, He believed he had found die original teaching of the 
historical Buddha ^kyamuni (563?-4S3? B.c.)in a text puryiorting to contain 
sayings from his last years. Nichireu’s fanaticism caused him to be persecuted, 
but his sect attracted many adherents. His varied life, like that of Ippen, is 
often portrayed in art. 

Prose of the Kamakura period was much concerned «ith military subjects. 
The feuds of the Taira and Minamoto provided plenty of these, and their 
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baitie^i became Included in ihe graphic repertoire. Lyric writing was dominated 
by the short poem called Uta. 

The few' survivLi^ Zen buildings all show a strong inAucncc from China. 
Their severe style is sirikiiigly different from the buildings of other sects 
which continued in the sumptuous gold-bcquered Fujiw'ara style. 

The Kamakura period saw the zenith of Japanese medieval sculpture. The 
figures of Buddhist patriarchs of past times show the same powerful individual 
character as the portraits of priests and statesmen contemporary' with the 
artists. Many statues were by named artists. The most famous is Unkei 
(II53?-I224). Wood remains the chief material^ although the giant Buddha of 
Kamakura, set up in 1260, is an exception, being made in bronze. 

Painting of the Kamakura period was equally naturalistic, in the cult 
pictures to some extent, but more particularly in portraits, and especially in 
the narrative painting on themes including the feuds of the twelfth century 
and the lives of famous statesmen and priests. 

Lacquering blossomed as an art and ceramic art began its development, with 
the potter Toshiro of Seto as its ‘father’ (first half thirteenth century, cf. pp. 
44-5). Metal-workers were producing fine work in Buddhist paraphe rnalia , 
armour, sw'Ords and sw'otd ornament. 

Ashikaga Period 

I** 1333 Emperor Godaigo overthrew the H 5 jo family. He was supported 
by his faithful adherents Kusonoki Masashige and Nitta Yoshisada, and by 
Ashikaga Takauji, who was related to the Minamoto. This latter, however, 
turned a^inst the Emperor in 1335 and seized Kyoto. Godaigo fled south¬ 
wards and took up residence in the town of Yoshino (Yamato province). 
Takauji next installed a prince of the imperial house in Kyoto as emperor and 
made himself Shogun. This dynastic schism lasted until 1392, when the grand¬ 
son of Takauji, Yoshimitsu, compelled the southern emperor of the lime to 
abdicate. 

The Ashikaga family of Shoguns resided in the imperial city of Kyoto. The 
period of their rule is sometimes called .Muromachi after the district of the 
city where they held court. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Ashikaga found control 
slipping more and more from their hands. Great feuds arose among the pow'er- 
ful clans, and these resulted in the destruction of many buildings and works of 
art in Kyoto. The years between about 1480 and the late sixteenth century, 
the years of the clan wars, are called ‘Sengoku Jidai’,the same term as is used 
in China for the period of the Warring States. The last Ashikaga Shogun was 
deposed in 1573 by General Nobunaga. 
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Zea Buddhism and the civic teaching of Confucius were the dommant 
moral forces of the Ashikaga period, and these tendencies were encouraged by 
lively intercourse mih China- 

The No Theatre developed as an art fornij with its masks and magnificent 
costumes making new demands on carvers and textile designers. 

The Ashikaga were great patrons of the ans and some of them had them“ 
selves artistic gifts« Ashikaga Yoshimitsu (1367-^5) and his grandson Yoshi- 
masa (1443-74), ^ concemporary of Lorenzo dci iVledtd, built ihcmsclves 
splendid residences. The time of Yoshimasa is called after the castle in the 
Eastern Mountains, Higashiyama, which he had built after his resignation in 
14S0. Architecture ai this dme used a simple overall plan wiih careful relating 
of space and judicious use of materials and to this plan the private dwelling 
house in Japan has conformed ever since ^ which is, Kununel observed, its 
main interest to us now. 

Chinese ink painting was the source of inspiration for nearly all painting in 
Japan at this limCj but, as before^ it \^'as less coniemporary Chinese painting 
than that of the SouEhern Sung period (1127-1279), favoured by Zen. Chinese 
pictures of this kind were the most priced decoration for Japanese tea- 
ceremony rooms. In a style derived from these but with some individual 
peculiarities Japanese painters like Josetsu, Shubun, Noamij, Geiami, Soamj, 
Sesshu and Kano Masanobu painted Buddhist pictures and evocative land¬ 
scapes. The subjects of these landscapes were Chinese, Japanese landscape 
did not become a subject of any consequence for painting until later. 

Motonobu (1476-1559)^ a son of Kano Masanobu, was the most important 
artist of the Kano school* which followed the Chinese style of ink painting but 
adopted some elements of the 616 yaman^e^ now living on in the Tosa school; 
they also sometimes wq^ked in a more ornamental style. Their paintings were 
often copied for the decoration on craft work (cf. Fig. 16S). 

More potteries scattered in different provinces were producing w'arcs for the 
dmnoyUj although much Chinese pottery' w'as imported as before. Lacquer w^as 
used with refined simplicity on small containers for incense and other things. 
xMetalwork played its part in the tea ceremony, with cast-iron kettles for the tea 
Water- 

Relief techniques in bcqucr were developed for greater decorative effect, 
and the Goto family began to w'ork on sword furniture in the time of Yoshi- 
masa. In the si^iteenth century^ the first attempts were made to imitate Chinese 
blue-and-white porcelain. 

In the year 1545 the first European came to Japans the Portuguese Mendez 


' Also read Kanc>. 
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Pinto, and soon a not inconsiderable trade developed with the Portuguese 
concessions in Asia- 

Four years after Pinto's arrival began the visit of St. Francis Xavier, 
Loyola’s helper iu founding the Society of Jesus. He stayed for two years 
(1549-51), laying the foundation of a Jesuit mission which flourished for 
several decades. 


Noburta^a and Hideyosht Period 

Oda Nobunaga, a member of the Taira clan, was chiefly responsible for 
bringing the troubles of the 'VX'arring States’ to an end* He allowed the last 
Ashikaga, deposed in 1573, to retain the title of Shogun. He lost his life by 
treachery' in 1582, not yet having disposed of all his enemies, among whom 
were numbered the bellicose Buddhist monks. 

The pacification of the Empire was finally achieved by the genius of his 
second-in-command, Toyotomi Hideyoshi, a man of peasant origin. He was 
reconciled with his chief opponent Tokugaw'a Icyasu and defeated the re¬ 
maining Daimyo (princelings), whom he then w'on to his side by his mag¬ 
nanimity. He became the real ruler of Japan without disputing the nominal 
ascendency of the Emperor. Hideyostu reformed the administration and 
encouraged trade with foreign countries. His plans w'ent further than this to 
the conquest of Korea, and he crossed to the peuinsula iu 1592 with an army. 
Reverses followed his initial success and when he died in 1598 the army had to 
be withdrawn to Japan. 

Tokugawa leyasu, W'hom Hideyoshi had designated his successor, did not 
get full control of the country w'ithout some heavy fighting. Although he 
defeated his rivals in 1600 at Sekigahara (.Mino province) he had to take the 
field again fourteen years later against the son of Hideyoshi, Hideyori. He had 
been nominated Shogun by the Emperor in 1603, and the subjugation of Osaka 
in 1615 made him supreme. The nest seaion of this chapter will tell of 
the political reforms instituted by him and forwarded by his successoi^. 

Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and several other Daimyo of that time erected many 
palaces, of which only a few traces remain. The most famous is Hidq'osht’s 
Momoyama palace (near Ry 5 to) after which the era is called. 

In painting the decorative style found much encouragement from the great 
spate of building activity. Two Kano artists, Eitoku (1543-90) and Sanraku 
(^5S9~i^3S)i best-known representatives (cf. p. 180). 

The tea ceremony took on the character which became the definitive model 
for succeeding generations, and this affected the crafts. Sen no Rikyu (1521- 
91) connoisseur and tea master, and an adherent of Zen, exerted an outstand- 
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iDg inHuence. He eojoyed the favour of Nobunaga and Hideyoshij although 
Ia(cr he fell from grace with Hideyoshi and had to commit horakirL^ 

Rik>^"s severe and refined taste shows in every branch of [he tea ceremony: 
the simplicity of the garden where the tea-house stands^ in aspect like a 
peasant’s cottage, the room for the ceremony and utensils, and the waiting 
room for the guests placed at some distance from the tea-house. All the Juxur>' 
which had previously been prevalent vras banned. The tea cult spread more 
w'idely dian beforej and in this Hidej^oshi played no small parr. In 1588 he 
invited high and low to a great tea meeting near Kyoto. 

The ceramic industiya stimulated by the ne^v development of the tea 
societies, received encouragement from another quarter. When the Japanese 
retreated from Korea they brought many potters home with them and settled 
them in Japan. 

During the later years of the Ashikaga Shogunate and under Nobunaga the 
Christian missions w^ere meeting with considerable success. There was a great 
sensation in Europe when in 1584 four young Japanese Christians landed 
in Lisbon: two princes^ relatives of the Daimyo of Bungo and of Omura, and 
hvo young nobles. They^ rame on Portuguese ships accompanied by Jesuit 
missionaries to wait upon Philip 11 of Spain and Pope Gregory XIII, 

Reports on Japan sent by Jesuits were numerous and comprehensive and by 
no means limited to the affairs of the mission. The political life of the 
Japanese^ their religion and customs are recounted in detaiL Although they^ 
looked upon Buddhism as idolatry they described the temples and monasteries 
with great thoroughness, showing a real appreciation of the artistic achieve¬ 
ments of the Japanese^ They continually praise the chaitn of Japanese archi¬ 
tecture and the cleanliness of the Japanese house. The Jesuit Villeda wrote of 
the monasteries: 'They take the greatest care that not a straw' nor any dirt be 
found in the whole garden, house or temple, and these cloisters are so peaceful 
that on entering the sotJ feels constrained to raise itself to seek its true prace, 
which is the glory for which we w'ere created/ 

A report was published on the European journey of the Japanese Christians, 
first in Italy, and then in 1587 in a German translation. = The book includes a 
chapter on Japan and the Japanese based on earlier Jesuit reports, and a note 
on handierafts in Japan, especially ceramics for the tea ceremony and the high 
value placed on them. 'Whereas they hold this drink and water [the rea] so 
high and priiic it, they hold as no less great treasure and riches all vessels, 

^ The Siria-Japanese reading "^seppuku' is more usual in Japan Than "harakiri\ 

* Newcj w'arhaffte, auBfiihrhche Beschreibung, der JiingsiabgcsandTcn Japojiischen 
Legation gantzen RaiJ^* auU Japon bifl gen Rom, vnd widcnimb von dannen in Poriu- 
gal> bifl zu ihrem abschJed aufi LiBbona., h . Jetzt auB dem Italionischen in Teucsche 
Sprach gcbrachi. Gedruckt zu Dilingcn, dutch joannem Mayer, 15 S?. 
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utensils, unplemcms and gear needed for this drink and ^i-ater, and especially 
the vessels in which the leaf is held after being bruised, ground or pow'dered 
[the c/w-jVtf, see p. 48]. Also no less the iron pots in which the water is boiled 
[cf. p. 109} together with the tripod and earthcnwaie dish from tvhioh the water 
is drunk [fAasoflH]. And, more remarkable, none of this is worth a halfpenny 
more when it is brand new and fresh, as it would be with us, for its great worth 
lies alone in being the work of a very ancient, good and artistic master, and to 
recognize this they' have as much good experience, subtle understanding and 
practice, that it is to the same degree extraordinary as it is at home in [Europe] 
how the goldsmith can distinguish between good and bad gems,’ 

Tokttgawa or Yedo Period 

Tokugawa Icyasu chose the country town of Yedo (Muashi province) for 
his residence. It soon became a populous commercial town (today, Tokyo), 
where trade, industry and craft flourished. Its expansion was encouraged by 
a decree designed primarily to ensure effective supervision of the feudal 
princes, laying dow'n that every Daimyo s hould build himself a palace in Yedo 
and spend some time of ^ch year there in residence away from his lief. These 
and other such measures succeeded in preienting further civil war. The 
Emperors still held court in Kyoto, but had no influence on government. This 
regime continued until the fall of the Tokugawa in 1867. 

Nobunaga and Hideyoshi maintained on the whole amicable relations with 
the European countries wishing to trade with Japan, This changed completely 
in the ^ly Tokugawa period. The country w^s then forbidden to all foreigners 
except Chinese and Dutch, and Japanese were themselves forbidden to leave 
the country', or to make the sea journeys w'hich had been encouraged by 
leyasu. Fear of foreign interference and foreign id^s brought an end to the 
Christian mission^ many missionaries and thousands of baptized Japanese 
suffered a martyr’s death in merciless persecutions, and after a few decades 
Japanese Christianity was completely stamped out. 

Zen Buddhism retained its influence, and Confucianism, with its filial 
devotion and loyalty, was officially encouraged. An extensive popular na tional 
literature flourished alongside the learned w riting w hich took its models from 
Chingj just as the popular kabuki theatre on the one hand and the N 5 play, 
appealing primarily to the educated, served their different publics. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the kabuki theatre provided some of the 
most frequent themes for woodcuts. 

In architecture the most interesting W'orks of the period are the mag¬ 
nificent mausolca of the first Tokugaw a Sb 5 guns in Nikkd. The finest earning 
is seen in K 5 masks and netsuke (cf. p. 2ci). Koetsu (1557-1637) and Korin 
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(163S-1716) brought Innovatioiis to den>rativc painting. Iwasa .\latabei 
(1568-1650) IS outstanding in the highly regarded Kano school j he founded 
the ukiyo-e style. This ‘pamtlng of fleeting life', that is of reality, was par¬ 
ticularly appreciated by the rising middle classes of the towns. Alasters of 
ukiyo-^ in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries published the woodcuts in 
which the life of the Tokugawa period is mirrored in manifold \aricty. 

The crafts were patronked by the feudal princes, who, bereft of political 
power, devoted themselves to adorning their palaces and surtotuiding them¬ 
selves with works of art of every kind. Potters, engravers, lacqucrcrs enjoyed 
the security of court artists with them, while the middle classes were fast 
becoming almost equally important patrons. 

Dutch ships brought Japanese wares to Europe, particularly lacquer and 
porcelain, and the produaion of these increased greatly in the seventeenth 
century, by the end of which time they had achieved as great a popularity in 
Europe as the Chinese wares* 

The Genroku period (1688-1703) saw a brilliant blossoming of culture. At 
this time the much-iraveUed Doctor Engelbert Kaempfer from Lemgo (1651- 
1716) sojourned in Japan, He was attached to the legadon sent by the Dutch 
East India Company to the Shogun in 1690. In 1691 and 1692 he travelled 
from Nagasaki to Yedo, saw the residence of the Shogun and attended the 
audiences. Kaempfer’s description of the country is as much a classic as the 
Jesuit reports of a century earlier, and completes them in many particulars. 
He has much of interest to say about the crafts, and notes the w'arcs which the 
Dutch took back with them from Japan, Copper, he says, was the most 
important part of the cargo, and continues: 

‘The other pan of our Cargoes is made up by Japanese Camphire, from 6000 
to 12000, and sometimes more, pounds a year, pack’d up in wooden barrels j 
by some too bales of Cliina ware, pack’d in straw; by a box or two of Gold 
thread, of an hundred rolls the box, but not unless it be wanted; by all sorts of 
japan’d cabinets, boxes, chests of draw'ers and the like workmanship, all of 
the very best, we can meet w'ith; by umbrello’s, skreens, and several other 
manufactures of canes, wood, buffalo's, and other horns, hard skins of fishes, 
which they work with uncommon neatness and dexterity', stone, copper, gold 
and Sowaas, which is an anificial metal compos’d of copper, silver and gold, 
and esteem'd equal in value to silver, if not superior,’ 

In another place he describes the rooms. 

‘The rooms in Japanese houses have seldom more than one solid w-all, 
vi'hich is pargeiied and cast over with clay of Omcra, it being a good fine son, 
and so left bare without any other ornament. It is besides made so thin, that 
the least kick w’ould break it to pieces. On all other sides the room is enclos’d, 
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either \si.ih windows or folding skreens and doors, which move in double 
joints both above and bcloWj on purpose that ±ey might be easily put or 
removcdj as occasion requires. The lower joints are cut in a sill^ which runs 
even with the carpe[s covering the floor, and the upper joints run^n a b^trij 
which comes down about two or three foot lower than the cieliug. The paper 
window^j w'hich let the light come into the room, have wooden shuners on 
both sides, which are hid in the day timej but put on at nighty lest any body 
shotild geE into Ehe house out of the court, or from the gallery, which runs 
along the outside of the house. The beams, in which (he joints are, arc in like 
manner cast over with clay of Osac^a^ as is also the place from thence up to the 
cieling. The deling is sometimes neither planed nor smoothed, by r^sonof the 
scarcity and curious running of the veins and grain of the W'ood, in which case 
it is only cover'd with a thin slight couch of a transparent varnish, to preserve 
it from decaying. Sometimes they paste it over w^ith the same sort of variously 
coulour’d and flower'd paper, w^hich their skreens are made of. 

*ln the solid w^all of the room there is always a Tokko,^ as they caU it, or a 
son of a cupboard, raised about a foot, or more, above the floor, and very near 
two foot dcq>. It commonly stands in that part of the wall, which is just 
opposite to the door, it being reckoned the most honourable, *. * At the side of 
the Tokkot is a Takkiwarif as they call it, or side cupboard, with some few 
boards in the middle, standing over one another in a verj' particular manner, 
(he view w'hereof affords some amusement to a curious traveller* The boards 
themselves are called Tsigadama* * * 

Kaempfer praises the water-colour paintings of holy figures hung in the 
lokonor^iar They are made, he says, with three or four brush strokes, but the 
proportions and the * likeness^ are so remarkable . . . that scarce any body 
can miss finding out, whom it was designed to represent, nor help admiring 
the ingenuity and skill of the master. * He admired equally the philo¬ 
sophical tracts which sometimes took the place of pictures. They too w^ere 
written with a few bold strokes by the most famous masters of wTiting, 
"indififerent enough at first view, but net'ercheless vety ingeniously d^aw^^ 
The paintings on the screens pleased him no less, the Chinese scenes, birds, 
trees and other objects represented "after such a manner, that unless seen at a 
proper distance, they scarce appear natural'. 

Kaempfer describes the vases artistically arranged with fl.owcrs and green 
branches, standing in front of the chigaidam^ and adds:"... it being as much 

’ i.c, the wkifTiimat literally bcdplacc. It was originalty a raised room where the 
master of the house slept. Later it remained as a niche for a picture or omaiticitt. 

■ This and subsequent passages from E. Kaempfer,/fijror>' of japan^ are quoted from 
the English version, London 1727. 

* He must mean the tokofiima. 
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aja art in this coutiiry to range a flowerpot in proper ordcrg as it is in Europe to 
carve, or to ky the table doth and napkimn Sometimes there is, instead of a 
flowerpot, a perfuming pan of excellent good workmanship cast in brass 
or copper, resembling a crane, lion, dragon, or other strange ammaL^ 

F" 


Fig. I. Coloured woodcut. Girl hanging a scroll painiing depicting Mount Fuji 
in the rokotiorna. In the iokoaoma stands an incense burner in the shape of an 
owl. To the right a chigaidmo. The girfs clothes arc decorated with the bdkko 
(tortoisteshell) pattern. Hi. 25 9 cm. Signed Kor\Tj[sal). Second half of the 
eighteenth century. Museum fiir Kun$i und Gewcrbcs Hamburg. 

His admiration was aroused by the Jovcly graining of the wood used by the 
Japanese. .. Sometimes the Tsigaidamia itself is made of such a scarce sort 
of wood, and sometimes the frame and case of the balcony, or the Tokkot or 
die Tokoioarat or the door which leads into the room, or that which opens into 
the gallery towards the garden, sometimes also the pillars and posts w'hich are 
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in ihe room, chiefly that, which supports the Tokka. Whatever things they be, 
that arc made of such uncommon pieces of wood, thej' very often for fear of 
lessening the natural beauties, keep them rough and unpolished, with the bark 
on in several places, and only to preserve them, as well as for neatness sake, 
they cover them with a thin, slight transparent varnish,’ 

In the late Tokugawa period Philipp Franz von Siebold, a doctor and 
botanist from W'iirzburg, wrote a substantial account of Japan, where he 
lived from 1823 to 1830 in the service of the Dutch. He made a second visit 
there from 1859 to 1862. His principal work is called Nippon, ArcMv sw 
Besebreibung von Japan (Descriptive archives on Japan), Leiden 1832-52. 

Modem Japan {iince i868) 

The xenophobic Tokugawa did not manage to protect Japan entirely from 
the infiltration of W'estem ideas. A gradually increasing number of the 
Japanese intelligentsia became acquainted with W'estern learning through 
Dutch books. Thus, as Oskar Kresslcr apdy put it,’ the modernization of 
Japan instituted in 1868 did not come ‘overnight’. The Shogunate received 
its death blow from several directions, including a nationalist movement 
inspired by historical studies which rejected ConfueJamsm and Buddhism as 
foreign and turned to the old Shinto, calling for the re-establishment of the 
power of the Emperor. In the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries too the 
Shogun found themselves in increasingly difflcult financial straits. To all this 
was added pressure by the big foreign powders to open up the country', 
culminating in 1854, when the Shogunate was compelled to concede to the 
Americans a treaty guaranteeing the use of two harbours. This affected their 
prestige: similar concessions could not be refused to other powers. 

In 1867 the imperial party put an end to the power of the Tokugawas, In 
the next year the sixieen-ycarHold crowm prince Mutsuhito ascended the 
throne, The residence w'as moved to Yedo, thenceforth called Tokyo (Eastern 
capital). The imperial government, w-hosc supporters had never been in any 
way xenophobic, set about instituting reforms immediately, against all opposi¬ 
tion. In the reign of the Emperor Mutsuhi to (186S-1912), whose era bears the 
net^^- Meiji, Japan changed into a constitutional state, took over European 
science and techniques and built an army and fleet on W'estern models. The 
reformed country proved its military strength in the victorious w'ar against 
Russia in 1904-5, from which it acquired Korea as booty. 

The Japanese showed themselves to be intelligent and very soon indepen- 

' O, Kressler, 'Japan und Kofea' in E. W'aldschniidt et el., Geahicku Afhm 
Alsdorf and Munich n.d. (copjTight 1950). 

* For the meaning of ntngi, see p. 258. 
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dent pupils of ihe West in the peaceful spheres of archaeology and art history, 
conduedDg successful excavations in the homeland and in Korea and pub¬ 
lishing many large works on art history. 

Europe and America made their first real acquaintance with Japanese art 
after the opening up of the country. Collections of Japanese craft work began 
in France in the i86o’s. The foremost names are: Cernuschi, founder of the 
museum named after himj Edmond de Goncourt, who described his European 
and Japanese art treasures with endearing enthusiasm in his charming book 
La ttiaison d'u» artiste; Gonse, the first historian of Japanese art; Gitimei, 
founder of a museum of the history of religion. Among naany other important 
collectors were S. Bing and Gillot. T. Hayashi, the Japanese art dealer and 
collector who lived in Paris, rendered great servnoes to the study of Japanese art. 

In Germany Justus Brinckmann of Hamburg opened his Museum fiir 
Kunsi und Gewerhe (Arts and Crafts) in 1877, From the first he had collected 
Japanese material and continued in this field with especial interest and great 
success. His book, Kunsi und Handwerk in yapan (An and Handwork in 
Japan), published in 1889 is still well worth reading. Adolf Fischer, founder of 
the Ostasiaiische Museum (Museum of the Far East) in Cologne, made an 
important contribution to the knowledge of Far Eastern art and particularly of 
Japanese craft, as did also the art historian and coDector Ernst Grosse in 
Freiburg and Otto Kiimmel, director of the Berlin Museum of Ethnography, 
who built up a superb section of oriental art. The erstwhile collections of 
Gustav Jacoby, Berlin, Alexander G. Mosle, Leipzig and Georg Oeder, 
Dusseldorf, should not go without mention. 

In many European countries besides France and Germany, and not least 
in the United States of America, public and private collections have been 
growing since the late nij»etccnth century, and numerous important books, 
catalogues and articles have been written on Japanese crafts. The Morse 
Collection in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston ‘ is an extensive collection of 
ceramics. 

Japan’s participation in the World Exlubitions added to Wcsietn knowledge 
of Japanese art. She exhibited in Vienna in i 873 > Paris in 1S78 and, most 
important of all, the peat World Exhibition of 1900 in Paris. Here outstanding 
pieces from the art of the past from both public and private collections w-ere 
shown, together with modem w'orks.^ 

' Splendidly de&cribed by E. S. Morse, Catalogue of rAf Nlone CoHeeiion of yaponese 

Poffe?:!-, Cambridge, Mass,, 1901. ^ 

* Fiiblicatiou of die Dsi Nippon Teikokti By hum Kj’jiAhjAi, a large history of 
Japanese an, coincided with the Exhibition, A French edition was published simul¬ 
taneously: Hisfoire de Part du Jopon. Paris 1900. EngLsh: History 0/yapanese Art, 
Tokyo 1913. 
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It was naturaJ that artists and craftsmen of the late nineicenth centurj', 
tiling of their own iradiiion, should respond with enthusiasm to the new 
impressions and adopt the characteristic shapes, ornament and coJour com¬ 
binations of Japanese art-^ A Japanese style became apparent in*the art pro¬ 
duced after the exhibition of 1900, and was a component of an nattveait. 

Impressionist painters like Manet, Fantin-Latour and Degas, Whistler and 
Liebermann were particularly interested in Japanese art, especially the 
w'oodcut. Woodcuts also exercised a strong influence on the art of poster 
painting w'hich had been languishing for want of a new style. 

The most lasting impression has been made by Japanese potters’, espcciaUy 
the stoneware with treacly glaze used in the tea cult (cf, p, 49), The Frenchman 
Jean Carrie (1855-94) made imitations of Japanese stoneware with a dull 
coloured glaze. Delahcrchc, Jeanneney, Lachenal, Dalpayrat-Lcsbros, Dam- 
mouse, Chaplet and Bigot in France, and in England pre-eminendy Bernard 
Leach, have all worked in this style. In Germany Mutz and Schar\'Oge] were 
among those who worked on similar lines. Exhibitions at the present time show 
that even now', sixty years later, many potters still find inspiration in Japanese 
ceramics. 

The porcelain factories of Europe, especially Copenhagen, showed the 
effect of Japanese influence at the turn of the century, 

’ S. FtirmcrffcAare (A Treasury'of Japartese form}, Leipzig iSSS-90, 

was widely used. 


CERAMICS 


Pre~ and Protcf-iiisiOric Period 

\Vc referred in the first chapter to the two groups of Japanese Neolithic 
pottery. The earlier, made by the original inhabitants, called jdmon (mat), 
from the impressions of matting with which the most characteristic vessels are 



Fig. Vessel of grey clay, decorared with groo%'es and mat impressions and 
ihe interior blackened. Ht. 12 cm. From Ugo [Dewa) province. Museum fur 
Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg, Cf. Munro, Prahistme yapant Fig- 84, right. 


decorated. It is a soft, hand-made ear then ware, tired at a moderate tempera' 
tuxe. Its greatest concentration is In central Japan, but the distribution 
spreads far to the north. The oldest pieces are smooth; the later have orna¬ 
ment in relief and the characteristic mat impressions. 

The Hamburg Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe has a small clay vessel 
(Fig. 2) found in the province of Ugo in the north of the Main Island of 
Japan. It is not w'heel turned and is decorated with mat impressions and 
coarse incised lines. Jdmoii pottery also includes some remarkable stj'lized 
figures (Fig. 3). 
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Fig^ 3. Neolithic clay figurine. Jomon period. 
Ht. 34 cm. Courtesy of the Royal OritariD 
Museum of Archaeology^ Toronto, 



Fig. 4. Clay vcsseL Ht. (fe cm. Said to hai?e 
been found near Miiake, Mino province. 
Sue ware. Museum fur Kunst und Gewerbe, 
Hamburg. 


Jdmon ware is followed by the 
Yayoij so called from its first find- 
placcj a suburb of Tokyo* It is 3 
soft-paste ware, like the but 
wheel turned, so that its shapes 
are finer. Its distribution was 
centred on the province of Izvmo, 
Similariti^ with mainland pottery 
suggest that it may be the work of 
continental imrnigranrs* 

The Japanese designate as Sue 
or Iwaibe ware the potfery from 
the prolo-historic Dolmen period. 
The pieces are harder fired than 
[he earlier wares and show^ a con- 
siderabLe advance in (echrUque* 
Besides [he simple forms (Fig. 4)^ 
vase-like v^sels w^ere made, pre¬ 
sumably for ritual use, with tri- 
angnlar or rectangular perforations 
in the foot. A few pieces^ some of 
a considerable height, have four 
small vases perched on the 
shoulder round the wide projecting 
lip (Fig. 5)* Many pieces of this 
ware are strikingly like Korean 
finds. The bulk of the pottery from 
the Dolmen period is the group of 
fiamwa: clay figures of men and 
horses (Figs. 6 and 7] which have 
been found by the thousand round 
(he great funeral barrows. They 
are thought in have been made as 
substitutes for the victims who in 
earlier times were sacrificed as 
attendants to tfie dead at a great 
funeral.^ They are primarily inter¬ 
esting for the light they throw' on 


^ According to hi^iorical sources it was the Emperor Suinin (first or third eeniury 
A.D,) who forbade human sacrifice. 
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the history of costume and weapons. Little models of houses and their ooiX’ 
tentSj tools and utensils have been recovered from inside the tombs. 



Fig. 5. Ritual vessel. Iwaibe ware. With 
various applied figures. Found Ln 
Chikeuzen provLnec. After Kokka S9. 



Fig, 6, Haniwa clay figure, 
wuiuari with a bowL Found 
in Hitachi province. Dolmen 
period. After Histoire de 
rArt du Paris 1900, 


Nara Period 

The Chinese were already using a yellow or green glaze in Han times 
(206 B.C. to A.T>, 220), but no glazed ware is found in Japan before that in 
the Shosoin, the imperial treasure-house of the eighth century' (see p* 23)* 
This resembles the T'ang polychrome ware found in China itselfj and the 
Chinese export ware of the ninth century excavated in Samarra on the Tigris. 
For long the pots in the Shosdin w'ere regarded as imports from China. 
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japsnest experts have quesrioned this assumption, however, pointing out that 
the fabric of the Shdsoin pieces is less fine than that of Chinee pieces, and the 
glazes less wcU applied- In their opinion the Shosom pottery shows more 
careful work on the individual piece than is seen on the masrf-produced 
Chinese parallels, and it is now' concluded that the ware was made in Japan, 
although the close connection with T'ang pottery is not disputed. 



F%, 7. Haniu'a clay figwe, saddled horse. From Yamato. Dolmen period. After 
Histmre de I' Art du Japan ^ Paris 1900. 

Some roo’l tiles of temples and palaces survive from the Nara period. The 
method of laying tiles is like that of China and is what was called ‘monk and 
nun’ In the Middle Ages in Europe. The joints between each pair of curved 
tiles, the concave face upwards, arc covered with semi-cylindrical tiles. The 
concave under-tiles which lie along the roof edge have a deep vertical flange 
decorated in relief, while the upper semi-cylindrical ones terminate in a round 
disc, also decorated in relief (Figs. 8 and 9). • 

Heian Period 

There arc no important developments to be noted in the Heian period, 
although many kilns were working, including some in Seto, which was later to 
become famous. The district seems to have been already producing consider¬ 
able quantities of pottery. 

Some Seto ware was made with ash-glaze and other pieces were green glazed. 
A fine example of these latter is in the Enjuji, Fukushima." It resembles in 
form a metal mug in the Shosoin, the so-called kundiita drinking vessel of the 
Buddhist monks, which will be treated more fully in the chapter on metalwork 
(p. 105). 

1 Illustrated in Pageant 0/ Japanese Art, Vol. IV, Tokyo 1952 (Tokyo National 
Museum), Fig. 25. 
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According to Japanese scholars ihc second half of the Heian period saw a 
decline in ceramic an. This they ascribe to the popularity of lacquer, by this 



Fig. S- Eave-tile. Light grey clay* with karahaa (Chinciic plant scroll) pttitm. 
Breadth 38 cm. From the roof of the Daikokuden Palace^ Nara, Eighth ceniury. 
Mujifum fiir Kiinst und Gcwcrbc> Hamburg. 



Fig. 9. Upper-tile terminal in light grey clay* Decorated with lotus motif. 
Djafn . 16 cm. From the roof of the Hokkeji, Nora* Eighth centuii^ Museuin fkir 
Kunst und Gewcrbc* Hamburg* 


lime highly developed, which had begun to replace poiiery; and to the fact 
that the upper classes resorted to Chinese products to satisfy their demand for 
fine ceramics* 
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Kurnakum Period {i ifj'i-J JJJ) 

Seio, already a considerable ceramic centre in the Heian period, increased its 
fame further in the Kamakura period. Its wares have been found over a wide 
area. Tradition attributes this new impetus to the activity of the potter Katd 
Shirozaemon Kagemasa, known as Toshiro. He is said to have established 
himself in Seio at the end of the third decade of the thirteenth century, after 
he had travelled to China in company with the Zen priest Dogen and spent 
some years there studying the art of the Sung potters. It is said that when he 
returned to Japan he first used day that he had brought back with him from 
China; next he worked in clay from Ow'ari and later from other provinces as 
well. In the older Japanese writings on pottery a whole series of c/m- iVe, small 
caddies for pow'dered tea, are attributed to Toshiro and to his two successors, 
Toshiro II and Toshiro III, and to Tozaburo (died r. 1380) who followed 
them, and their distinctive characteristics are described. Distinguished tea 
masters (chafiit) gave these pieces poetic names and sang their praises in 
numerous short verses. F. Brinkley opines that these poems, together with the 
names, could fill a w'hole book,’ Nowadays Toshiro’s traditional role is re- 
garded with sceptidsm. Otto Kiimmel aUuded in his handbook Das Ktmst- 
geu'erbe in Japan- to the many contradictions in the sources, and in his later 
W'ork Piandbuc/i der KunslieissenscliafP notes the paradox that w'hile cha^ire are 
attributed to the first Toshiro, tea-bowls {dmutati) which are more rtccessarv 
to the tea-drinker, are not, and he casts doubt on whether these cha-ire were 
intended for tea at all. We must leave it undecided whether Toshiro is a ‘pro- 
dua of later myth-making*, a suspidon voiced by Kummel in his note on him 
in Thieme and Becker’s AUgetneines Kiitisiterlexikon, and leave the quKtion 
open until more research has been done by Japanese spedalists. Contra¬ 
dictions in a tradition are far from proving that there is no historical basis for 
it; but it is significant that the ‘Father of Japanese Ceramics’ is no longer 
mentioned in the latest svir%'cys of Japanese ceramics by Tadanari Mitsuoka.* 
and Yuzuru Ofcada.* Okada notes the establishment of a workshop in Seio in 
w'hich work was produced in the Sung Style, bu t he does not mention the namf^ 
of Toshiro. Among the Chinese ceramics known in Japan at that time were the 
green celadons from Lung-ch'iian (in the province of Chekiang), and the dark 
tea-bow'ls from Chicn-an and Chien-yang (in the province of Fukien), termed 

■F. Brinktcy, Kerandc Art, Vol. VTH, Japan, its History, Am and Literaiure, 
London 1904^ p, 271. 

* 3rd ed,j ^rlin igzi. 

* DU Kwist Ckitioi^y^pijns und Wildpark-Potsdoffi n^ti. {1929!), 

* Ceramic An yapa^t Tourist Libr^ Vol. 1949 and later. 

* Pageant ofyapm^se Art^ VoL 1 Vj TSkyo 1952 
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Ashikaga Period { 133 ^^ 373 ) 

tem?noku by the Japanese. Tea ware in the narrow sense seems not to have been 
produced in Japan ti this time, although there are bowlSj urns and vases of 
Chinese form. Yellow and green glazes are frequent, and black and brown 
were akfl used. The ornament, 
usually a floral motif, is stamped, 
or incised in sweeping freehand, 
before glazing (Figs, loand it)+ 

Ashikaga Period {i33^^573) 

In the Ashikaga period 
Chinese ceramics wxre still 
the chosen ware for 
Japanese scholars consider that 
it is only at the end of this 
Shogunate that the old porter^' 
town of Seto begins to produce 
its own characteristic tea ware. 

At this time, too, the influence 
of the cfiajin^ or tea masters 
w^as increasing as they perfected 
the rules for the tea ceremony, 
and made themselves arbiters on 
all questions of ^ste and art. 

Since from the late Ashikaga 
period onwards the tea cere- 
mony figures so prominently in 
the social and artistit life of 
Japan w^c w^ill now give a short description of its proceedings and the utensils 
used for it, adding some remarks about technique and fashioning^ 

Such a vast field as the Chado or Sado, the ^Tea Path^ with all its schools 
and variants and Its manifold equipment can only be dealt with here m the 
most general terms. A more detailed account of it can be found in such books 
as those of Ida Trotzig and Anna Berliner. The latter examines from her own 
experience the ^psychic content’ of the tea ceremony- The Tea Cuh qf Japan 
bv Yasimosukc Fukukita gives a good introducilon to the subject. The spiritual 
foundation of the occasion is the main theme of the well-know n Boak of Tea by 
Okakura Kakuzd, while Kristian Jakobsen, Japanisefte Teekeramik, gives a 
survey of the part played by ceramics in the utensils of the tea ceremony. 

^ Literally not 'tea ceremony^ but 'hot ica^water". 
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Fig. 10. Stoneware vBsCj with impressed pattern 
under the Ht. 25 6 cm, SetOj Kamakura 
period {1192-13 j 3)^ Courtesy of the Seank Art 
Museum^ Eugene Fuller .Memorial Collection, 


Literally '^tca-nian'. 




Cframks 

We sketch here an objective account of the proceedings based on the above 
works, 

The ckashitsjt (tea-house) has an overall size of four and a half mats.' These 

are Laid together in a st|uarc, so 
that the half mat fits into the 
centre, and in this a space is 
reserved for the fireplace, on 
which the kettle stands ready 
before the guests® arrive. To 
one side of the tearoom is a 
small misuya (water room) 
where the tea utensils are kept 
and cleaned, The mizuya has 
an entrance to the choihim, by 
which the host enters. In the 
comer to the right of the host’s 
entrance is the entrance for the 
guests. It is small, and they can¬ 
not come in without stooping. 
In the opposite corner is the 
tokottomaj the picture niche, 
where a kakemom or a piece of 
calligraphy hangs displayed (cf 
Kaempfer’s remarks, p. 34). A 
flower vase hangs on a wall 
piUar near the tokonmai it is 
generally made of bamboo or 
basket-work, and holds a fresh 
spray, 

The guests wait in a sperial 
w'aiting room in the garden until 
called in and greeted by the host* 
After welcoming them he goes 
into the ntiznya to fetch the 
equipment needed to li^r the Arc, and the guests look round the room and 
examine the painting or calligraphy in the wkonoma. Then the host appears with 
a basket containing jMmfVor/(charcoal), the hiAoki (a dusting brush made of three 


Fig. It. Porceilanuus vase with incised decora- 
lion under the glaze. Hi. 40 6 cm, Scio, Kama- 
kiira period (119Z-1333), Courtesy qf ihe 
SeanEe Art Museum, Eugene Fuller Memonal 
Collection* 


* The average size of the rush mats (/drami) which arc spread on the floor is 90 by 
iSo cm. They ore about 5 cm. thick, 

’ Five is the usual number of pardcipanis. 
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feathers)^ a tripod keiik-siaad, iwo iron rings to lift the ketik, and ihe 
kibashi (tw'o iion rods serving as fire tongs). Kacmpfer, svTiting in the 
eighteenth century, noticed that the latter are held like chopsticks. A vessel 
with ashes'is likewise brought in, a ladle for the ashes and a kdga (box of 
incense). Every' movement of bringing in and laying down these objects 
follows strict rule$« In winter the hre is lit in the ro, a square clay tire-place 
sunk into the ground] in summer it is lit in the/mno, a basin of iron, bronze or 
clay filled with ashes and charcoal. While the charcoal hre is being lit some 
incense is burned. The guests ask to examine the incense box, after which 
they withdraw for a short while into the garden. W’hen the water is boiling the 
guests are summoned by a bell or gong, to be served with a modest meal of 
sake (rice wine) and sweets. 

Next the host w'ill bring in by degrees the necessary equipment for the tea 
ceremony proper, alway'S according to the prescribed forms and order. First, 
the tana, a small table for the other objects, then the cha-ire, the link clay or 
lacquer container for the tea (which has to be ground beforehand in a hand- 
mill); a small spoon for the tea; the chawan, tea-bowls; the choseny a whisk 
made of bamboo; and the mhusashi, a jug with cold water for rcplcrLishing.' 
When everj'thing is set out the host wipes all the utensils, takes some 
powdered tea from the box w'ith the spoon and shakes it into the bowl. He 
pours hot water onto it and stirs the infusion with the whisk. The powder 
dissolves evenly and the drink becomes of a consistency that has been likened 
to thin spinach puree. The host hands the bow] to the first guest. In token of 
gratitude the guest raises it high w'ith both hands^ and drinks from it, making 
a loud sucking noise w’hile sipping, to betoken his appreciation to his host.^ 
The first guest wipes the bowl with a cloth after his drink and hands it to the 
second guest. The bowl ^oes round the guests and the host drinks last. Then, 
empty and wiped clean, the bowl is handed round once more to be admired. 
The guests ask to examine the cha-ire more closely, and with this chanoyit 
comes to an end. 

The ceremony admits many variations and extensions. For the one de¬ 
scribed here a thick tea, koichay is used. There is a thinner one, ostKhOt and 
when this is used each guest has a bowlful. The ceremony with thick tea ranks 
more highly, however, and finer utensils arc used for it. 

The tw'o most important chaki (tea utensils) are the cha 4 re, (the tea-caddy) 

‘ Also TO cool the boiling water, as this would make the Japanese wa roo bitter unless 
CDoJed. 

* This is the usual maruier in which gifts are received in Japan. 

^ In a report of the travels of some Dutch etnissarics to China which was issued in 
1675 in Geriman it h recommended to suck the tea nuisily 'which sucking^as experience 
teaches, gives much greater pleasure than orcUiwy drinkingV 
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and ckawan (the drinking bowl). Undamaged pieces, and especially those 
which received the notice of a famous dmjin and which he considered worthy 
of naming, are designated fneibufsu (famous objects), Japanese collectors still 
give Immense sums of money for ihem^ as their forebears w^erc doing when the 
first Jesuits visited Japan. 

The cha-tre is a smaU round vessel, often with a sligh[ly bulging body which 
somediTics approaches a barrel shape (Fig, and with offset shoulders and a 
short neck. Many cka-ire have an oval or pear-shaped profile, and others copy 
the shape of a bottle-gourd,^ Less frequently a (all wide neck spreads beyond 
the low bulging body, Cka~ire with a handle, mug- or jug-shaped^ are ex¬ 
ceptional. Often a small groove is drawn round the body w^herc the width is 
greatest (Fig. 13). 

The cha~ire is scaled with a fiat turned lid of ivory with a small knob, and 
lined with gold leaf. The powdered tea is taken from the caddy with a chasbakut 
a spoon generally carved from bamboo, more rarely from ivory or choice 
w^ood, with a very narrow bowl almost as long as the handle. It is kept in a 
bamboo cy Under. 

The potter makes sure that in shaping the chawant the handleless bowl fits 
well in the hand. The most usual type has a curving side (Figs, 39 and 40) 
though cylindrical ebav^an arc common enough (Figs, 34^ 35 and 36). 

The mizmashi (water vessel) seiv’^es as a container for cold water. It is 
frequently cy^lindrical in form> but it may have a square or rhomboid cross- 
section^ in fact the choice of shape is particularly free for mizusaski. The cover 
is of clay or lacquered wood (Col, Plate III), 

The futaoki is a small stand for the kettle lid, generally of bamboo or bronze 
or pottery. The bronze or pottery ones have the most varied forms: flowers, a 
crab, a shellfish, three figures holding hands in a circle, three hares, etc. 

The k^o (incense boxes) are of wood or lacquer in summer dme, and clay 
in winter. They are either box-shaped or may be made in a variety of re¬ 
presentational shapes^ K3ro (incense burners) are equally varied, 

Kashizara (cake plates) and kacki (bowls) are also used. The plate is more 
like a bow^l than the usual European plate. It is generally square and flat 
w^th low vertical sides (Fig. 43)* 

The skakutaie (spoon-stand) is sometimes eby, but more often bronze; it 
has bulging sides with a tall neck into which the iron rods used as fire tongs 
are put, and, more important, the long-handled bdle which sticks up far above 
its holder. 

Large tea-caddies are called efeiwwto. They do not belong to the apparatus 

^ The bottlc-gourd may liseli be used as a vessel, or copied in pottery as a sake 
bottle. 
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of the tea ceremony^ but stand in the picture-alcavc as an ornament. They arc 
urn-shaped, and often have four handles on the shoulder. The brocaded cover 
is laid over the shoulder of the urn with four broad flaps hanging down which 
can be heldliy a silk cord tied through the handles. Many ckauubo arc kept in a 
net which makes it easy to carry them. 

The variety of shapes of the hamike (flower vases) is too great to be reviewed. 
Their use is not confined to the tea-room. 

T ike the fiower vases many other objects used in the fftatwytf are used out¬ 
side the tea-room; incense boxes and burners, cake dishes and plates, made 
either in pottery with ircacly glaze or in porcelain. For ev'eryday use there are 
large dishes, pots, hacki (bowls), mkasara (little eating bowls) and trwfrp 
(provision vessels), the lane-tsiAo ^ain holders) being especially large. For 
sake^ made from fermented rice, there are tokitri bottles and various other jugs 
and containers. Sake is kept warm in special bottles called saketmgii and 
drunk out of dny bowls called sakazuki which are generally made of lacquer, 
but sometimes of pottery. Their saucers arc called iakasukidai. 

For rice, clay and lacquer bowls are used. 

For ordinary tea drinking^ there are two kinds of vessel. On the )dwsu a 
hollow handle projects at right angles to the pouter- (Fig. 4S) while the d(d>m 
has a woven handle of bamboo or rattan opposite the spout. 

Holders for glowing charcoal are either Mre, which are small fire basins for 
lighting pipes, or the big hibachi. 

Cylindrical ihokudai hold candles. The mizmre is part of the equipment of a 
writing table: it is a sprinkler which drops water onto the block of ink w'hen 
the block is rubbed to make the ink ready for use. Small, and made of metal, it 
belongs to the conteuts of the w'riting case (Fig. 145); larger mizuire, of clay 
and frequently in representational forms, stand on the w’riting table (Fig. 29), 

Porcelain does not occupy the same pre-eminence in Japan as it docs in 
China. It was not produced on any scale until the seventeenth centtuy, at least 
eight centuries later than its first manufacture in China.* Japanese potters have 
produced beautiful w'ork in porcelain, even in export wares, but their special 
achievement is pottery with coloured treacly glazes, made primarily for the tea 
ceremony. The hardness of the paste varies considerably, at times resembling 
our stoneware, at others more like earthenware. 

Study of a large collection of this pottcrj' makes it clear that although the 
potter resorted to certain basic forms, for example tea-caddies and bowls, 
every piece is individually shaped. There is no attempt at uniformity or mass 

* tti this case an infusion of leaf lea. ’ Tliis form was copied in Meissea. 

* In Samarra on the Tigris many sherds of Chinese expon porcelain were found In 
the nikis of thfi palace of the nmih century 
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production with the help of pattcrm and moulds. Many pieces are turned on 
the wheel and consequendy symmetrically round, but on some of them hillc 
irregularities have been purposely added by hand or with a modeUing stick. 
Other pots, induding some with approximately drcuJar cross-^ecdon^ are 
formed by hand: the Japanese potter sometimes discards the w'heel and enjoys 
working in free hand, like a modeller. The preference of the tea masters for the 
primitive or the primitive-looking piece encouraged this style. 

Generally the glaze is applied to these pots so that some of the body, most 
often the lower part of the outer w’all, remains uncovered^ showing the bare 
fabric. The treatment is not peculiar to Japanese pottery; both Persian and 
Chinese potters used it^ for instance in *proto-porcelain^3 in T'ang pottery, in 
ie?nmoku^ Tz‘u<hou-yao and many others.^ But the Japanese potters ex¬ 
ploited more consdously and more skilfully the contrast between the dull 
texture of baked day and the quiet shine of glaze. Sometimes the glaze is very 
thin and lets the colour of the fabric show^ through. .Mixed colours w^ere the 
most favoured, cspcdaMy different shades of brown, but yellowish and grey- 
or reddish-whites w^cre used as w cU. The colouring is enriched by the way in 
which many glazes change their tone in the kiln. Very often two layers of 
glaze were used. Chinese potters practised this method occasionally, but it 
seems to correspond to something more deeply rooted in Japanese taste. The 
upper glaze, of a different colour from the first glaze^ runs over it from the top 
of the vessel In streaks, often forming large drops and globules at the foot, and 
never covering the first glaze completely. It may slide over so that only a thin 
film covers it, ending in a thick border at the bottom. Sontetimes it collects 
over the first gjaz£ into patches of different sizes- Irtegularities on the sides of 
the pot can affect the flow' of the glaze in unforeseen w'ays. Writers have praised 
this ware for its resemblance to works of nature, aijd it is often questionable 
how far some detail is the result of the poitcr^s intention or of chance. In¬ 
calculable factors play their part, but w^orkshop tradition and his own experi¬ 
ence guide the potter to the correct choice of clay, the correct mixture of 
glazes and regulation of the lire to achieve t he effect he desires. 

Tea pottery is highly individual and varied in character, and was produced 
in a great number of comparatively small kilns spread about over the w hole of 
(he country; this makes connoisseurship very difficult. The old European 
report pmiously cited likens the Japanese connoisseurs to goldsmiths who 
can distinguish 'good from bad gems'. The methods used by Japanese pot- 
lovers to test fabrics and glazes is more akin to mineralogical research than an 
appraisal of styles* One of the diagnostics of different kilns used by Japanese 
connoisseurs is the iwkiri^ the siring cut. The pot after being turned on the 
' Cf. M. Feddersen, Chinese Denorative Arif Figs. iS, 15, 56, 3^, 40,41, 
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Tfie Momoyama and Tokugawn Periods 1614-1S6J) 

wheel is removed from it w'i[h a string (jVo); distinct circular lines remain on 
the bottom of the pot {Fig- iz). 

The Japanese w'ord for potter^' isyaki (from yaku^ to burn). Thus bizm- 
yaki is ware Trom the province of Bizetts for example, and kenzan-yaki work of 
the potter Kenzan. 


Mowoyatmi ajtd Toknga^ja Periods {iyyj~if>r4; 1614-TM^) 
1 . Tea wares and allied work 



We have classified according to provinces the follownog survey of tea wares 
and of other products of the potter's art which are allied to it by technique and 
sty le, Ow'ari is the most important province 
for tea wares- It lies on thesouthem side of 
the main island of Hondo and borders on r - 

the Bay of Ise. In this province, north¬ 
west of Nagoya, is the small and ancient 
towm of Seio, the cradle of Japan*s ceramic 
art. The use of the term Seto ware ex¬ 
tends somewhat beyond the products of 
the towm itself, and includes those made 
in Kujiri, a district in the neighbouring 


Fig. 13.Three forms of u^kiri (string-cut): Fig. 13 . Cfia-in, with brown glaze, 

left, *narp-i(okin (concentric circles); Ht. 12 2 cm. Seto-ware, After Afri- 

centrej hon-itokiri (swinging from right 10 hifahil (Collection of Famous Oh- 

left) j right) karamono-iiekm (Chinese- secis), sub-section Hyahmen 

Korean fonn swinging from left to right). (A Hundred Oramic Pieces). 

After Mampo-ztmh^i lyiBs Vol. VII. Tokyo 1917-24, 

province of Miao, which stood in close relations with Seto. So great was the 
fame of Seto that the expression Seto-motio (thing from Seto) became a 
synonym for pottery itself. 

Both brown and very dark blackish-brown glaaes arc characteristic of 
Seto ware (Fig. 13). Another typical glaze is ydlow (Fig. 14), and the pieces 
are called ki^seio (yellow Seto), Yellow or yellowish glazes w'erc used as early 
as the Kamakura period. 

The name of the tea master Shino Soshin is associated with a roughly 
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formed potter)' with a thick giey or white glaze which has been apdy likened 
to icing sugar. Under the glaze are cursory sketches^ mostly of plantSa in 
cobalt blue or blackish brown (Figs. 15 and 16). Fosslble forerunners of the 
st>^le can be found both in Tz^u-chou in China and in Korea. 



Fig. 14. Bottle and tea-bowL Ki-sim Height of boule 13-5 cm. Ashikaga period 
(1336-1573). Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts^ Boston. 



Fig. 15. Bo wit with iris motif decoration, Diam. zo 3 cm, Shinp-y<Aki. Momo- 
yama period (1573-1614). Courtesy of the Seattle Art Museum ^ Eugene Fuller 

Memorial Collection. 
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The M(f7noy^tm and Tokugawa Periods il57A~J^>^4; 1614^11^6^) 

In a special group of skino-yaki the white body covered with a dark- 
brown slip in which the design is scratched so that the white shows through. 



Fig. 16, Jarj painEed. The motif is uncertain. Hi. 17 g cm. Shirie~yaht\ Momo- 
yama period (1573-1614). Courtesy of the Seattle Art Museum, liug^nc Fuller 

Memcrial Collection. 



Fig. 17. Cake plaic with sgraffito decoration. Bih. 6 ern, Shmi>~yaku xMomo^ 
yama period (1573-1614). Courtesy of the Seattle An Museuffii gift of 

Mrs. John C. Atwood. 
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The carved vessel is covered with a light glaze (Fig. 17). This Sgraffito' ex- 
pcrimcnr can abo be matched by earlier examples in Tz'ii-chou and Korea. 

Oribe-yakit named after the tea master Funjta Oribe (bte sbteenth cen- 
tiJirj')j often resembles skim~yakL Many pieces are partly pahited, partly 
covered with a bluish or greenish glaze. They may be decorated with the 



Fig. la. Tea-pot with painted tekke (tortoiseshell) pattern. Hi, 11-2 cm. Oribe- 
yaki from Nammi. Sevemeemh century. Courtesy of the Seattle Art Museum, 
Eugene Fuller Mcmoiial Culkction. 

typical onbe-yaki stripes^ or with the bekko desi^ (a hexagonal tortoiseshell 
pattern Fig. i3), or eke with a very freely sketched omanient (Fig. 19). Lite 
other classes of pottery^ the Oribe type lasted w^eQ into ihe Tokugawa period. 
The Austrian Museum fur angewandte Kunstj for example, possesses a covered 
box of this kind with the stamp of a potter active in the nineteenth century 
(Fig. zo). 

The forms of oribi-yaki include some strange-shaped tea-bowls* and 
cha-ire with a brown glaze, which differ from the earlier Seto pieces in having 
' Mit^uoka, Ctriittiie Art ofyapati, Tomisi Library S, p. 54. 
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The Mcmoyama and Tokugwta Perii^ds {15^3-1614; 1614-186 j) 

Ehdr severe wheel-turned proMe removed by mcNjelling. As Tadanari Mil- 
suoka noted, Japanese taste was here asserdng itself against the styles deriving 
from China. 

The dictStor Nobunaga (d. 15 Si) was 
a great patron of Seco pottery; Shunbei 
was one of his favorite potters. Fig* 21 
shows an example of this master's work, 
a ckalsubo in the Hamburg Museum fur 
Kunst und Gewerbe. 

About 1630 the Prince of Ow'ari sum¬ 
moned the potters who were working in 
Akazu near Nagoya and installed them in 
his castle in Nagoya to work for him. 

Their products are called ofuke- or ornwa- 
yaki. Some belong to the old Seto tra¬ 
dition, others have adopted a great play 
of colours in their over-glazes, F. Brink- 
ley describes it in these words: *lts body- 
glaze is the vitreous, semi-transludd, 
craquele glaze of Ow'ari; over this run 



Fig, 19, Square Plaie, paimed with 
a wheel modf among others, Bih, 20 
cm. Orth€~yaki fos>m Mino, Seven- 
Eeenth cemury. Counesy of the 
Seattle An Mu-seum> Eugene Fuller 
Memorial Collection, 



Fig. 20. Lidded box with three fceL Light body, with brown flower panem and 
green glaze with blue-green patches. Lth. 19 cm. Seal ^Shuntaf. Nineteenth 
centurYp Parallels in Sekai TtyV Vol. Ill (1956), Osterrcichiscbes 

Museum fur angewondte Kun;;!, Vicniia, 
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broad bands of bro^Ti ochre* splashed with a glaze like avanturine lacquer* 
and bewccn ihe bands are streaks of green and vioki/^ 

Informadon about the Chinese {or perhaps Korean) Chin Gempin is as 



Fig. 21. Chanubot siortcware. GIm of reddish lighi ciacldcd. JnscriptioD 
^Eiroku ncn Shimbci kore wo Tsukum" ""Shimbei made ii in the Eiroku 
period’ {i 558-70). A crack mended with gold lacquer. Hi. 12 6 cm. Museum 
fur Kunsl und Gewerbe, Hamburg. Formerly Hayashi Collection, Paris. 

contradictory and uncertain as it often is about other Seto potters. He came to 
Owari either in 1590 or in 1659 . G^mpin-yaki has cobalt blue under-glaze 
painting with rather unclear motifs (Fig. 22) and the glaze is generaily greyish 
while. 

North"west from Seto stands the castle of Inuyama, and near it a kiln was 
active from the middle of the eighteenth century. In the nineteenth century it 
was moved to the nearby town of Maruyama, and the poitcr Ddhei introduced 
overglaze enamelling there in 1^3 5. Two types can be distinguished. One 

* Kcramk An^ Japan, tis History^ Arts and LitcraturCj Vol. VIII, p, 27S. 
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The Momt^anta and Tohugaam Periods Cr 57J-/67^/ /6/ J-/S67) 

follows xhe school of Korin, 10 which may be ascribed a bonle' in the Aus trian 
Museum fur atigewandte Kunst (Col. Plate 1 ). The other type is reminiscent 



Fig, 22. Chateau with undergla^e pamting incobah blue. Ht. 7-6 cm. Ganphi- 
vaki, Sevetiicenth century? After AieihiHshti (Colleciion of Famous Ohjects), 
sub'seccion Tajt'ku Hyaknsm (A Hundred Cmmic Pieces), Tokj^ 1917-24' 



Fig, 23. Cake dish. Flowers and Leaves in red and green. Inside the character 
Jbcir- Underneath the chataaer i« seal. Ht. 7 cm. Nine¬ 

teenth century, Franks, yapanese Paiiery, Victoria and Albert .Museum An 
Handbook, 1900, pp. 36,37. Courtesy of Victoria and Albcn Museum. 

> There arc exact parallels in the collection of Richard de la Mane (Vt'. B. Honey, 
The Cf ramie Art of China and other Camiries of the Far Easty London 1934, PI, 178), 
and in the Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe in Hamburg ^M, Feddersen, biuyatna- 
vakiy Feststhtift fiir Prof. Erkh Meyery Hamburg). The Morse Collection in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston has a similar piece (No. 2906)- 
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of the seventeenth-cctitury Chinese export porcelain oncn called after the 
port of Swatow (Fig. 25). 

HLzen, in the north-wKt of the island of Kj'^shu, is the province Iving 
nearest to Korea. It is not surprising therefore that in Karatsuitthe most 


important ceramic centre of the province, Korean influence should have made 
itself felt earlier than anywhere else. There is no proof, however, that glaited 
wares were produced here earlier than thej' were in Owari. 

The sO'Called oku-gorai (Old Korea), which is attributed to Korean work¬ 
men, was baked mouth downwards. Unglazed parts on the inside show where 
the spurs supported the pot in the kiln. This is an older and more primitive prO’ 
cedure than the usual upright position. The spur marks are often seen on older 
Korean pottery and on Chinese pottery of the Han Dynasty (206 b.c.-a.d. 220). 
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Fig. 24. Bowl. StonewaK, Painted under the glaze with grasses. Dlam, 32 cm. 
Karatsti-yaki, r, 1600. Courtesy of ihe Seattle An Museum, Eugene Fuller 

Memorial Collection. 


The Momoyama and Tokt^atsa Periods {15JJ-1614; 1614-186'/) 

Karatsu ware received a great impetus after ihc end of Hidej'oshi's cam¬ 
paign when Korean potters began their second wave of immigration. E- 
karatsu (painted karatsu) deserves special notice among the styles that arose at 
this time.*Following Korean models this brown or grey stoneware is sketchily 
painted in brow'n or a blackish tone under the glaae (Fig. 24). 

The Japanese name for Korea^ 

Chosen, gave its name to chosen- 
karatsu. The body is dark, the 
glaze bluish white or brown. It is 
also called hibakari (‘only fire’} 
because it was produced with 
Korean materials by Korean 
potters and only the fire was 
Japanese. 

Goroshkhi-yaki bears the name 
of a poner who is said to have been 
active in the sixteenth century in 
Hizen province. It is a kind of 
stoneware of porcellanous appear- 
ance^ painted in blue under a grey- 
white crackled glaze, and consists 
mostly of large tea-bowls (Fig. 

25}. 

Korean potters were settling in Satsuma^ province in the south-west of 
Kyushu at the same time as they w'ere in Hizen, and in neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces. They' were active in Jdsa,* Tateno, Naeshirogawa and Ryumonji.® 
These potters’ colonies have an extremely complicated history; and we can do 
no more here than identify the two main groups of satsuma-yaki. The older, 
glazed in various ways, is unpainted, the later is painted over the glaze. 

The glazes of the earlier group include brown and black (^wrv), a flecked 
one called tortobeshell, (feAfJfeo} which is reminiscent of T*ang splashed ware, 
and *dragon skin* {dakatstt). Another type is an imitation of Siamese Satvank- 
hahk (Japanese: Sunboroku) wfaic, with brown underglazc painting. 

A decisive factor in the further development of Satsuma ware was the 
production of an ivory-coloured glaze over a hard white body. It provided the 
perfea base for painting in enamels, called in Japanese nishikide (brocade 
style). It is hard to believe, as Brinkley said, that none of this work was done in 

' As well as the pure Japanese *$atsiiina’ one also flnds the Stno-Japanesic teim 

SasshO. 

■ Also read Cho&a. ^ AJso read! Taisumonii* 



Fig. 25. Tea-bowl. Painicd under the glaze 
ID blue with plani modfs and a meander 
pattern frieze. Diam. Garoshichi^ 

yakL Early scv'cniccnih cetitury+ Courtesy 
of the Mumuih of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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Satsuma before the end of the eighteenth century, alihough this )$ the accepted 
vieti'. Satsuma is but a short distance from Arita, where enamel painting was 
flourishing in the seventeenth century (c.f. p. 79). Perhaps not until the end of 
the eighteenth century w'as gold added to the enamel colours; th*s style is 
called kimandf (gold brocade style). The best work in nishikidi and kinrande 
makes sparse use of the colours in fine drawing, showing the ivory background 
to best advantage. Plants and flowers are the most usual modfs (Fig. 26). 



Fig. 26. Bowl. Paste similar jo stoneware. Enamelled over the glm in iron red, 
brown and gold with autumn plants. Ht. 5'6 cm. Sajama^yaki. End of nine¬ 
teenth century. Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg. 


Since the opening of Japan to foreign trade in 1854 smtma-yaki has been 
produced in ever-increasing quantides for export. The old restraint in apply¬ 
ing decoiadon gave way to garish colours with unbridled use of gold. Enor¬ 
mous vases w'ere covered all over with pictures which rarely had any merit of 
draughtsmanship. These late Satsuma vases, falsely designated ‘old Satsuma’ 
in trade, are among the most unfortunate products of latter-day Japanese 
export art. The greater part of this ware is in fact made in Kyoto, Osaka and 
Kobe, and not in Satsuma. 

At the western tip of the main island of Hondo, on the Korean straits, lies 
the province of Nagato (Sino-Japanesei Chdshu). No potteries are vouched 
for before the beginning of the sixteenth century, and no great ardsde activity 
appears here undl the local lord brought over a Korean named Rikei^ at the 
end of the centurs'. When he had found suitable clay he worked in the town of 
^ Also known under his Japanese name: Korai Saemon. 
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Hagi, producing mainly ica-ceremony ware ; his most important work was in 
rqproduction of Korean ido tea-bowls. These pieces by Rikei and his followers 
have a grey crackled glaze, clouded with salmon colour. Like their Korean 



Fig. 27. Hibachi (fire-bowl). Pale-yellow paste. Carnations in sealing-wax red 
with tiark brown stems, on white sLp under transparent glajce. Ht. 13-7 cm, 
E-^hugi-yakit Museum fiir Kunsi und Gewerbe, Hamburg, formerly Hayashi 
Collection, Paris. For method of baiting cf. J. Brinckmann, Report for the year 

iStfs. 


prototypes they have incisions called tearikodai in the ring base. Sketchily 
painted e-ftagi w'are was modelled on Korean e-gdrai (Fig. 27% 
sometimes decorated in the Korean manner called in Japanese fiakeme, by 
applying a slip with a brush. 

A pottery similar to iiagi-yaki w'as produced in Rakuzan, in the province of 
Izumo, which lies to the east of Nagato. According to tradition si began by 
using clay from Nagato, 

Old kilns were in production in Uji in the province of YamashirOj a district 
well known for tea cultivation; its artistic impetus is ascribed to the influence 
of the rAa;Vn Kobori EnshQ (1579-16473. Uji ware is related to those of Hagi 
and Karatsu. White, grey'-whitc and a yellowish white glaze were used. The 
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mark is asah (morning light), after the neighbouring mountain Asahiyama. 

Buzen province lies in the north of the island of KyQshu. In 1602 the Korean 
Sonkai established himself in the village of Agano, and changed his name to 
Agano Kizo. Starting in Korean style he changed to one more* Japanese 
under the influence of Enshii. A sea-green glaze with white flecks is typical of 
Agano ware. Agano Kizo went later to Yatsushiro in the neighbouring 
province of Higo, but his kiln in Agano was continued by his successors. In 



Fif, 28. Cha-ire, Red, thinly glazed paste. Ht. 7-5 cm, Bizm-yaki, Sixteenth 
ccruuiy? With two silk bag^. Courtesy of the Seattle Art Museum, Eugene 
FuJier Memorial Collection^ 


Yatsushiro, as elsewhere, Korean fakemevt^ copied (sec p. 61), but an intercst- 
ing departure was the adoption of the Korean technique of carving out a 
design in the body, inlaying it w-iih white or grey clay and covering it w-ith a 
transparent glaze. The Korean cloud-and-crane pattern, called in Japan 
unkakudcy was copied in this way, and a geometric design called nnstnma} This 
method of decoration is used in Europe on the Henri II faiences (sixteenth 
century). 

Bizen is a province with a long ceramic tradition. It lies on the north coast of 
the inland sea, on the main island of Hondo. In the fifteenth century or even 
earlier a red stoneware of unusual hardness was baked in the disiria of Imbe. 
It was unglazed, or covered only with a natural glaze. Its more consciously 
artistic development is ascribed to the encouragement given to the kiln by 
Hideyoshi who visited Imbe in 1583. As a consequence of this visit the pro- 

* One cxplajiaiion of this leriti is thai some of the paittms are similar to the 
characien, of ihe calendar printed in Mishima. Anocher, quoted by W. B. Honey, 
Korem Potteryf London 1947, p. 14, derives it from the name of certain islands lyiiuj 
between Korea and J apan, 
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duciion of tea ware increased* The body was improved and the chance glaze 
of the old w are replaced by a regular ihin bronzeKMloured glaze. This type is 
called aha (red) bizen (Fig. 2S). It may be, as has been suggcsicdj that the Imbe 
potters were trying to imitate the Chinese red stoneware of l-hsing. This 
aitempt was favoured by the clay of 
Imbe which is as wxll adapted to plastic 
working as that of l-hsing. Utensils 
and vessels in the shape of figures are 
as frequent here as ai I-hsingj and 
purely decorative figures called oktmona, 
w'hich together make bizen-yahi one of 
the most interesting w'arcs of Japanese 
ceramics (Fig. 29)* 

According to Okada Yuzum^ [he 
majority^ of Bizen ligures were fired in 


Fig, 29. Small water holder for ink in 
the form of a reclining old man with a 
scroll [Lj 'Pai-po?), Llh. E cm. Bizen- 
yaki\ Tokugaifc^a period. Museum fur 
Kunsi iind Gewerbe, Hamburg, 


Shizutani^ in a kiln founded 10 produce tiles for a Confucian temple erected in 
1670.“ 

Blue or slate^coloured glazed ao (blue) bizen is rarer than red bizen (Fig. 30), 
Many figures and vessels in the shape of figures were made of it^ and of shiro 
bizen (white), which had a w^hite glaze over a light coloured body and was first 
made in the nineteenth century. 

Omi province bordering the Biwa Lake had several kilns working from a 
very' early date. A rough sandy stoneware was produced in Shigaraki from the 

I Piigeani a/yapanes£ Art^ Vol. I27. 

■ It was noted in the HisioriGil Suttxy that Confucianism was greatly encouraged 
by the Tokugawa. 

^3 




Fig, 30, Vase in shape of Botde- 
gourd. Hard stonewnre. Glaze parx- 
ty silver grey, bluish and dull green. 
Hi. lE cm. Btzm-yakL Tofcugawa 
period. Courtesy of the Freer 
Gallery of Art, Smilhsonian 
Institute, Washington. 
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xhir[ccnth or fourteenth century onwards. Encouraged by the interest of 
famous chajin^ snch as J 65 at the beginning and Rikyu at the end of the sixteenth 
century and of Enshd in the seventeenths skigarahi-yaki improved in qualit}'. 
Various kinds of shigaraki-yaki are named after these patrons ^ but from the 
sunivtng pieces it is veiy^ difficult to identify the t> pes, and equally diflicuit to 

date them. The group mostly 
associated with the name of Joo 
has a grey body which turns 
red in exposed places and is 
covered with a brown or red- 
brown glaze. Over this a grey- 
green upper glaiic runs irreg¬ 
ularly. Flecks of white quartz 
scattered through the clay are 
characteristic of sMgaraki-yaki 

(Fig. 31). 

Another ceramic centre in 
Omi province is at Zeze, Kilns 
started by Prince Ishikawa 
Tadafusa in the 1650^5 pro¬ 
duced mainly tea vessels. It is 
probably the influence of 
Enshu in Zeze that made these 
chaki in many respects similar 
to those of Takatori in the far- 
off province of Chikuzen (see 
p, 65)* The tea ware of Zeze, 
glazed in brown tones, is dis¬ 
tinguished by its elegant forms. 
Cha-ire are often shaped like 
bottle-gourdSn 

It is known that potteries were active very early in Marubashira, in Iga, the 
province adjoining Omi, but no information other than that they existed is 
reliable. In the early Tokugawa period potters were summoned from Kyoto to 
instil new life into the wrork, aided by the advice of Enshu. They used day 
very similar to that of the nearby kiln of Shigaraki, and the wares are not easily 
distinguishable. 

Freely modelled flower vases of a very heav^ form with handles or ‘cars' are 
of Todd-Iga ware, named after a prince of the early Tokugawa period called 
Todd Takatora. 


Fig. 31. Cprodsion jar}. Paste dark 

brownish grey. Granular dark-brown glazt, 
crackled cream-coloured over-glaze. Hr, ZQ cm. 
Skum- or Sbcteenih-seven- 

teenth cciiuiry, StiatLiche^ Museum fiir 
Vtilkerkundc, Munich (Ethnogiaphical 

Aluscum). 
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11. Tukuri, Soma-yaki. 

Mu&eum fiir Kiinii und Gtwerbflp Hamburg 
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The Takatori kilnsj in the province of ChikuKen on the island of KyCbhu, 
first came to Life like many others under the influence of Korean immigrants at 
the end of the sixteenth century, but they soon assumed a completely 
Japanese sf^ie. Two Korean potters were brought here from the Korean 
Expedition and produced chiefly tea ware with brown, yellow or black flecked 
glazes. After the death of one of them the kiln turned to Enshu for advice, and 
sent for a potter from Hizen who had also worked in Seto for a few^ years. 
Wares produced under Enshu^s tutelage are called en^hu-iakatori to distin¬ 
guish them from the older ho-iakaiori. They have an cxcepdonaliy elegant 
form. According to Brinkley the body is grey between i6ao and 1660, and 
about 16603 w'hite body was introduced. In the eighteenth century the paste is 
reddish or purple throughout, though a white body is not unknown. These 
changes are explained by the fact that the Takatori potters changed the site of 
their kilns several times. The double glazing of takatori-yakit glistening in 
every possible tone of brown and yellow^, especially a beautiful golden browm^ 
has been felicitously compared to autumn leaves- Takowri^yaki includes 
Buddhist and mythological images, and vessels in naturalistic shapes. 

In ShidorOj in the province of TotomJ (on the south coast of Hondo, on the 
Tokaido) a red, brown-glazed stone-w'are was produced until the end of the 
sixteenth centiir>\ Then Seto potters arrived, and the Seto-stylc ceramics with 
double glazing w^ere produced for the tea ceremony. A greater elegance of 
shape is attributed to the influence of Enshu. 

Seto influence is again apparent in the ware produced since the sixteenth 
century in Tamba province, w^est of YamashLro. A reddish-brow^n body is 
glazed in brown and blackish, or dirk-bluc tones. In general the colours of 
lamba-yahi are more glowing than Seto glazes. 

Ytmiru Okada mentions large undecorated vessels in mmba-yakt with a 
seal Sanshd (pepper) or Asakitra-sitmfio (pepper from Asakura).^ He adds that 
jars w'iih this seal were the first to be used in the pepper trade, and are not 
earlier than the Tokugawa period. In Asakura in Tajima pro^hnee and later in 
Tamba prorince as well, pepper was among the most important products. 

Sama-yaki is easily recognizable by the arms of the princely family of Soma. 
It is usually either painted in enamels or white sUp. It comes from kilns founded 
in the middle of the seventeenth centiuy in Nakamura (Iwaki province), and 
is a rough grey stoneware whth a thin transparent glaze with browm flecks. 
Some pieces are unglazed. The Soma emblem, a prancing hobbled horse,* is 
always used in the decoradon. The earlier emblem of the Soma, nine circles, is 

^ Piig^ont of Japawjr ^rr, Vol. l%^ p. 2S. Also an illustrauori of a pepper jar under 
Fig. 42 ^ 

* Col. Platff IL 
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used somerimes as well as the horse. Sdma-yaki has sometimes a thick treacly 
glaze. 

In a later type of sdfm~yah\ mostly vases in the shape of bottle gourds, the 
glaze is broken up into small drops. The horse emblem h still used." 



Fig. 32. Ewer of Chinese shape, painted in red and green. Hi. 18 8 crn. 
yakt. Eighteenth century. After Meihinshu (CoUection of Famous Objects)^ sub¬ 
section Topki Hyahisefi (A Hundred Ceramic Pieces). 

An amateur potter called Numanami Rozan^ worked in Kuwana^ Ise 
province (Hondo, on the Bay of Owari), in the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century. He founded a kiln from w^hich issued Imitations of mku-yaki (see 
below, p. 67) and of tJie w^ork of Ninsei and Kenzan (see below, p. 70-1), 
Numanami Rbzan also copied Korean and Chinese styles, and imitated la[e 

* Or Gozamon. 
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Ming export porcelains decorated in red and green (Fig. 32). The products of 
his kiln are called banko-yaki, after the seal 'Batiko’ which he uscd.^ 

Banbo-yaki was started up again about 1830 by the potter Mori Yuscisu, He 
obtained the seal of the older master from Rdaan's grandson and used it on his 
own pieces. Neither his work nor that of his successors, produced in other 
places In Ise besides Kuwana, has much resemblance to the hrsi banka. These 
arc utility wares, mostly tea-pots, but they are varied and not without 
technical interest, and do not deserve the contempt sometimes accorded them. 

Alany of the pieces have a thick, grej'-brown body painted in enamels. 
Particularly characteristic are tea-pots of which the paste has been kneaded 
from different coloured clays to make a spiral or marbled effect, especially 
combining a ferruginous dark clay with a white porcelain earth. This large 
group also contains pieces with writing inlaid in translucent white clay. 
Generally the variegated banko-yaki is unglazed, although occasionally a 
transparent glaze has been used. 

The modelling of the pots is frequently done round w’ooden moulds, onto 
which the thinly rolled clay sheets are pressed. These interior moulds are made 
of several, sometimes as many as twelve oblong pieces of wood surrounding a 
central block. When the pot has been built up the centre piece is pulled out first, 
and then the others one after the other. Sometimes a design is engraved on 
the outside of the wooden mouldstihcna fine relief results on the inside of the pot. 
These are but a few'of the many technical resources of late banko-yaki. 

Pots made by kneading together different coloured clays arc known from 
the T‘ang period in China and in Korean wares. Wedgwood stonew'are uses a 
recognizably similar device. 

I n the firs t half of the sixteenth century the Korean (or Chinese ?) potter Ameya 
settled in Kyoto, and his son Tanaka Chojiro (i5f5“92) had a great influence 
on the ceramic art of the capital. He found favour wuth the Shoguns Nobunaga 
and Hideyoshi and w'ith the ebajin Rikyu. He was the first maker of rahu-yaJd^ 
a teaw'are distinguished by special shapes and glazes , particularly in its tca-bowls. 
To ChOjiro is traditionally ascribed a powerfully modelled study for a ridge-die 
figure w'hich is still in the possession of the master’s descendants (Fig. 33), The 
figure was designed for the Jurafcu Palace of Hideyoshi, built in Kyoto in 15S6. 

Raku-yaia is so called because Hideyoshi presented to jokei, the son of 
Chojiro, a seal w'ith the character ‘Raku’ (Joy). Fourteen generadons of the 
Tanaka family have worked under the professional name of Rakiu until the 
present century', each using his own seal 

‘ This is accordiiie to Alone, Tadajiari Mitsuoka. Ceramic Art of Japan, Touriii 
Library 8, and Yuzum Otada. Pageant of Japanese An Vql.IV. Tokyo 1952. Atxording 
to others it was Chojiro who received the seal, 
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Fig. 33- Shishi (lion)- Mtwlel for a ridge-tile figune. Baked cky. Ascribed to 
Chojiro. Momoyama period (1573-1614). In the possession of ihe Raku famLty, 
After Methinshfi (Ck>llcction of Famous Objecis)i sub-scction Tijiki Hyakusm 
(A Hundred Ceramic Pieces). 



Fig. 34, Red ro*w tea-bowl of unusual shape. Earthenware. Hi. lo 3 cm. By 
DonyG (1599-1656). Coimesy of ihe Seattle Art Museum, gift of Dr. Masatoshi 

Okochi. 
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Jokei's successor Donyu^ also called Nonko (i 599-1656)3 is the most famous 
raku master (Figs* 34 and 36), 

Raku-yakiy decoraicd with Uiick rreacly glazes, comprises t^-bowls, lea- 
caddies and incense boxes. The kiln made simple utility wares besides. Two 
main t^pes are distinguished. Kura {black} rakuy baked hard at what has been 



Fig. 35, Tea-bowl and cylindrical jar. Both glared black. On the bowl two 
‘icwels* in white. Signed ^Raku\ Ht. of jar 7-5 cm. Raku-yakL Sev'cntccnth 
century* Courtesy of the .^iuseu^1 of Fine Art5+ Boston. 

estimated at non degrees, has a 
ferru^nous black or dark red- 
brown lead gUze. Aka (red) raku 
is of low-fired salmcin-pink clay 
with transparent lead glaze. The 
black and red glazes are generally 
mbkCd with other colours. Various 
shades of green glaze were used 
too, and inlaid or applied decora¬ 
tion in while is frequent (Fig. 35)- 
A disiincdve feature of all but ihe 
earliest raku glazes is its wax-like 
appearance. The ica-bowlSj which 
generally have rather thick walls, 
project w^idely from a small ring 
foot in an irregular but basically cylindrical form (Figs. 35 and 36), and they 
are nearly always hand-made. They have always been in great demand with 
chanoyu devotees because they hold ihe heat of the tea w^cU. 

Rakti porting makes small demands on technique and w^as therefore the 
perfect field of activity for amateurs. Artists who were famous in other spheres 
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Fig^. 36. Tea-bowL Glozcd black. Hi, § 4 
cm. Raku-yah\ By D6ii>^ (1599-1656), 
Courtesy of the Seattle Art Musetim. 
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tried their hand at rakti and produced pieces which rank among the best; for 
example the painter and lacquerer Hoimmi Koetsu (1558“i637) and his 
grandson Honami Kohoj whose psendonj^m was Ki^chusai (1603-84). 

Kyoto raku has been imitated since the second half of the seventeenth 
century in many other places, inclndmg Ohi, in Kaga province. Ohi-yaki is 
easily recognizable by its amber-coloured glaze. 



Fig, 37. Ch^i-ire. Dark glaze, with 
light band low down. Signed ^Nin$ei\ 
Ht. 9 cm. Cauriciiy of the Museum 
□f Fine Arts^ Boston. 


Fig. 3S. Cha^ire. Grcyi&h brown 
pasie, black and white glaze. Signed 
‘Ninsei'* Hi, £-9 cm, Counesy of The 
Museum of Fine Ans, Boston, 


The W'ork of Nonomura Ninsei^ was important for the ceramic industry' in 
Kyoto* He was a potter and painter of the seventeenth century (the exact dates 
are not known). He worked first in Tamba as a potter^ was also in Seto and ihen 
settled in Kyoto. He produced tea ware in various Japanese styles (Figs. 37 
and 38), and in Korean and Chinese styles as well, and then changed to paint¬ 
ing his fine stoneware vessels, or vessels of stoneware type, in enamels. He 
used gold and sDver with enamel colours on a delicately crackled, usually 
crcam-colourcd, glaze. The porcelain painters of Arita (see p. 78) had antici¬ 
pated him in this. Ninsei^s style of decorarion is relatively naturalistic and 
essentially Japanese^ but it betrays an acquaintance with late Ming and K'ang 
Hsi(i662-i722) Chinese porcelain. His most important pieces in this style are 

^ Ntmomura is his family namc^ Ninsci his pseudonym. 
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Muslim fiir Kunst lujid Ge^efbe, Hamburg 
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large tea-caddies, preserved now in Japanese collections, of bulging shape and 
with four small ring-handles on the shoulder, decorated with motifs of Aowct- 
ing plants and landscapes. These he liked to paint against a black background.’ 

The number of pieces marked Ninsei i$ extraordinarily large^ but few o 
them have any right to the signature. Many authors declare that no genuine 


Ninsei has reached Europe. Nonethe¬ 
less many of the pieces of doubtful 
authenticity are so finely decorated as to 
rank OH their own merits among the 
best examples of enamelling (Fig. 39 )- 

Ninsei had many successors who 
used their own signatures, but before 
reviewing them we must refer to 
another Kyoto master porter who was 
important as the founder of a school. 

The painter and potter Ogata 
Kenzan (1663-1743), the younger 
brother of the painter and lactjuerer, 
Ogata Korin, and a pupil of Ninsei 
in ceramics, decorated his pots in a 



FiS- 39- 


. .p. Chatcan, Hard paste. Tlie 
cr^kled, orieinally grey-whiie glare has 
cumtil tnauve-grey, Chrysaiuheinum in 
iron red and gold enamels. Ht. 8 cm. 
Signed ‘Ninsei.' Museum fiir Kunst und 
Gewerbe, Hamburg, formerly Hayashi 
Collection, Paris, 


majmer totally differeni from the miniature polychrome style of Nm&ei and 
his followers. The body of his pieces is soft-fired, and resembles raku 
ware. On this he painted in brown or brownish black and then put a 
covering of traaspareni glaze. Occasionally he used white, greenish and 
dark-blue colours for the decoration, and some pieces have over-glaze 
painting. At the end of the last century Kenzan’s style of painting was wrongly 
taken to be a form of impressionism- It is, in fact, like the ink painting of China 
and Japan, essentially a mode of artistic expression based on tradition, using 
formalized abbreviations and dq>endent on a calligraphic training. Kenzan s 
paintings are very skilfully composed, often strikingly effective (Fig, 40 J- 
Louis Gonse said of them; ‘EUes montient bien tout le parti qu’on peut ttrer 
de la simplification du deoor’.^ Kenzan sometimes worked with his brother 
Korin^ A six-sided cake pbte in the collection of Kishichiro Okura [Fig. 41) is 
a fruit of their collaboration. The painting of Fukurokuju, the God of C^d 
Luck (see p, Z39) is closely akin in style to an ink painting by Korin of the God 
of Good Luck Hotels* 

' Tadanari Mitsuoka iMinted out that a green glaze here lies over the black.as in K^ang 
Hsi fOTiUc-noire vases. 

* I 1 5. and Kiimmel, Die Ka>m Chinai, Japans md 

Koreas, Fig, 163. 
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Fig. i|o, CAau^an. Fainted with while fiovi'ers. By Kenzan. After l35. 

The boitwm is illustrated by Miinsterberg, yapanischu Ki/mf^^scMchfe^ III, 

Nop 46. 



Fig, 4]. Hexagonal plate. Diam. 27 on. Signed 'KeiLzan\ Rust-coloured paus¬ 
ing On while ground under transparent glaze. The God of Good Luel; Fukuro- 
kuju with scroll (samcdines erronoousl y designared J urdiin), Ct Figs. 227 and 
zzB^ signed 'Korin\ After Ki^kka 306. 
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Signed pieces for the tea ceremony with the or and 

*Korin^^ marks include many flat tea-plates (Fig. 42) like the one in the Okura 



Fig. 43. Fan-shaped bowl. Painced with bluebelU. Bih. a: lop 3^7™, Kmmx 
style. Coamesy of the Seattle An Museum, Eugene Fuller Memorial CollectJon. 



Fig. 43r Square plate (one of a ser of 
four). Bamboo motif. Size 14-3 cm. 
Signed aii [he work of Kenzan. 
Courtesy of the Seattle Art Museum^ 
Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 



Fig. 44, Square plate. Signed 
^Kcn5^an^ Bridge over Iris pool in 
dark brown^ under greyish-uTam 
coloured glaze. Signed t^rin. Size 
21 cm. Courtesy of t he Freer Gallery^ 
of Art^ Washington. 


Collection. An approximate square is the most usual shape. Bamboos (Fign 
43)3 a small bridge crossing an iris pool (Fig. 44) and water pbuts with ferns 
are subjects which recur again and again in the decoration (Fig. 45). The bowl 
with a drawing of a raven (Fig. 46) is very^ skilfully composed. 
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In his later years Kenzan worked in Yedo. 

The mark ^Shisui Rojin^ a sigmuire used late in life by Keuzan^ can be seen 
on a mizusashi in the Hamburg Museum fiir Kunsc und Gewerbe (Col. Plate 
ni)* A whi[C overglaze at the top of the pot covers an underglaze of yellowish 



Fig. 4 S- Rectangular cake plaic. Fainicd under the glaze ^^iih undemater plants 
and fems. Longest side 24 cm. Kenzan style. Courtesy of the Seattle An 
Museum, Eugene Fuller Memoriai CoUection. 


red. On the white overglaze are rayed black squares^ while black maple leaves 
are painted on the undcrglaze. The knobs near the mouth serve as rests for the 
thumbs. Successors of Kenzan^ both enthusiastic admirers of his style and 
clever forgers, have marked their works 'Kenzan' and *Korin^ To distinguish 
genuine pieces from imitations is as difficult with Kenzan as it is with Ninsei. 
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Kcuxan^s influence i^idrapread in Kyoto and Yamashiro province, 
Ninsei^s activicy gave a stunulus to ceramic work in Kyoto which is notice¬ 
able m the work of many different families of poricrs- Their kilns, some of 
[hem siar[cd by Nirxsci himself, were in the eastern suburbs of Kyoto, 
especially in Awata, Gopzaka and Kiyomim, and have been productive 
through many generations, some right to the present day* The families and 



Fill. 46. Dovvl with picture of a raven. By Kenzan? After Ki>hka 185. 

their individual members are known mainly by pseudonyms chosen by them- 
selves, or given them by powerful patrons. Their style is more or less eclectic, 
but the work always has great technical skill. They follow Kinsei in painting in 
enamel on the glaze, though underglaze painting is practised as w'cll. Tea ware 
of the most varied kind is produced wiih treacly glazes* Chinese and Korean 
styles are worked alongside the pure Japanese. In the nineteenth century 
porcclaia was added to the products of Ky 5 to, and after the opening of the 
country to trade the majority of kilns made a greai proportion of their wares 
for export. 

In Awata the chief family of potters \vas the Kinkozan. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century glazed diaki and finely painted pieces came from their kiln* 
According to Brinkley, in the second half of ihe eighteenth century the 
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Taizan family inveated a bcaudftiL mazarine blue which they both for 
painting and as glaze which they covered with gold ornament. 



Fig. 47. Bowl. Yellowish paste. Polychronne ptunting of cherr>' and maple 
mcnifs on a thin dull blue glaze, Ht, 3 3 cm. Signed "Dohachi". Nineteeutli cell- 
Tury. After Afeihtmhil (Collecticin of Famous Objecis)^ sub-sccdon Tojiki 

(A Hundred Ceramic Pieces). 



In Awata the Hozan family made first-rate wares in underglaze blue and 
white slip painting. They also painted in enamel. 

Okuda Eisen (1743-18x1) is important 
as the head of a school^ and he was the 
first Kyoto potter to fire porcelain. 

In 1765 a potter from Settsu province 
known as Kiyomizu Rokubei settled in 
Gojozaka* His painted stoneware shows 
the influence of the realistic painting 
of the Mamyama school in Kyoto. 
Maniyama Okyo, its head* and the 
younger Matsumura Goshun are said to 
have decorated some of his pieces with 


Fig, 48, 'Fea-pox {Kyusu shape). 
Dccoraied in green 1 yellow and 
violet. Ht. 10 cm. Signed "Mokubci^ 
First half nineteenth century. After 
Mtihiftshii (Collection of Famous Ob* 
jccts)j sub-section Tojiki Hyakusert 
(A Hundred Ceramic Pieces), 


their owm hands. 

Among Eiseo's many pupils was the 
founder of the Ddhachi family^ Takahashi 
Dohachi, who w'orked in Aw^ata, The 
most important member of the family is 
the second masters Ninnami Ddhachi 
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[1783-1855)^ a potter with an excepiioiial technical gift who worked in 
Gojozaka. The Dohachi follow the Maruyama school in their decorative style, 
but a few' pieces show the influence of the Korin-Kenzait tendency (Fig, 47), 
Another pupil of Eisen was Mokubei, w'ho died in 1833 (Fig. 48). 

11 . Porcelain 

The first Japanese attempts at porcelain were made when Chinese porcelain 
was already centuries old. According 10 a disputed tradition the Japanese 
potter Gorodayu go Shonzui (or Sho^ui) went to the porcelain centre of 
Ching-tc-Chcn (Kiangsi province) during the Chinese Cheng-tc period^ and 
stayed there for some years. 

Having returned to his homeland Shonzui is said to have settled in the 
neighbourhood of Arita, Hizen province, and worked exclusively w'ith material 
brought back from China. The pieces attributed to him, with undcrglaze blue 
decoration, are in the style of contemporary Chinese porcelain. It is surmised 
that many of them were manufactured during tus stay in China. Shonzui 
porcelain was later imitated in Japan and even in China. 

It was one of the immigrant Koreans who found suitable material for por¬ 
celain in Japan itself, in Izumi-yama, near Arita. This towm lies eight miles 
from the port of I mari (north-w est coast of Hizen). 

Oriental porcelain has two main ingredients. In China they arc called 
kao-iin and pai-iun-tzu (china-stone, or felspar). At high temperatures the 
kao-lin (china clay)j which is not fusible and does not redden in heat, combiries 
with the fusible pai-tun-i:2^ to form a dense mass w'hich is crystalline, resonant, 
white and to some extent translucent. The hard-paste porcelain, later dis¬ 
covered in Europe by Joharm Friedrich Edttger, has essentially the same 
mgredienis, but oriental porcelain coniains more of the fusible material and is 
therefore rather softer. 

Whereas kaolin and felspar are not usually found together, Izumi-yama clay 
has the great advantage of containing both. 

Japanese firing differs from the Chinese in subjecting the unglazed and 
undecorated body to a preliminary biscuit-baking of moderate temperature. 
Cobalt blue utiderglaxe decoration and the glaze itself are united with the body 
in a second, high-temperature baking {grand feii}* For the oveigiazc enamel 
colours yet a third lighi firing is necessary'. European hard-paste porcelain, like 
the Japanese, is given a biscuit firing* 

Once a source of porcelain clay was discovered at Arita the porcelain industry 
developed to an ever-increasing extent. Arita wares have untilrecentiy been called 
after the port of I mart. It frequently happens that a port knowm to mcrchancs 
gives its name to craft products rather than the place of their manufacture. 
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Among early Arita porcdams^ first place mnst be given to a ware decorated 
in iinderglaze cobalt blue, following first Koreans then Chinese models* 
BKcavaied finds show that overglaze painting in red and green was sometimes 
added to the undcrglaze blue. 

Honey has attributed a bottle from the collection of Richard de la Mare to the 
early blue-and-w'hite porcelain of Arita made for the Japanese market. It is 



Fig. 49. Boiclc. Porcelain» painted ui greyish undergEaze blue with doves on a 
maple branch. Ht. 35 cm. Arita ware. Museum fur Kunst imd Gewerbe^ 
Hamburg, formerly Otaki Collection^ 
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pear-shaped and decorated with plants and birds. ^ There is a bottle very like it 
in the Museum fiir Kimsi und Gewcrbe in Hamburg, from the Oiaki Col¬ 
lection (Fig. 49).“ A jug in Hamburg (Fig. 50) is decorated in undciglaze blue 
with a picture of the historical *Red Wall' in the Chinese province of Chekiang, 
Above it is a poem on the same subject by the Sung poet SuTung-po (Japanese: 
Tdba, seep. 237). 



Fig. 50. Ewefr porcelain. Undcrglaze bJue painting of the ^Red wall' and a pocoi 
by' Timg-po. Ht. cm. Arita ware. Museum fur Kun&t und Gewerbe, 
Hamburg, forrnerly Oiaki Collecticin. 

Of greater importance, however, than blue decoration is enamel painting 
over the glaze. The best kind is associated with the name of Saicaida Kakiemon 
(1595?-!666?) and his successors, 

A dish in the form of a chrysanthemum flow'er from the Freer Gallery (Fig. 
51) has very typical decoration: on the left a tiger and bamboos, on the right 
prunus in flower. The spare use of the enamel colours, leaving the greater part 

* Honey, The Cffuntie An of Chsrsn., PI. i79- 

* Id the Albion of iht OtaSti CoUeoAon (Hamburg, Museum fiir Kunsi und Gewcrbe), 
but attributed to 'OroJtoyajna-yBki’. 
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of the milk-white glaic uncovered, is charaacristic of the siyk. Equally 
typical is the octagonal bowl in the Austrian Museum fiir angevraiidtc Kunst, 
with a phoenix sitting on a branch (Fig. 52)- An octagonal form is frequent in 



Fig, 51. ChrjTijUithemuin-shaped dish. Porcelain with milk-white glaze. Enamel 
decoraiion in Kakiemoa style. Tiger, bamboo and blossoming pninus. Diam. 
28-2 crn. Covkfiesy of the Fpeer Gallery of Art, WashingTon. 


Kahiemon porcelain. To the same collection in Vienna belongs a round dish 
decorated with pomegranates (the Chinese symbol for Qumcrous progeny), in 
enamels, iron-red and some gold (Fig. 53). Another typical motif used by 
Kakiemon is the ornamental hedge seen on the little incense burner in the 
Hamburg Museum fur Kunst und Gewerbe (CoL Plate IV). 

Large, more richly decorated vases arc ascribed to the Kakiemoa kiln. The 
decoration is in four panels and depicts Japanese figures strolling with fans 
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The Momoyatna and Tohugav^a Periods 

and sun^hadc^ xmd«:r laU bamboos,^ A favourite motifji adopted in Meissen 
porcelain^ is Shiba Onko (Fig. 54) rescuing his playmaie who has fallen into 
a water jar (see p. 237). 



Fig. 52. Ck:tagoiial bowl. Porcelain with cnaincl deconidon in Kakiemon style 
of phoenix. Hi. 9 5 cm. Osterreichischcs Museum fiir angewandte Kunst, 

Vienna, acquired 1^69. 



Pig. 53, Round dish. Porcelain wiEh overglaze dccoraiEOii in enamel ling? iron 
red and ^me gold. Pomegranate spray and birds. Kakiemon style. Four spurs 
on the botiom. Diamr zz cm. Osterreichisches Museum fiir angew'aiidic Kunsii 
Vienna r formerly in Handelsmuseum* V'ietina^ 

^ Examples in ihe crslw^hUe Dresden Collection and in the % 4 ctoria and Albert 
Museum. Cf. O, Miinsterberg, japanhehe KunstgesahkhUi II Ij Berlin 1907, No. 19, 
and Honevi The Ceramic Art 0/ China, PL 1&3. 
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Ariia figure^^ paimed in Kakiemon style, are represented m various col- 
lections^ (Fig. 55). 

Kakiemon porcelain is oatstanding for the quality of its decoration. It was 
designated in the old inventories as 'La premiere quabtc colons do Japon' 
and was im.itaced by the early European kilns, especially Meissen, to the point 
of being often indistinguishable from their w-ares. 

Another very difterent group has much gayer colouring and is often over- 



Fig. 54. Ociagonal bowl. Porcelain with Kakiemon style enamel dccoradon, 
lIlustraEing an anecdote from die youth of the Chinese statesman Shiba Qriko. 
Diam. 25 cm. Museum fur Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg, 


laden w^ith decoration, probably to suit the taste of the Dutch merchants. The 
underglazc blue is blackish, and over the glaze the painting is in iron-red and 
gold, generally depicting motifs taken from brocade w^eaving. Occasionally 
bright enamel colours, and often black, arc added to these three basic colours. 
This is known in European trade as Old Imari. A typical piece both in form 
and decoration is a large vase in the Hamburg Museum (Fig. 56) decorated in 
underglaze blue, red and gold with paeonics, prunus, chrysanthemums and 
two phoenix. On Ud, neck and shoulder is a pattern arranged in sw^ags out¬ 
lined in blackish brown. The knob on the lid h in the form of a gilded 

^ Cf, also Pag^am cJJapafKM VoL tV%Fjg, 50; Munsicrbergtj^ji/^ofiwcftc K»mi- 
gtichichf^t n I j No. 
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The Momoyama and Tokagajva Periods {i ^jj-1614; i6t4-tS6j) 

falcon.^ The decoration h simpler od the va^c (Fig. 57) in the Cleveland 
Museum of An, consisting mainly of chrysandiemums. 

Old Imari vt^rc includes deep bowk and vases decorated with Dutch ships 

(Fig. 58)1 figtires of Dutchmen and 
misunderstood coats of arrass and 
shaving dishes with a concave scallop. 


Fig. 55. Fcmaie figurine. Forcelaiiij painted in Kakiemofi style. After Kokka 

120. 

Fig. 56. Large lidded vase. Porcelain painied in undcrglaM blue, red and gold 
with pacDiiies> umcj chrysandiemurn and two phMniK, On the lidj nKk 
and shouJders a polychrome swag patiem> outlined in dark browTi. Hi. with 
lid 38 cm. So-called Old Imari ware. Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, 

Hamburg- 


Deep basins w^tre made in the shape of chrysaothemuni flowers, painted 
with branches of chrj'santhemum and other plant motifs* Justus BHnck- 
matm^ says that these basins were often used as christening basins in North 

* Similar va^s ki Dresden are illiistraied by Miinsicrbergjf Japams^he ^waige- 
sMchfi^y III, No. 31+ 

^ Gtiide dte Hmtburg Musenr^t/(ir Kumf und Getitcrte, Hamburg p, 539. 
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Germany^ Other bowls were made in imltatioit of ChiDese^ and bear Chinese 
marks (Fig. 59). 

A small incense burner which came with the Sloane Collection into the 
newly founded British Museum in 1753 is a piece of Arita porcelain not made 
for the export marker. It is decorated in black and gold (Fig. 60)J 



Fig. 57. Va&c. Porcelain. "Old Imari\ 
Ht. 54'3 cfit. Courtesy of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, bequest 
of Cornelia B. Warner^ 



Fig- Vase. Porcelain ^ Picture of 
a Dutch ship. "Old Imari.^ Hi. 55 cm. 
Courtesy of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art* gift of Mr, Ralph King. 


Nonh of Arita Jics Okawachi, or Okochi, where at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the Daimyo of the Nabeshima family, lord of the Saga 
district, started a kiln to work for the princely household. Some Okawachi or 
Nabeshima porcelain is painted only in underglaac blue, but in the majority of 
pieces the blue is used in combination with overglaze enamels of green and 
yellow, and with iron red and black. Favourite motifs arc fruits, flowers and 


' R. L, Hobs™, HamihDok af thf Ptmery and Ponieimn of thi Faf Fasti London 1937, 
pp. 161-i. 
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birds (Fign 6i), and maple leaves on a background of waves or landscape. Use 
was made of other more austere designs reminiscent of textile patterns. The 
ware can be distingiiished by a blue pattern like a comb on the foot of the 
bowls (Japanese: kushide) and a blue ornament of four pearls and knots on the 
underside of the wall. 



Fig. 59. Deep bowL Porcelain. Fainicd in underulaze bluci green, ytlloWj iron 
red and some gcld> afcer & Chinese model. Hi. ^-5 cm. Inscription on the under¬ 
side in a double circle^ as on K*ang hsi period porcelain ^Ch'i yii pao ling chih 
ch^n^ (Burton-Hobson, p. 146) 'vessel of rare and precious jade'* 'Old Tmari' 
wajre, Cf+Yuzo Yamane^ i955,VoL I, Pl^ 14^ 

Osierrekhischcs Museum fiir angewandte Kunsu Vienna 1. gift of A. EKncr. 



Fig. 60. Incense buinerK Porceltiin. Paihied in black and gold. Hi. aboui 6 cm. 
Arita utuc. Until 175J in the Stoane CollcciionT courtesy of ihc British Museum, 
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Sometimes whole sets of bowls have exactly the same draw^lng^ from which 
one deduces that the set had the outline drawings done in charcoal on paper^ 
transferred onto the ungbzed body. Nabeshima porcebin was not known in 
Europe uniil the second half of the nineteenth centur}^; but a bowl decorated 
wi[h dragons in the British Museum carries the engraved mark of the old 
Dresden CoUectionj proving that at least one piece found its way to Europe in 



Fig. 6 t. Bowl. Porcelain. Painied in undergla^e blue and other colours over the 
glaze. Wagiaib on w^atcr plantsj against background of scale-shaped stylized 
waves. Djam. 14-5 cm. Nabcshima. Bighccenth century. Museum fiir Kiinst 
und GowTrbcj Hamburgh fonnerly S. Bing, Paris. 

the eighteenth century. It appears in the Dresden Inventory^ as acquired in 
1721^ (Fig. 62)* Celadon green porcelain was also produced in Okawachi. 

Lovely as Nabeshima porcelain is, it is surpassed in delicacy by Mikawachi 
(south of Arita), w'herc Koreans established the first potteries. After the dis¬ 
covery of suitable clay on the island of Amakusa it w^ent over to porcelaiu 
production. From 1751 onwards the Prince of Hirado, Matsura, was a patron 
and his successors continued the protecdoa. All the best works w^ere reserved 
for the court. Export of the ware began only in the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 


* Hobson j HttnJbi*<yk 4?/ the Pottery tfnd Poreelaiti efthe Far Fastj pp, 163-4. 
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Mikawachi porcelaiHj more often called Hiradot is palmed in a rather soft 
undCTgUze blue, with a preference for Chinese motifs (Fig. 65), Bowls with 
Chinese children painted on them are espedally favoured, and valued accord¬ 
ing to the number of children. Relief decoration was much used, and motifs 
were incised into the body, to show up the thinner design against the light. 
Figures were modelled in the round. Hobson has given a conjectural attribution 



Fig, 6 z* Bowl. Force tain. P^idTcd in imdci^l^ blue and bluCj tkirquoisc^ light 
yellow and iron red over the glazCr DiarriL 21 cm. Nabcshima, Formerly (sinee 
i j2i) in the Dresden Gollcciioiii courtly of the British Museum. 

of tUrado to the British .Museum’s incense box in the form of a boy with the 
bag of Hotel, the God of Good Luck. Whatever its provenance it is a well- 
modelled piece (Fig. 64). 

Kutani (’Nine valleys’), in the province of Kaga in the middle of the north¬ 
west coast of Hondo, is the home of a porcelain verj'd Liferent from those we 
have discussed so far, The kiln was founded about 1640 by the Daimyd 
Maeda Toshiharu of Daishdji after china clay had been found there. Tamura 
Gonzaemon and Goto Saijird (d. 17^) named as the potters of the early 
years. Of Saijiro k is known that he acquired or increased his knowledge of 
porcelain during an absence from Kaga, probably in Hizen, and possibly in 
China or Korea as w'eU, There is an undoubted Chinese influence in early 
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Fig. 63, Incense burner. Porcelain. Painted in pale undcrglaze blue. Chinese 
scene; lady playing The ch'i/i and listeners. Lid in funn of a bamboo basket, 
covered wilh cherry blossoms. Hi. S-j cm. Hirado. Nliieicench ccniiiry. 
Museum fur Kunsi und Gcwcrbcj Hamblirgi formerly S. Bingj Paris. 



Fig. 64. Incense holder in the form of a boy with Hotel's sack. Porcelain. Painted 
in underglaze blue. Diam, about 5-5 cm. Hirado? Coutlesy of the British 

Museum. 
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Kutani porcelain.^ A tradition runs that the painter Kmumi Morikage of the 
Kano school influenced the painting on Kutani porceLain. 

The clay of ko- (old) ktiiani is much less pure dian Arita porcelain and the 
wares of Nabeshiim and Rirado* and the glaze is never pure white. We can 



Fig. 65, Dish. PorccEaln. Decorated with butterfly and paconJes in aubergine, 
greens dark blue^ ochre yellow and red. Diam, 35 cm. Ko-kutam. Imperial 
Museum^ Tokyo. After Reidemeistcrj Studim zt4m Ko-KuianL Zeitschr, N.F^ 

15, 16 Jahrg. 3 4 Heft, 1919‘4<3- 

agree with Justus Brinckmann that it was this imperfection of the material and 
glaze that gave rise to the development of the more beautiful and more solid 
enamels which distinguish old Kutani. They were either painted on the ghtt, 
mostly in combination w'ith a small quantity of iron reds hy their brilliance 
distracting from the impurity of the glaze ; or they were applied to the unglazed 
body3 a technique known as ^tait stir biscuit ^ and covered it completely. 

An exceptionally good specimen of the first tjTpe is in the Toky^d Imperial 

* In ^Studicn zum Ko-Kutam^ OstasiauscheZcinchnft Ktw Series, 15 and 16 ]ahrg., 
3/4 Heft, 193^ 40^ Leopold Reidem^istcr speaks of Kanazawa in Kaga as a find place 
of valuable Ming porcelain. He suggests that Saiiirb may have met Chinese potters in 
Nagasaki (Hizen) who emigrated there after the esiabtishment of the foreipi Manchu 
government in China, 
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Museum (Fig. 65), a dish painted with butterflies and paeonies. Only enamels 
are used on the inside, and the outside is decorated with underglaze blue. 

A bowl in the Seattle Museum has a landscape in the centre surrounded by 
seventeen irregular circles filled with miniature landscapes, plants, gtnko 
leaves in heraldic stylization, flosvers and other modfs (Fig. 66). The Seifu 


Fig. 66. Bowl. PoKClain. Decorated with a landscape and small circles. Diam. 

31-5 cm. Ka-kutani. Courtesy of the Seaiile Art Museum, Eugene Fuller 

Memorial Colleciion. 

Kurachi Collection, Tokyo, has a bowl related to this one.‘ Figure 67 is a deep 
bowl in the Austrian Museum fur angewandtc Kunst in Vienna, painted on 
the bottom inside with figures on a terrace,* and a vase in the same collection is 
decorated with flying phoenixes (Col. Plate V). To this group belongs a bottle* 

■ Illusiratcd in Mcihimhu, detail. Tojiki Hyakusen. 

* Related pieces in Sekai Tdhi Zirtfhu (Catalogue of World’s Ceramics), Vol. VI, 
PP-5t.54p 55i7S,tn* 198 . 

■ lllusi rated by E. Zimmerman, Fig. 12; by Reidemeister, op. cii. Fig. 2 j in colour 
by Munsterberg 7 ‘*P®"'^* Kimstgeuhiehte., Ill, No. 36. 
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in the old Dresden Collection attributed by Ernst Zimmermann^ to Kutani. 
Kutani-yaki was not exported m any quantity until the nineteenth century. 
Fig. 68 shows a bowl in the Hamburg coliectionj decorated in bright enamels. 



Fig. 67, Bowl. Porcelain. Decoration ostr the glaze in bine, violet, green, 
yellow, iron red. Olani. a2'5 Osteneichischcii Museum fur 

angewandtc Kunst, Vienna, gift of A. Exner. 



Fig. 6S. Octagonal hathi (bowl). Porcelain. Decorated inside in green, blue, 
yellow and manganese purple enamels. Outside black twining plants under 
green glaze. Mark ‘Fuku’ (Luck) underneath, Ht. 7 3 cm. Kutani. Museum fur 
Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg, formerly Oiaki CoUection, 

* Die alien Bestandc von japanischem Porzellan in dcr Dresdentr Poraellansamm- 
lung', Mitteitwngfft uiu den Sdehiitchett K.unHSOnttHlwtgen 
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]n the cighteeath century' production ceased, or at any rate was very much 
reduced during several decades. The exaa dates arc very diflicult to establish, 
as accounts are numerous and contradictory. 

A new impetus in the nineteenth century took hold of the porcelain factories 



Fig. 69. Bottle. Porcelain. Decoraiton of clouds and flowers on a striped ground, 
mainly in iron rod, with some turquoise and lemon yellow enamels. Iron red and 
black outlines. Ht. 25 cm. Kutani. Probably seventeenth century. Amsiadt, 

Schtossmuseum. 

in Kutani and other places in the province of Kaga. Porcelains appear alongside 
imiiadons of the kQ-ktitam^ in which the decoration makes use primarily of the 
iron red used so sparingly before. Zimmermann's attribution of a bottle in 
Amstadt (Fig. 69) to the early period is protebly correct, for there is a jug in 
the collection of Richard de la Marc which is very similar in style and has a 
Dutch mount of 1671.^ A bottle in Hamburg (Fig. 70) probably belongs to the 
nineteenth century. For the late period the combination of iron-red and gold 

' The owner has kindly provided the following information: the jug is illustrated in 
the Catal(^ue of the Loan Exhibithn of Japanese Porcelain^ the Oriental Ceramic 
Society, March-April 1956, No. 50. 
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is characteristic 3 it was used in particular by lidaya Hachiroemon and by 
Eiraku Wazen who came from Kyoto in 1857. 

Brmkle>^ vouches for a factory in the prorince of Omi east of the Biwa Late, 
active between 1830 and 1860;, which produced both porcelain decorated in 
underglaze blue and enamelled ware. The incense burner in Fig. 71 from a 



Fig* jOr Boilk. Porcelain. Painicd on a striped iron red groLind with dark red, 
yellow and light blue-green with wisteria and a bird. Ht. 27 cm. Kutani, nine¬ 
teenth century. Museum fur Kiinst und Gewerbe, Hambiirg. A bottle, 
certainly oldcr^ of the same shape and size but decorated with enamels different 
in coIouTj in Honeyj The Ceramic j 4 rr of China and Other Cmmmes of ^he Far 
East, London 1^54, Colour Plate Cj betonging to Richard de la Mare. 

Japanese coilection is characicriscie of this enamelled style of koid-yakif The 
British Museum has one rather like it.® 

Since the early nineteenth century^ Seto (Owari province) has produced 
porcelain in addition to its long-valued tea ware. The potter Kato Tamikichi 

* Koto - east of the lake. 

* Hobson, Handkook of ihe Potror^'^ and Poreefam of the Far Easl^ Fig. 259. 
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learnt the [cchnique in Arlta. Good work was done in the older blue-and-whiie 
Soto porcelaiuj^ but the kiln resorted more and more to the production of less 
attraaive pieces of technical virtuosity for the growing export market, 
gigantic vases and dishes, and Sow^er pO[S and odier shapes with white relief on 
a blue ground. 



Fig. 71. HexagonflJ incense burner. Porcelain - Painting of six Taoist iinmortals 
in undcTglajte blucj iron red and green enamel. Ht. 12 4 cm* KiitS-yaktj nine¬ 
teenth cemniy. After AfetA/ns^ju, sub-scciion Tojiki Hyaktiseth 

^ E. Hannover, /^efterv pf^r^elatn^ Vol. IL The Far Fast (txans. B. Rackham), 
London 1925, Fig. 344. 
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METALWORK 


Technique 

Japanese metalwork, like tKc Chinese^ makes more use of base metals than of 
gold and silver* Copper is the most common^ often alloyed with other metals, 
and particularly with tin to form bron^, called in Japanese karakariet "Chinese 
metal*. The proportions of copper and tin vary within wide limits from period 
to period* partly because different patina were sought after a[ different times. 

Several other alloys of copper arc common = Suwart, including lead as well 
as tin Ms known as early as the Nara period and shakud^ which contains a 
small addition of gold and silver to make it patinatc to a shiny blue or blue- 
black. Shibuich^ came later^ a grey metal, either light or dark^ of copper and 
silver combined. Sentaku Is yedow^j an alloy of copper wnth titi j Isd and a large 
percentage of zinc. 

Bronze-founders in ancient japan used the are perdue method, know^n alike 
on the continent of Asia and in Europe; The founder first mak^ a core roughly 
to the shape of the object to be cast. He coats It with wax, and onto this coaling 
works the details of the outer surface. Protruding wax bars are attached to 
various points on ihc rnodel, which is ihen encased in successive layers of fine 
foundiy^ sand, leaving the ends of the wax bars clear. The wax jacket between 
the core and the sand mould is melted out, and the wm bars melt to leave aii 
vents. Molten metal is poured in to fill the space left by the wax and the air is 
expelled through the vents. When the bronze is ojol the sand mould is broken 
to uncover an exact replica of the w'ax model. The liquid bronze pcnctraiing 
into the vents leaves protruding bars on the vessel w^hich have to be filed off. 

Iron is next in importance to bronze* Armourers, swordsnuths and tsuba^ 
makers were skilful iron-forgers* Statuettes w'cre made in wTOUght iron or, less 
commonly, chafed. Iron cisete w'as also much practised. 

Precious metal was used relatively rarely on its own for large-scale wwks. 

* It sometimes contains sUver as well. 

* This alloy is often stated to be of copper and gold alone. According to Jino Harada, 

Engliih Caiaioguc of Treasvrei in the irnperial Repository Tokyo 1932, ihohudo 

today consists of 95 per cent copper, 1 per cent gold and 4 P^*" cent silver. Gf. Kaempfer & 
descripxion of what he calls pr 33. 
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SDver aureoles and crowns for large Buddhist statues are frequent enough bur 
drinking vessels, in Europe an important part of the work of the siJveisoiitl], 
were provided by lacquerers and potters. Jewellery of precious metal was 
unknown in andent Japan. In general the use of gold and silver was restricted 



Fig, 72. Dotaku. Branae. Height 96 cm. 
Fiist-second century a,D. Courtesy of the 
CIcvetand Museum of An, 


Shikoku. Bells like these have not been 


to decorating objects of copper, 
copper alloys and iron. For this 
purpose, mainly in sword decora¬ 
tion, the different techniques of 
gilding, plating and inlay are found. 
Mertykit the small ornamental parts 
of the sword grip, are sometimes 
made entirely of gold. Shakudo 
and sttdiukhi were often inlaid or 
apphqued on iron or copper. 

Enamelling was done both in 
champleve and cloisonne. 

Pre- and Froio-histfmc Period 

(Before the middle of the sixth 
century a.d.) 

The use of metal is not known 
in Japan before the Yayoi period. 
Here as elsew'hcre w'eapons and 
tools are among the earliest pro¬ 
ducts of metallurgy. jViore inter¬ 
esting for art history ate the 
numerous bronze ‘bells’ called in 
Japanese dotaku^ which arc never 
found associated with other copper 
or bronze objects. They appear 
mainly before the proto-historic 
Dolmen period, distributed over 
large areas in the centre of the 
Main Island and the island of 
found on the continent, neither are 


they found, as the Japanese point out, on the island of Kyfishu, which lies 
nearest to the mainland. They snicm, at least in form, to be peculiarly Japanese. 
Their outline is characteristic: it narrows towards the top, where there is a 
high curved flange that continues down the sides [sometimes; Trans.) with 
' S. Umehara, >u) keitkyu, TokyO 1927, 
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little lobe-shaped kaohs (Fig, 72) which may not stop at the top of iht bodys 
but continue round the cun^e of the flange. These ‘belh^ have no clappers^ in 
which they resemble Chinese bellSj nor do they show any marks on the outside 
from a striker* Their funaion is not known, and has puzzled archaeoJogisrs 
since the seventh century A.D. The size of dSiaku varies considerably; the 
smallest have a height of about 20 cm.j the largest 1-5 m. The smaller are 
regarded as the earlier. The decoration, which suggests parallels with South 
Chinese art, is in fine rehef On some dotakti the surface is covered w'ith a sort 
of wave pattern, others have animal and human figures^ in others again all 
kinds of animals are represented in rectangular panels framed with cross- 
hatching, together with hunting scenes and scenes from peasant life. A few 
iron dotaku have been found. 

The most numerous finds of the Dolmen period are mirrors. Alany are 
Chinese imports and Japanese imitations of them, but there are gome of 
original design. These latter are circular like the Chinese mirrors and have the 
pierced knob on ihe back through which to thread a cordj and are decorated 
with hunting scenes or with representations of trees, houses and birds. Some 
have geometric designs or little bells attached round the rim. 

Grave goods include w'eapons and armour. One of the most interesting finds 
is a hebnet in the National Mtoaeum, Tokyo, made of plates of gilt bronze. A 
horizontal central band is engraved w ith extraordinary^ not always identifiable 
animals,* Other finds include sw^ord pommels and horse trappings in open¬ 
work. 

Froitt ih£ Introduaiim of Buddhism {mid-sixth century) w ihe erid 0/ ihe 

Toktigartva Period 

Buddhist Religious Work 

The success of Buddhism provided new employment for the metal-worker. 
The numerous lemples and monasteries were soon filled with images and cult 
objects of all kinds. It is difficult lo assess the contribution of the indigenous 
Japanese genius to Buddhist an during its first two centuries on Japanese soil. 
Artistic aaivity was extensive and on a large scale, and it must be supp{)sed 
that more and more Japanese craftsmen were employed in the undertakings 
alongside Chinese and Koreans. The art of the Hcian and Fujtwara periods 
has a distinct Japanese character, even if in the preceding centuries the 
Japanese were merely learning their trade from the Chinese and Korean 
master craftsmen. 

Buddhist bronze sculpture is outside the scope of this book, but a word 
about its lechnical achievement is not out of place. We cite as evidence of this 
^ Pageant 0 /Japanese An^ Vol. IV, Pi, yij Fig. 66, 
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technical excellence the Yakushi Trinity in the Rondo of the Yaknshiji (in 
Yamaro)' with its 4-metrc-high figures^ ascribed to the first quarter of the 
eighth century. The Vairochana Buddha in the Todaiji in Kara was cast in the 

mid-eighth century'j the grandson of 
a Chinese immigrant is named as the 
sculptor. These works have suffered 
badly over the years, but the w-ell 
known 14'inetre-high Buddha of 
Kamakura, cast in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, is in a better state 
of preservation. 

The great silver or bronze aureoles 
of Buddhist statues, often making use 
of skilful openwork, belong to dcoor- 
aiivc art and thus to the subject- 
matter of this book. One of the earliest 
is the large nimbus of the Shaka 
Trinity' in the Hoiyuji (Yamato), a 
work of Tori, the successor of a 
Chinese artist, dated to 623. 

In the shrine of the Tachibana- 
Fujin in the Kondo of the Horyuji is 
an Amitabha Trinity* w'hich Kiiinmcl 
dates to about 670. The open-work 
silver aureole of the central figure 
betrays in its palmcttes a Hellenistic 

Fig. 73. Aureole. Silver. Thirteen influence transmitted through T’ang 
Buddhd fiEum in ihc cinclts. Late 

Faiiwara period, pitennoji. Afrer ^ , f Fujiwara 

Tuples tfilii Treasures^ 393, ^ , 

period in the Shitennop depicts 

thirteen Bodhisaitvas ^surrounding a lotus flower (Fig, 73), 

A masterpiece of open-work is to be seen in the bronze autecle of an 
'■ lllusxmed by W, Watson Scuipturej London 1959JH- sja-c and Kuitltnclj 

Die Kumr CAjV?ctfj p. 115. 

^'Ttic hisiorical Buddha Sh^kyamunJ and Two Bodhisattvas** K<fkkiij No, 169; 
Horyuji Taikvo, 49; Ktlmmcli Dk Kumt Chma^^J&p&ns md Koreas^ PL VIL 

• Amitabha or Amida, Lord of the Western Paradiise (cf. p> 25) with the Bodhisattvas 
Kannon and Scishi. //do'u/i Taikyd, 17-19; KummcL Dk Knnsi Chhias, Jup<^ni mtd 
Kwasy Fig, 83 . 

* 0 . Kiimmci (JnlftJ, E. Grosse)* OH^i^tisches Gerdt {Kunst des Bd. X), 

Berlin 1925, Pi^ 20. R. T+ Paine and A, Soper^ The and ArchkccUfre aj Japan, 
London 1955+ 
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eleveii’^headcd Kannon of the foumenth century in tKc possession of the 
Marquis Saburo Inouyei Tokyo. ^ 

The metal crowns of wooden Bodhisattvas are stylistically and technicnily 
close to the aureoles. An example is the open-work bronze cro^^tt of the early 
seventh centur>' Kannon in the Yumedono of the Horyuji.* 

The ebborate buih-up silver crown of the Fuku Kensaku Kannon in the 



Fig. 74. Tray of a Karabusu (trunk of Chinese fonn). Pierced and gilded metal 
medaltions, and between them mothern^if-pearl inlay, Bih, about 47 

1100+ Kongobuji on the Kdyasan^ Kii province. After K^kka ziz^ 

Hokkedd of the Tddaiji is an outstanding work of the Nara periods It has a 
cast silver statuette of Amida in the front and is set with precious stones.’^ 

The crown of the Kichijdten in the Horyuji belongs, like the statue itself, 
to the eleventh ccnrur>'. 

In this context we should introduce the great hangings called bau^ and the 
baldaquins called rewjfia/ which are found in Buddhist temples. 

A remarkable hariy previously in the Hdryuji, hangs in the National Museum, 
Tokyo. ^ 11 is made of plates of gilded copper or bron2e, each of which is 

^ Birthi^r At4ssteliufig Kufist^ ifi. 

* Taikydf 51; Kiimmel, Die Kumt Chtnasyjapam wid Koreasy Fig. ^5. 

“ Pageant of Japanese Arty Vol. IV, PI, 35, 

* Horytiji i4j 57; Pageant of Japanese VgL IV, PL 33, Fig^ 72. 
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engraved or pierced. The predominant motifs are flying heavenly musicians 
(apsara) and tvpiniog plants. It is listed in the Horytlji inventory of 747 and is 
therefore ascribed to the Asuka period (552-645). 

Another important work of this kind is the rengai over the Arnida of 1050 in 



Fig. 75. (reliquary). Bronze gik. Hu 37 cm. Thinwmh-fcniJtccnth 

centmy. SaidaJiu Nara. After Japanese Tanpkt ffW thdr TreaSurfi^ 

the Byoddin in Uji. The baldaquin over the altar of the Konjilddo in ChOsonji 
[Mutsu province) is at least a hundred years later. 

Some of the finest of Buddhis( metalwork is the open-work ornameniaiion 
of the Tamamushi shrinej originally laid over a ground formed of the wing- 
cases of the tamamushi beetle. Ii dates from the first half or the middle of the 
seventh centurj'J With this can be listed the certainly later open-work metal 
medallions decorating the inner tray of a temple chest in the Kongobufl 

74)- 

Sharito served to hold relics. Figure 75 shows a reliquary from the thirteenth 

* Kijkka, 1S2. 
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to fourteenth ceniur>^ in the Saidaiji at Kara. A delicate round shrine stands on 
two high steps. Its six thin pillars support a low domed roof of Chinese style 
decorated in bas relief- The rafters protrude in a wide upward curve and the 
crown of the roof h in the form of a lotus pillar bearing a crystal jewel* Six 
screensj pierced with designs of dragons with sacred pearls in clouds and plant 
motifSj close in the lower part of the shrine. Under them are six horizontal 
high reliefs of lions and paconics* The upper half of the shrine is open* and 
above ihe opening six narrow^ screens* delicately pierced with a design of 
tw^ining plants* form the transition to the roof. A bronze globe made of two 
joined hemispheres hangs inside and can be seen through the openings- 
Inside it is a crystal holder for a relic. Both the shape of the roof and its 
crowding with the sacred jewel are borrowings from the pagoda of the 
Chinese. 

Holy scriptures, like relics* were kept in elaborate containers. Some of 
cylindrical shape are made in pierced bronze gilt. 

During the Heian and Kamakura periods it was the custom to bury' sutras 
and cult objects in containers of various kinds. The usage is explained by the 
prevalent Idea that the era of the historical Buddha Sakyamuni ms drawing to 
an end to give way to the new era of the Buddha of the future, JVlaitreyaJ 
Excavations at appropriate places have yielded interesting finds : for example a 
sutra box of gilt bronze in Kimbusen (Nara prefecture) belonging to the 
Kimbusenji in Nara.* It is a slender horizontal box resting on a stand with four 
cur\'ed legs. 

One holder for iUuminated manuscript scrolls docs not belong among these 
finds* but gives its own history in documents accompanying the scrolls. They 
were produced in the year 1164 by members of the Taira or Hrike family and 
destined for the Itsukushima jinja in Aid province.^ The box is of thakudo. It is 
in three sections and stands on a base with three hollow' divisiDos. l^he outer 
surface of the seciions has a band of decoration: dragons with pearls and 
stylized clouds in applique of gilded copper and silver. The slightly domed lid 
has comer ornaments in the form of clouds and a large centre panel , on which 
a small pagoda floats on the breach of two dragons. 

The form of the base with the three curved openings appears several 
centuries earlier in China^ for instance on a sarcophagus of the Sui dynasty 
(58IH617) in the Boston Museum of Fine itrts.^ 

1 Pagetint o/Jupanese Art^ VoL I Vj pp. 49,7S. 

* Pageani 0/Japanese Art, Vol. IV* PI. 39. 

^ Ohen tUustrt^iedj I-a. Bosscit, Gacfikhte Kurntgewerbes, Ill, p, 149; 
Kiimmcl-Grosscj Ostasi^ituehes Gerat, PL iiiFagitimafJopifimeArfj Vol IV, Fig* 90. 

‘ Leigh Ashton, Intrtfduition ihe Study of ChirKsc Scuipture^ London 19^5 PI, III| 
Fig. 1 - 
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The form of the begging bowl id the Oevcland Moseom of Art (Fig. 76) 
has many earlier parallels* There is a large collection in the Shosoid in glared 
polychrome pottery. 

In the pictare of the tamanmihi shrine reproduced in Fig. 155 the two 


Fig, Bowl^ Bmazegih^ engraved. Hi. 12’5 cm. Fujiwara period. Courtesy of 
The Cleveland Museum of Art^ I. H* Wade CoUection. 

priests are holding long-handled censers called The oldest example of 

the ^dro is one ascribed to the Asuka period in the National Museum, which 
previously belonged to the Horyuji, a plain but beaudfijlly shaped piece^ made 
of brass.® The end of the handle is in the form of a bird's laiL Several €gdro are 
preserved in the Shosoin; that illustrated in Fig. 77 shows the topical form. 
The handle here, as in many similar incense burners, has the form of a small lion* 
An was shown in the 1954 exhibidon, ^Oosterse Schatten', in the 
Rijksmuseumj Amsterdam, from the collection of Six van Wimmenum, 
Laren.’ it is decorated with lotus in cloisonne enamel. The catalogue does not 
give a date (with this technique it is often very difliculc to decide on one) but it 
^ E « handle, (A^ro) -ccnscr. 

^ Pti^eoju ofjtipuriest Vol. IV, PL 34. ® No. 532. 
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refers to similar pieces which arc knowo, amon$ others from the erscwhUc 
Takahashi Collection, Tokj^o. 



Fig. 77- Effore. Middle period- Shosoin, Nara. After Toyei Shukdr 



Figr 7R. Buddhist standing incctisc holder^ ShakudS. Decorated with 
motifs. Hr. 30 cm, Tokugawa period. Museum fiir Kimst und Gewerbe^ 

Hamburg. 

Fig, 79. Two shoktijd w'ith box. Bronze. ShosoiDj Nara. After Tdyei Shuko. 


Lonis motifs are used on a standing incense burner of later date in the 
Hamburg Museum (Fig. 78). 
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The basic form varied little for the points of staffs of wandering 
priests and monks; they had meiaJ rings attached to make a jingle. We 
illustrate tw^o early examples from the Shosoin (Fig. 79). The right-hand 
one shows the typical shape fully developed. Tw'O ogival curves join 

together in a figure like a lotus 
Sower. Their intumed ends hold 
the Buddhist p^is and a small 
pagoda forms the central motif 
On each of the curves hang^ as 
always, three flat metal rings* 

A simpler ^kakujd terminal^ also 
of the Nara period^ excavated in 
Nachij Kii province, is in the 
Tokyo National Museum.* The 
^hnkiijo with figured decoration in 
the Zentsuji temple (Fig. So) is 
alleged to have been brought from 
China by Kobo Daishi (774-835). 
The lemplc is in his birthplacOj 
Zentsuji (Sanuki province in the 
island of Shikoku), 

The shakuja is among the 
attributes of the benevolent 
Bodhisattva Jizo (cf. p. 229). Both 
small and large wooden represen¬ 
tations of him always hold this 
metal staff, often elaborately 
decorated. 

The sceptre held by priests 
when preaching, nyoi^ is generally 
made of ivory, rhinoceros horn or 
tortoiseshell, but metal was some¬ 
times used* The National Museum 
in Tokyo has a nyoi of gilt bronzej with a date corresponding to 957.* The 
decoration is engraved with a very sty lized pacony-like pattern. 

Two kinds of w^aier bottle deserve attention. One is caUed by the Indian 
word kundika^ in Japanese suibyd. A large funnel is attached 10 the belly;, and 
the neck, always very tall and slender, has an extension like a Iid^ but w'hich is 
joined fast to the neck and holds a tube leading into the neck. Ananda K. 


Fig. Skaki^jo EenrunaJ. In the centre 
Amida between two Bodhisattvas, at each 
side one of the four Kings of Heaven, 
Shakudo. Ht. 22-5 cm. Zentsuji (Sanuld). 
After Tajima, Ssiecud Rehes of Japamse 
An. 


* Pi2geat!i of Japanese Art^ Vol. IV, Fig. So. - Ibid. Fig. 33, 
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Coomaraswamy and Francis Stewart Kershaw have demonstrated that this 
corresponds to the drinking vessel of Indian Buddhist monkS], which the 
Chinese pilgrim, l-Ching, saw there in the seventh century a.d. Water was 
drunk from the spotit at the top by tipping up the vessel and pouring the 
water into the mouth r The funnel was used for hUJng the vessel. It is 
notj however, certain that the kundika was solely a drinking vessth It is 
sometimes spoken of as an altar vessel to 
be placed in front of the figure of the 
Buddha and used by the priests for hand 
ablution. 

This form of vessel can be traced back 
in India as far as the Maur^'a period (326- 
1B5 BXO Fut it cannot be dated in East 
Asia with any certainty^ before the eighth 
century A.D. From then onwards it seems 
to have been produced in quantity; there 
are many examples in metal, earthenware 
and stoneware, a large proportion of 
them coining from Korea.* 

From the various metal kundika pre- 
serv^ed in Japan one in the Shosoin is 
illustrated here because it is the earliest 
which can be given an approximate date 
(eighth century) (Fig. St). Another, 
ascribed to the Nara period, was origi- 
naUy in the Horyuji and is now in the 
Tokyo National Museum.* The Mishima 
sanctuary in Izu province possesses an 
early kundikd.^ 

In Buddhist paiudngs the kurtdika is 
seen among the equipment of priests and 
as an attribute of deities. 

The ambrosia vessel (Indian: Amrta kalasa) is similar in form to the 
huudikoy but has no funnel. It too is among the attributes of Buddhist figures, 
for example in a painting in the Toky 5 School of Fine Arts representing the 
apparition of Maitrcya. 

* Fotirceen eximplcs in stone-ware or metal are illustrated in The Sth and ^ch 
volumes of the ChSien Kosekii^tifu (Korean Mofiurrients). 

I o/Japiittese AniVoV IV,PI. 37. 

* Shtiko JisshQ, Dokij Part 3. 
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Fig. 3 l. Kfmdikar Bton2e. On the 
fLinnelTi a mask. Hi. aboui 33 cm. 
Shosoin r Nara. After Toyei Shuko. 
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A bronze boitk in this form in xhe Imperial CoUection in Tokyo^ belongs to 
ihe seventh to eighth century. 

An unusual type is represented by a gilded copper ewer In the Shosoin. Here 
a tall neck rises above a disc-shaped hody^ with a voy broad horizontal Up. 
The long spout ends in the shape of a fanEastlc bird's head (Fig, Sz). 

For the shapes of bronze flower vases the archaic Chinese t$un \^ses w^ere 



Fig. S?, Ewer with long spout. Copper* gilt. Sh&soin, Nara. After Toyci Shuk6, 

often [aken as models^ for example for the vases of the Hokkeji in Nara which 
were cast in 1325,- 

Containers for aromatics figure in temple furniture. The Horyuji possesses 
one of simple globe shape^^ 

Like the pre-Buddhisi bells of China* Far Eastern Buddhist temple bells^ 
frequently very large^ are often without clappers. They hang in w™den 
tow^ers and are sounded by beating with a wooden rod hung beside them. 
There are not many of these beUs in Japan. The oldest dateable one is from the 
year 698 in the Myoshinji in Kyoto** The dome Is divided by lines into three 
zones of approximately rectangular panels^ growing slightly smaller towards 
the top. In the top row they are each dotted with twenty-eight knobs In the 
same way as the ancient Chinese bell. 

A bell in the Byodoin in Uji is a good five centuries later in datc*^ The decora¬ 
tion is divided up in the same way as on the older bell. 

Small priests* handbells called r« have a clapper* Their handle has the form 

* H&ryuji Tokyo 1913-1^. Also in Kiimmcl-Gfossej Ofiasidihches 

* Hhtmre i^arf dujaptm, p. 140. 

" Horyuji Okagami^ also Kummct-Grossci Ostasiaftickis Geratf PL Z i. 

* Pageani ofJapanesiArtj VoL IV* Fig. 74. 

* Kiimmel-Crosse, Oiiatiatischei G^rat, PL 31. 
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of a vqjra (cf. Fig. 85 kf[)* This magic implem&nt appears on [he dome of 
these bells as a motif of decoration, Oihers motifs are lotus and Sanskrit 
characters. 



Fig^. S3+ Siand for a gong. Bronze. Hi, iSS cm. Kofulkuiii Nara. Atier TajimST 
Seka^d Rdlks o/Jup^nesd Art. 


In [his content belong the little gih bronze bells^ chimakti^ that hang on 
temple banners as weights. 

Bronze or iron goitgs> or kyd^ are a part of temple furmture. One of 
these is presen-xd in the Kofukuji in Nara. It han^ on a big stand formed of 
four dragons (of Chinese or Japanese origin ? 3 h Earlier the stand held a Chinese 
musical stone (Fig. 83)* A bronze kei with lotus ornament^ ascribed to the 
Hoian period is in the Zenrinji in Kyoto.* 

The Berlin collection had a gong of about fourteenth century date of gilt 


' Piigtant nfJ^pantM ArttWol, IV, PL 43. 
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bronze. Ii wa$ in the shape of a butterfly and hung on a black lacquer 
stand.’ 

Temple gardens were lit by tall lanterns, and these are sometimes mastet- 
pleoes of bronze casting. In Fig. 84. is the octagonal lantern in the Todaiji, 
ascribed to the Nara period; on its opcn-wx>rk sides relief figures of lions 
among clouds alternate with Rodhisattvas as musicians.- 



Fig. 34. Detail of a temple lanicin. Brunxe. Ht. of whole lanicm 4-6J m. Naia 
period. Todaiji, Nara* After Tajima, StUcud Relia of Japanese Ari- 

The most important of smaller cult objects is the wheel tSanskrii: chakra^ 
Japanese: rimbS)^ a very ancient Indian symbol, on the one hand of Chakravar- 
tin, the Universal Monarch of this world, on the other of the Lord of a trans¬ 
cendental world: Buddha (Fig. 85), in Buddhist symbolism it acquired a 
special significance as the ‘Wheel of the Law’ which was put into motion by 

' Ktimmcl-Gnissc, Osfttsiatiiekes GeratfYi. 29. 

’ Another side is illustrated in Pageant of Japattess Artt Vol. IV, H. 36. Also a 
general picture. Fig. 79. 
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the historical Buddha after his Enlightenment, In Indian art in the early days 
of Buddhism the Enlightened One was not given human form, but was 
sjTnbolized by the wheel. It is one of the symbols held by many-arnicd 
Buddhist figures. 

The ufl/ra (Japanese: kongo), another of the cult symbols, is the divine 



Fig. Kj, Three Buddhist cult objceis, Left, vajra. Centre, rimbo. Right, iokkf>, 
Bronsse. Diam. of wheel 12-5 cm, Tofcugawa period. Museum fur Kumi und 

Gewerbe, Hamburg. 

weapon named in ancient Indian poetry'. In Buddhist art it is the attribute 
of the divinities singled out by the mystical sects. The swords tarried by some 
of these divinities have on occasion a r-'tiyru-shapcd handle, Kayra-shaped 
handles for hand bells have already been referred to. The vajra is a double 
trident with the points turned inwards. Sometimes there are four or five points 
instead of three (Fig. S5). 

The third cult symbol is the sceptre-shaped lohko (Fig, S5). 

Secular Pieces {except mirrors, armour and sitaird ortiarnem) 

Most secular metalwork was commissioned for the tea ceremony. Cfu^a/tia, 
iron tea-kettles with low' relief, have been cast since the fifteenth century, the 
middle of the Ashikaga period. The rings to lift them are of wrought iron, 
while the lid is generally of copper or bronze and often inlaid. The main 
production centres for the kettle were Ashtya in Chikuzen province, and Sano 
in Shimoisuke, where the Temmyo family w'orked. Ashiya pieces are con¬ 
sidered the more elegant. The Tokyo National Museum' has a handsome 
* Pageoni tifJapai(CfcAri,\o]. IV, Pl- 48. 
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chogatna of this tj'pe, dating from about 1500. It is decorated ia raised line 
relief with five horses and a hill motif. The style of decoration is reminiscent of 
ink painting and is found on other kettles of the same or rather later date.' 
This is to be expeaed, since painters like Sesshu (1420-1506) provided 
sketches for them. So also did Tosa xMiisunobu (1434-1525), who worked in a 
different style. 

A late sixteenth-century ctiagama decorated w-iih the two imperial coats of 
arms, the seventeen-petalled chrysanthemum and the paulotvma unperialiSf is 
reputed to be the work of the kettle-caster Yojiro of Kyoto and once to have 
belonged to Hideyoshi. Several dated pieces by Yojira exist, including lan¬ 
terns and kettles.* 

A close pattern of paeonies decorates a chagatm in the erstw'hile Department 
of Far Eastern Art in the Berlin Museum, attributed to the seventeenth 
century by O. Kiinuuel.* 

HitfMhi, charcoal basins with perforated lids, were mtstly cast in bronze, 
but sometimes wToughi in iron. They were used for warming the hands, and, 
in mote recent times, for lighti ng pipes. 

A beautifully wrought hibacM, which O. Kiimmel does not think earlier than 
the end of the sixteenth century, is in the Imperial Museum in Tokyo, having 
once formed part of the Hdrjijfi collection. On one side is a silhouette of the 
moon-dwelling hare with its mortar, on the other a silhouette of the sun bird.' 

Incense was not confined to Buddhist ceremonies but used on special 
occasions in private life, for example for the chanoyu and for a society gamp 
called ko-av>ase, in which the participants had to guess from the fragrance of 
the smoke what material was being burned. There are both standing- and 
hand-incense burners, many in the form of animals. Plant shapes like the 
lotus were more realistic when used for secular than for religious incense 
burners. 

The incense game made use of ipbuihii^fei quiver-shaped containers with 
pierced walls, often of silver, which held the small tongs and shovels fcf Fie 
i 67 ).‘ 

//antnAe are flower vases to stand in the tokonama. Though for the most part 

thej' were made in pottery, bronze ones are not uncommon. 

For the equipment of the writing table metalwork provided fudeiate (brush 

' An, Vot. IV, Fig. 97; W, Speiser, Die Kumr Ottsfiens, Berlin 

Figs, 123 , 129, 

' Kummel gives ihc following dates fo™ Thieinc and Becker, AUgemeitter Lexikort 
atrMd^idenKuiatler : 1577,1580,1583,1585, r^ooand 1610. 

* Kuinindl-Grusse, Oiiasiau'sch^s G^aij P|, 78, 

• HoryQji Ohagami. Kummcl-Grosse. Ostasiaiischa Gemr, I'l 121 

‘ Cf. also J. Brincfcmann. Ku»ii und Witw/nvrA injapao, Berlin 1889, p. 159. 
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stands) atid small mhuire (water holders) from which water is sprinkled onto 
the rubbed ink block. These Latter are kept in suj:^uribak& (ink bLcx:k box) (cf. 

Fig. 145). 

Metal was much used to decorate the w^oodwork of temples and dwelling 



Figr Kugtkakushi. Bronze. Four kin emblems in champlevc red, green> 
violet and blue^green enamel. The button-shaped flowers in the centre in 
polychrome enamel Ht, and Bih. 14-5 cm. Tokugawa period. Museum fiir 
Kunst und Gewerbe^ Hamburg, 



Fig. S7. Two hikuc with matching designs. Hare and fem in moonlighu Htr 
5'5 cm. Tokugawa period. Museum fiir Kunst und Gew^rbei, Hamburg. 

houses. Temple pillars stand on a bronze footing above the bascj and many 
other parts arc richly ornamented with bronze. Metal kugikakusM [Fig. 86) are 
fixed over the mortice iointings of horizontal beams with vertical posts* 
Sliding doors of rooms and cupboards are fitted with kikiiCt inset huger plates 
(Fig. 87)^ CO make them easier to open* Enamel was used on hikiTe and 
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kugikaktisiii after about 1600, and it was used for the first time on sword 
ornamem shortly afterwards by Himta Donin. 


Mirrors 

Mirrors of prc-Buddhis[ date were dealt with od p. 97, 

Of later minors there are no less than fiftj-^dght in the Shosoin (eighth 
century). Most of them are round, some six- or dght-lobed, and some square 



Fig. gg. Vine mirror. Bronze, China. T'ang period (a.D. 6ig-9ci6). Shosoin 
Nara. After Toyei Shukd. 


or octagonal. Many have relief design on the back: creatures of Chinese fable 
in fnezes or freely spread over the surface, or. on the Vine mirrors’, dose vine 
scrolls among which move wild animals, birds and insects (Fig. SB) Some¬ 
times the back is lacquered, with ornament of gold and sUver or of mother-of- 
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pearl embedded in h. One of the most beautiful mirrors is silver plated j it has 
an engraved and embossed design of Taoist spirits ^ dragousi a phoeni^c^ cranes 
and deer in an island Landscape. The central picture is surrounded by a plant 



Fig. 39. Bronze Mirror. Decorated with embossed and engra^'ed silver platCy 
partly gilded. On ihc islands of the centraJ design are dragonSs a phocnist, 
cranes and deer. Spirits playing the ch*ht (a kind of zither) and month-organ. In 
the broad blind phoenue, peacocks and other birds in a twining plant. Round the 
edge arc the pa-hm (Chinese signs of the ekmenTS)^ birds^ flowers and a poem. 
Diam. 40 5 cm. China, T^ang period {6!8^90&). Sbosoin, Nara. After Toyei 

Shuko. 

scroll reminiscent of Hellenistic art (Fig. 89)—a resemblance far from unique 
at this period. 

A rw^elve-sided silver mirror^ decorated on the back in doisoime enamel, is a 
strikingly unique piece from the technical point of view'.* There is only this 


H 


* M. Fcddcrscot Chirissi De^oralive ^rfjFig. 134. 
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one of cloisonne enamel in the whole collection, bui the Japanese claim that 
ocher pieces with cloisonne have been found. 

O. Kiimmel published In 1922 a round bronze mirror dated 725, on which 
is a fine relief portrayal of Maitreya, the Buddha of the Future, called in 
Japanese Mirofcu.^ 

Another mirror with relief decoration in the Tokyo National Museum is 
ascribed to the eighth century and has the Chinese motif of four stecp-cliffed 
islands rising from the sea.* 

Otto Kiimmel noted that of the many ways of decorating mirrors in the 
Nara period exemplified in the Shosoin only bronze casting survived into the 
following Heian and Fujiwara periods (794-1185). At the same time the style 
became increasingly Japanese. Mirrors of the Heian period are represented 
in the Cleveland Museum of Art by one with the edge formed into eight 
bracket-shaped lobes. Two large phoenix and small stylized clouds fill the 
surface of the back almost completely (Fig. 90). The general appearance, 
including the eight-sided division of the circumference, is stiU strongly 
influenced by Chinese style. 

The type of mirror predominating from Heian limes onwards is called 
tsakydy 'Japanese mirror’. Its characteristic shape is a plain circle. Frequently 
an inner circle concentric with the rim divides the decoration into an outer 
frieze and a large inner circular panel. The design of the central panel often 
spills into the frieze (Fig. 91). 

On a mirror in the Cleveland Museum the ornament is formed by two 
flying cranes and fir branches. Branches decorate the frieze as well. A closely 
similar piece in the Tokyo National Museum has stylized clouds in addition to 
the branches.* Cranes and fir branches, symbol of long life, are used on the 
lacquers of this and later periods. Other motifs are yamd^uki plants {kem'a 
japonka) and sparrows, also chrysanthemiun, for example on two mirrors 
published by O. Kiimmel belonging to the erstwhile Department of Far 
Eastern Art, Berlin.^ 

Designers were not content to reproduce single birds and plants, and tried 
their hand at representations of landscape. A composition of cranes among 
autumn vegetation appears for instance in relief on an exceptionally large 
mirror of this period housed in a private Japanese collection (diara. 245 cm.).* 

Landscapes coniinued to be used as the design on mirrors in the Kamakura 
period. Sometimes characters of script were added, and the whole, read as a 
^ Das KwmgefXicrbff inJapariM Bcrtin 1922, Fig. 39. 

3 Pagiant Japanese At[^ VoL IVj Fig. 75. 

= pageant of Japanese Vol. IVj Fig, 

* Kuituncl-Gro^stj Osiasiatisches Gerat, Pb. 134, 135. 

‘ Pageant o/Japar^ese Art^ VoL IV, PL 42. 
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Fig. go. .Mirrar. Two phoenix and clouds in relief. Diam, 20-6 cm. 

Fuiiwara period. Courtesy of the Cleveland Museum of Art, gift of D, Z. Norton. 



Fig. ^[. Mirror. Bron2e. Ftowers^^ birds and butterdies in relief. End of chc 
Fujiwara period. Tado Jinsha. Tado. Ahetjap^est TetftpifSiindfhdr Treasures. 
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rebus, readered a poem (ct p. 173). Single motifs^ such as chrysaDthemum 
flowers arranged concentricallyj were mi completely abandoned. 

From [he end of the Ashikaga period some mirrors w^ere made with 
handles; a departure from ihe traditional perforated knob on the back. The 

mirror retained its circular shape to which the 
handle joins rather starkly (Fig. 92), 




Figr 92r Mirror with handle. 
Brunitc. 'rortoise and cranes in 
rcLef. Ashikaga period (i 33 ^ 
Courtesy of ibe Cleve¬ 
land Museum of Art. 


Amour 

It seems that at the turn of the twelfth cen-- 
imy Japanese armour acquired, in essentials, 
the form it was to maintain subsequently. 
Its peculiar appearance derives from its being 
made both of the sections fitting the body 
and of protective pieces hung on to them. 
These are composed of small metal plates 
bound to each other with silk and lather 
strips. They protect the shoulders, abdomen 
and upper part of the thighs. 

The following description of the parts of 
armour show's that the leatherworker is con- 
cerned almost as much as the metal-wwker in 
its production. 

A suit of armour with helmet (Fig- 93) is 
called gusokuy without the helmet, yarai. 

The iron helmet, AairifiP, often has a high 
crowTi {hiichi)y which is usually made of 
plates growing smaller tow-ards the top^ 
joined w'ith verdcal lines of rivets (Fig. 2i2u). 
Where these plates meet at the top there is 
generally a hole, hochimanza^ surrounded by 
a metal plate in the shape of a chrysanthe¬ 
mum fiowTr, and the opening itself is often 
covered with a decorative plaque. 

Many helmets, however, arc not made of 
separate plates but of one piece of iron in the 


shape of a shell, for example, a dragon or the fabulous fish shaebiboko (Fig. 94). 

On the front of the helmet a peak is riveted to the lower part. Above the 
peak often rise a pair of w ing-like plates, hizi^agata^ which in early examples 
sometimes stretch much higher than the top of the helmet. A bbzon is placed 
between the hwxtgata. 
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The neck protection is fastened to the back and sides of the helmet through 
a line of holes. It is called ikikaro and is made of several flexible bands of iron 
laced together. An iron mask, memp 3 , is worn over the face. In from of the 
mask is fastened a flexible throat §tsitd,yoiiarekake, made of iron bands. 

Apart from the very earliest suits made of leather, the trunk covering, do, 



^^■8- 93- Armoxix. Early period. Oyamazumi-Jlnjd on A>liya-uTa (an 

island in the Inland Sea), Afier JfupiiHfie Temples and their TTeastiref , PI- 402. 

consists of a front piece, two side pieces and a back piece. Often these seaiotis 
are made of several plates riveted together. On the back is sometimes a holder' 
for a held badge. The breast plate frequendy has chased relief or engravii^, 
and a favourite modf here is the God Fudo, or instead the armour sometimes 
has a leather covering, stendUed in different colours. 

Arms and hands arc clothed in armlets (kote) and glo\‘CS of lined mail, 
covered with metal bands and plates. These often have open-wxirk decoradon. 
The sode protect shoulders and upper arm. They are large iron plates or bands 
of iron laced together, fastened at the top to the side pieces of the armour. 

The kusasttriy made in several secdons, of iron strips, hangs below the 

' ukesiiisiit 
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armour to protect the hips at the back, and at the front hangs an apron, 
tnacdaiej made of several rove's of small iron plates laced together. 

The greaves, suneatet are of compound plates, close fitting to the shins, and 
sometimes rising above the knee. 



Fig. 94. Hclmci in ihc form of ihe mythical fish thachihoko. Wrought iton, 
except for the fins separately worked and ihe eyes of gilded copper, Kt. 39 cm. 

Fifteenth century. Museum fiir Kunsi und Gcwerbei Hamburg- 

The shoes, nuranuki, are made either of metal, leather or bearskin. 

The bit is the metal-worker’s chief concern in horse trappings, and of this 
the iron rings at either end of the bit piece, to W’hich the hcadstraps and reins 
are attached, are the most important. They are generally pierced in the form of 
a cross. Sometimes the piercing is more elaborate, for example, in the form of 
the kiri emblem. 

Stirrups, shaped rather like shoes, are called abunu, Theif are made either of 
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lacquered wood or of iron which is generally inlaid {Fig» Z15). Meial inlay is 
also often to be found on the armour itself. 

The oldest family of armourcts is the Myochin. Their founder, Muncsukc 
(second half twelfth cencur)’)> who belonged to the jMasuda family, took the 
name of Myochin at the command of the Emperor. His successors remained 
the most respected masters of thdr craft until the middle of the ninetccinh 
century. 

The early members of this family seem never to have signed their work. 
Among the later ones the more outstanding names are Takayoshi (mid¬ 
fifteenth century), Yoshimichi (first quarter sixteenth century), and above all 
Nobuiye (1486-1564), w^ho is probably the same as the famous tsttba master of 
that name (cf. p. 125), The Mydchin have only signed consistendy since the 
seventeenth century. 

The family of Sakonji is known from very early times. They too continued 
into the nineteenth century. 

A pupil of Nobuiye, Nobuyasu, founded the family of Saotome in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. His son lyetada (aaive in the Tensho period 1573- 
92) made his name as a r;u6a-maker. 

Haruta and Iwai are other famous families of armourers. 

Steord Ftimitiire 

The strikingly long hill of the Japanese sword is made of wood with a hollow 
slit into W'hich fits the lang of the slightly curved blade.' A wooden peg through 
holes in the hilt and tang holds it in position. The rsuba^ or guard, protcas the 
hand. 11 is a metal plate, generally circular, with an elongated triangular slit 
for the tang to pass through, and perforations (ryokitsii) to left and right of the 
tang slit to allow the kt^atana (sword knife) and kogai (sword needle) to be 
pulled out of their slots in the scabbard. To prevent the isuba from slipping 
down the blade the kabaki, a flat ring of bronze, is placed dircaiy under it. 
The fitchi encircles the hilt at its base. It is another flat ring, the lower edge of 
W'hich is closed in by a flat plate, perforated like the nttba for the blade tang 
to pass through. Seppat fiat meial washers, are inserted between isuba and 
fiobaki on one side, and rstiba and fHchi on the other, to make a close fit. At the 
top of the hilt, fitting over the end, is the kmhiray a slightly convex cap with a 
narrow' edge. Fwhi and kashira arc matched in material and technique and 
complement each other in decorative motifs (cf. e.g. Fig. 124). 

The hilt is elsewhere covered with ray-fish skin and over that bound with 
silk ribbons which are pulled through little slits in the edge of the kaskira. 

• Swords of the Dolmm period were straight, as are ihe majority in the Shosoin. 
Curved blades probably became general c. A.n. 1000. 
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This silk binding holds on cither side of ihc hilt a small metal ornament, 
the tftentiki. The pair of wenuki are matched in the same way as are fucki and 
hashira (cf. Fign 132), 

The scabbard is made ofhinoki wood {retinispora obiusa} and is often plainly 
lacquered in black, even with very good blades,* but tx^casionally the lacquer¬ 
ing is more elaborate. There is often a metal chape, the kojiri. 

Many scabbards have on either side, not far from the guard, slots to contain 
the kogatana (Fig. 125) and kogai (Fig. 119}, The fonner is a steel knife with 


a long flat rectangular handle, the 
kosuka. It is said to have been intro¬ 
duced in the Ashikaga period and 
among other things to have been used 
as a dart. The explanation of the kogai^ 
a metal pin, is dubious: it is said to 
have been used for ordering the hair, 
while its endj shaped like a small 
spoon, w^as used to clean the ears. 



Soldiers were allowed to carry two 
swords, one brge and one small (dSai- 
sho = large and smaE). The large sw^ord 
is called and the sitiaU, 

wakizashL 


Fig. 93. Tinba. Pierced iron. Diam. 8 4 

cm, Fifceenth ccniury. Kunstindustri- first tsuba Were manufactured by 

mutieum^ rk>penhagenp HalbersuidT swordsmiths, but later armourers. 


Collection, 


particularly ihe Myochin, look on their 
production as well. Armourers^ isttba 


are always splendid examples of the forger's craft; large and thin, often 
thickened round the rim. The hammered background is sometimes engraved 
with rays. Usually the circumference is almost a perfect circle (Fig. 95) or the 
quatrefoib called mokko. The decoration is limited to simple perforation, 
leaving most of the surface imact. A negative silhouette presents susuki, pine 
trees, ferns, bottle gourds, dragonflies, shells, snowflakes, heraldic cherry^ 
blossom and kiri motifs, or various objects like stone lanterns, tea-pots or w^ar 
fans. The stark simplification of the shapes often makes them difficult to 
identify^ 

^ Japanese sword-blades are considered the most perfect ever to have been made. It 
would be outside the scope of this book, and also ouiside the competence of the author, 
to describe the complicated technique of the sw'ord-mflker or to give criceria for judging 
the quality of his work. Wc refer raiher 10 ihc liicracure in ihe appropriaic section of 
the Bibliography. 
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So-called Kamakura rsuba are of another style: they were not made until 
long after the Kamakura period (1192^1333), They are decorated with plants 
landscape and architectural motift in a summary low relief. Perforations in 



Fig. 96. Ko-heianjo tJiiAii. Pierced iron. Parts with silver or gold plating. Arrow 
grass and motifs. Diam. 8-1 cm. Sixteenth century. Museum fur Kunst 

und Gewerbe, Hamburg. 



Fig, 97. Ke-ficMiyo mba. Pierced iron. Diatn. 7 7 cni- Sixtcenih century. 
Kunstinduscrimuseumi Coptenh^en, Halbcrsiadt Collection. 

the shape of plants and animals arc added to the relief designs without any 
apparent connection. 

nutra ‘old sword guards of Heianjo’ (Kyoto), arc the work of 
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Fi^, 9Sr 7'siibif* with bronze inlay. 

Diani. S cm. Onin school Fifieenih cen¬ 
tury. Kunstindu&triniuscum, Coj>cnhagcin> 
Halbcnstadt Collection. 


Special masters who were active after the fifteenth centur>\ Heraldic 
emblems, flowers, insects and other figures in positive silhouette leave 

behind very little of the plate. 
Designs were often worked, toOj in 
outline, so that only thin bars held 
the whole together (Figs. 96 and 97). 

The vei7 short Onin period 
{1467-9) gave its name to armour¬ 
ers^ sword guards enriched with 
inlay. This inlay is raised slightly 
above the surface, and uses emblem 
aud plant motifs (Fig, 98)* 

A richer tsuba is the Heianjo 
zdgau rsuba (Kyoto sword guard 
w^ith inlay), which used copper, 
silver and bronze or other alloy for 
inlay. Buddhist figures are found 
among many other motifs. The two 
Njo are represented on a sword 
guard in the Kunstindustrimuseum, 
Copenhagen (Fig. 99)^ w^hile tw'o 
apsara^ angcl-likc beings, are on a 
tsuba in the Poncetton collection.^ 
A group of named after the 
Kyoto suburb of Fushimi have, like 
the Onin tsuba^ inlay of yellow 
bronze, but the inlay here is gener¬ 
ally flat (Fig. too). The iron Is 
usually perforated with a ring of 
emblems or characters, and the 
space in between patterned with 
inlaid tw'ining plants. 

Several isuba decorated with 
these Fushmi zdgan (inlay) bear 
the mark of Koike Yoshirb who 
was active in the second half of the sixteenth century.* 

* Fr, Poncettoa Catalogue^ Venlc Droucl, Paris 1929, 30. 

* Sh. Hara in his reference wnork, Die Meistfr der japamschen Sckti'ertzieraienf 3 nd 
ed,j Hamburg 1931, quotes a sword guard of copper with Bat inlay in shaJtiida and silver 
in a florai scroll patiem, signed Koike Yoshiro Masai ye* and dated Tensho 3 1575- 
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Fig. 99r Iron with riictaL inlay. 

Design: the two Nio. Diain. 3 cm. Hcian- 
jo-zogan. Sixteenth century. Kunstindus- 
irimuseum, Copenhagen, Halberstadt 
Colkcdon. 
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Inlay or overlay of scales of bronze and other alloys is called nunonie ^ogart. 
Tsuba decorated in this way came from ihe province of Kaga. 

There is stiQ uncertainty about 
the dates of various Fushimi 
masters who signed Kaneiyc, The 
first of this name is said to have 
been active about 1500, the 
second) who is considered the 
most important, about 1530* Other 
authorities date the Kaneiye at 
the end of the Ashikaga period, 

Shinkichi Hara supports the view' 
that the signature Kaneiye does 
not appear before 1600.^ 

The Kaneiye reliefs, well 
wrought and frequently enriched 
with inlay of precious metals and 
bronze, show' clearly the influence 
of contemporary and earlier ink 
painters (Fig. 101), Later crafts¬ 
men, w'ho also signed Kaneiye, 
continue the stjic of the earlier 
holders of the name. Fakes of 
Kaneiye fJttfra are numerous- 
We are better informed about 
the dates of Nobuiyc, who be¬ 
longed to the Myochin family. 

This famous armourer w'as born 
in i486, was active in the provinces 
of Kozuke and Kai, and perhaps 
in Kaga and Sagami, and died in 
1564. From hh workshop came 
magnificent wrought and chased 
iron sword guards. The ductus of 
the signature on the isuba is 
different from that on the armour^ 
however, and Hara has suggested 
that the (tuba were produced 
from his drafts by his pupils and signed w^ith his name. 

* DU Matter japariifch^ Sefne^f^'eramt, pp. 49-5U 
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Fig. too. Tsuba. tft>n with bmnzc inlay. 
Opcn-wt>rk in the form of eight characters. 
*In itiy hand the power to save or to kill/ 
Diarn, S i cm- Style of Koike Yoshiro. l-ate 
sixteenth century. Museum fiir Kunst uud 
Gewerbe^ Hamburg. 



Fig. 101. Tsuba. Iron with inlay. Signed 
^Kanciye^ Inhabiiaiu of Fushimi in the 
Province of Yamashirci,' Early sc^'cnteenih 
century. Copenhagen^ Kunslkidusiri- 
museum, Halbcrsiadi Collection. 
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VVe may perhaps^ as the Marquis dc Trcssan has dotiCj* connca an iron t^uba 
in the Hamburg JVluseum with the Nobuiye work-shop. The Torii is repro- 



Fig. I02r Pierced iron. Sumiycshi motif. Diam. 7 9 cm. Workshop of 

Nobuiye? A similar Is illustrated in Tabattfu. Cf. Brinckmaitn, 

/?epL>rf of the Museum fur Kunst and Geu^erbcj 1906^ wMoseum fCir Kunsc ucid 

Gevp-erbe, Hamburgr 



Fig. 103. Trifisdj. Pierced iron. Two ships* rudders. Diam. 3 6 cm. My&chin 
schooL c* l600r Kunstindustrimuseum, Copenhagen, Halberstadt Coll-cction. 

duced in ihc round, and, severely stylized, the pine trees of the Sumiyoshi 
temple (cf. p. 256) (Fig. 102). 

An octagonal istiba in the Danish Kunstindustrimuseum is to be attributed 

^ volution de La garde dc sabre Japonaisc^j Soc. Fninco-Japonalse de Paris, 
E3ttraii des Balkiim XVIII, XIX-XX, XXII, XXV, pp. 26, 27. Cf. also 

J, BrinckmanUi fur Kumt utid Geti^rbe tn Hamburgh, Jahresberichi 1908. 
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to the Myochin schoolj abouc i6oo. It has two ships* ruddcfs in open-work, an 
unusual motif (Fig. 103).^ 


Fig. 104. Tsuba^ Iron with goidp silver and shakudo inlay, Tan^bata mciih: 
mulberry leafs paper, brush and bobbins. Cf. p, 256. Diam, 8^7 cm. Umeiada 
school. Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, HaTnbiug. 




Fig. 105. Tsuba. Pierced Icon. Arrow grass. SJigncd "Shoami Dcnnai m Akiiap 
Dewa provmrt\ Diam 7 7 cm. c. i6w. Museum fiir Kunst imd Gcwerbe> 

Hacnbuig. 

The Umetaidb family of swordsmiths made rsuba. Their best known re- 

prescmative is My6ju’(i558-i63i) who worked in Nishijin, a district of 

> Probably an emblem, as the Marquis dc Tressan assumes. He illustrates a tutbu 
with the same motif. 'L’cvolution de la garde de sabre Japonaisc', Fig, 22, p, 18, 
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Kyoto. He used irou as a bast, but his favourite metal for rsuba was sentoku, or 
failing that, bronze, which he decorated with a flat inlay of predoris metals, 
copper or alloys. His many motifs include twining plants w^hosc tendrils 
spread in a very free design over the surface. An example of this design is a 
tsubii in the Toyokage Yamanouchi Collection, Tokyo' and there was one very' 
similar in rhe erstwhile Jacoby C.ollet:tion, Berlin.* 

The sword guard in Fig. 104 with motifs taken from the tanabaia (weaver) 
festival is a work of the Umetada school (cf, pp. 249, 2$6). 

Branches of the Umetada family spread out from Kyoto to work in various 
provinces. 

The Shoami, likewise a family based on the imperial city, was even more 
widespread. Shoami .Masanori remained in the capital and worked in Nishijin 
in the last quarter of the seventeenth century. 

In 1600 Shoami Dennai founded one of the many branches of the Shoami in 
Akita, Dew'a province, at the far north of the Alain Island. A sword guard 
signed by him figures leaves and flowers of the sumki (Fig. 105). Shoami 
Dembei, whose signed w'ith pine-needle motif is iUustrated in Fig. ro6, 
worked in the same town in the eighteenth century. Figure 107 shows a rsuba 
with a design formed of a thread-holder and a well enclosure which is signed 
‘Shoami Shigenaka', 

Sword guards w'ith the signature of the Kunitomo family originate from 
Kameyama in Ise province. They have relief inlay of the grey bronze called 
saiean, 

Owari province provides excellent tsuba in open-work, with the heraldic 
aane as its speciality. The wiirgs and feathers fill the circle in perforations 
spreading out more widely row'aids the circumference. Other motifs are fold¬ 
ing fans; very stylized wild geese; myoga, a kind of ginger plant; and the 
wisteria emblem. 

Tsuba from Hlgo province are among the best. The makers here enjoyed 
the patronage of the princely family of Hosokaw'a, whose crests, a constellation, 
cherry- flower and pauiownitif arc natually frequently used in the decoration. 
Research began early into the various schools of this province^ and our infor¬ 
mation is therefore extensive. We will name a few- of the most prominent 
artists, 

Matashichi (1613^) was a member of the Hayashi family; he w-orked in 

' Pageant of Japattese Art, Vi>|, [V, Fig. 104. 

’ Kununcl, Das Kunstgewerbe in Japan, 1922, Fig. 77. 

’ Gustav Jacoby, Die SihtL'erisieratm der Prenms Htga bearbeilet Hack dom japo- 
nischen Werkc 'Pfigo Kinkoroku* dts 5 . Nagaya (Sword Furniture of Higo Province 
after the Japanese book Higo Kinkofoku by S, NagayaJ, Hamburg 1905, 
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Kasiiga and is known as iht founder of the school of that namc^ The Kasuga 
artist Tohachi {1723-^1) is famous for his gold inlay. 

Juhci Masatada {1766-1820) worked in Kumamoto. He founded the 



Fig, 106. Tsuha. Iron^ open-work relief. Pure needle mcniL Signed ‘Shoami 
Dembei, Akita> Dewa province'. Diam, S cm. Eighteenth tentury. Museum fiir 
Kun^c und Gewerbe, Hamburg. 



Fiff 107 Tsuta 1 roiij open-work in the shape of a thread holder and a wlltop> 

with inlaid twining plants. Diam. 7 8 cm. Signed ‘Shoami Shig^ m Akim. 
Eighteenth ccniuty. Museum fur Kunst und fiewerbe. Hamburg. 

Kamiyoshi family which in later times was represented by the outstanding 
artist who signed Masayasu or Rakuju (18 17 “ 84 )* 
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Many iron tsuba of the Shimizu family (Jingo school) are recognizable by 

example of [heir style we i]|usira[C a tsuba from 
the erstwhile Poncettoo Collection 


heav>' relief in bronze. As an 



Fig. 108. 7 >ufrta, Iron, RciicF of a stork in 
smtoku. Diam, 3 cm. Work of the Shjnii:£u 
famity in Higo. Eighteenth century, Afier 
Ponc£ttcfi 



Fig. 109, T^ub^r Iron with inlay. A Chinese 
sage in a bamboo grove. Signed 'Nyudo 
i'omonobu, living in Hagi Jn Magaio\ 
Museum flir Ostasiatische Kunst, Coiogne 
(Oriental Art Museum). 


(Fig. lOS). 

Finally there is the Suwa family 
whose fifth member is considered 
to be the besCj called either 'Ikiihei’ 
or Masatari (1732-1S03). 

Many amateurs in Higo aaemp- 
ted fjwia-making with some 
success. 

Hago was almost equalled in 
imporiance by the nearby province 
of Nagaio^ which lies in the south¬ 
west part of the Main Island. The 
craftsman families seem generally 
to have lived in Hagf 

AlasatomOj founder of the 
Okada family (1601-88) was prob- 
ably a pupil of Umetada xMyoju, 
The most famous representative 
was Nobumasa (1642-1721), 

The Nakai family was founded 
by TadaesugUj who died in 1703. 
Hara considers that a sword guard 
in the Hamburg Museum b his 
w'ork, 1[ has a plain scroll design 
in open-work relief^ The erstwhile 
Oeder CoUection possessed a 
sw^ord guard dated 1673^ by an 
ardst named Tomornitsu* whose 
dates are not knowm exactly. 
Other members of this family are 
Tomotsune 1 (1669-1723) and 
Tomoisune II (1706-80). Hara 
instances an iron ttuba dated 1735 
in the Furukawa CoUecdon as the 
w'ork of the latter master. 

Tomokiyo, who belonged to the 
* No. 466. 


Dii Mdn^r der }iipamsi:htn Schweris^iermcTif App., Fig. 187. 
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Hachido, or in pure Japanese, Yaji, family h consigned to the second half of 
ihe eighteen eh century by a wwia dated 177^^ Tomonobu (Fig, 109) alw. 


Other families in Hagi arc the 
Kawaji, the Nakahara, the Inouyc, 
the Kaneko (Fig. no) and the 
Okamoio. 

A late artist in Nagato was 
Masayuki of the family of AyabCj of 
whom we LQustraic a isfiba a[ the end 
of this chapter (Fig. 134). 

The Akasaka family, whose first 
master is Tadamasa (d. 165?) 
name from the Akasaka district in 
Yedo (Tokyo), It seems that the first 
three members did not sign their 
work. The ver>^ open pierced iron 
tmba of the Akasaka are distinguished 
by bold composition and the scanty 
allusiveness of the motifs (Fig, lit)- 

The Ito family worked first in 
Odawara (Sagami province) and later 
in Yedo. iVlany of their isuba have 
very thin lines in their open-w'ork. 

Yoshitsugu, active in the middle of 
the eighteenth ccntuiys was a member 
of the Akao family who w^orked in 
Yedo- He often used ^iiakudo or 
shibiiichi in place of iron, A t^uba of 
this light grey alloy in the Oeder 
Collection shows a weeping willow^ 
and three swallows in very skilful 
open-work (Fig. 112). 

Chinese landscapes were the 
chosen field of the Jakushi family in 
Nagasaki, Hizen province. They 
worked them in relief in iron, en¬ 
riched with inlay of coloured metaL 
One of these artists^ according to 



Fig, IIP. Tsuba. Iron with inlay. The 
Chines archer Yang Yuki. Signed 
Kaneko Jurobei Yukinaka, Hagi in 
Na^iOr First third of the eighteenth 
century. xVluscum fiir Ostasladsche 
Kimsi, Cologne- 



Fig, III. Tjifi&Pr Pierced iron. Four 
folding fans and highly siyliiwd wild 
geese. Diam. 8-S cm. Akasaka school, 
Ycdo. Eightcemh century. After 
Poacetlm Caiaiogiu. 


Haia probably Kizaemon II> worked 
to sketches from the painter Yuhi or Shukd (d. 1773)- 
I 1^9 


M^ialtL'ork 

In iht Gcnroku pcricKJ (1&8S-1704) Hiiragiya Moiotake worked in Kyoto. 
The sword guards attributed to him and other artists in his style combine an 
almost completely full relief with open-work and coloured inlay, A similar 



Fig. 112. TVu^q, Pierced Weeping willow and ^'aUow's. Diam. 6-6 cm. 

Signed “Akao VMhitsmgu, Inhabinmi of Efu’ (Yedo). Mid-eighteenth century. 

After 



Fig. 113. Iron. Diagonal composition. Open-work rehef in dragon design. 

Signed *Kinai» HchiKen'+ Tokugawa period. Museum fur Ostasiatischc KunsiK 

Cologne. 

manner caJIed the hikme-bari sej'k was employed by aidsis in Hifeone (Omi 
province) who signed $oten. 'fhe first of this name lived at the end of the 
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scv'entccnth c£Dtur)’> the second in the first third of the eighteenth. Xheir work 
has often been faked. Both the Hiiragiya and Soten schook frequently use 
motifs from Japanese history' and saga. 

V 



Fig. 114 . Tsuba. Iron. Pierced with Hishi motifs. Diam. 8 on. Sign^ ‘Kinai, 
livi^ in Echizen*. Eigbiecnth oenmry. Moscum fur Kunsi imd Gewerbe, 

Hamburg. 



Fig. 115. Tsuba. Iron. Gourd spray in open-wrk relief. Si^ed ‘Oda Naoka, 
Inhabitant of Saisuina*. Diam. 7 5 cm. After CkdiT Cmaiogu^* 


The family of Kinai vi'as active in Echixen province for at least five genera¬ 
tions. The earliest raeml)er probably lived in the muddle of the seventeenth 
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ctntury. They made open-work iron t$uba with boldly executed motifs 
(Figs. 113 and 114). 

At the end of the seventeenth centur>' in this same province of Echizen 
worked a member of the old Myochin family called Yoshihisa.' 

The use of certain plant motifs makes it easy to recognize the i$uba made in 



Fig. ti 6 . Mukade tiuba. Iroiij interlaced with wire. Diam. 97 an^ Seveniecnih 
century. Kun^iindusiririinseLiFn, Copenhagen^ Halbersiadi Colieccion. 

the eightceoth century in the provShce of Satsuma by Oda Naoka and others- 
Sprays of the sword bean (nuiaimmijif egg plant gourds (Fig. 115) and 

bamboo stalks are depicted in the round or near-round ^ strongly realistic in 
style. Sometimes there are insects^ whose complicated structure is rendered as 
clearly as the intricades of the plants. 

Not the most bcautifLiI^ but certainly among the most elaborate sword 
guards are the sc^cailed mukad^ or isuba (Fig- 116), On these, often 

very large^ pieces* the iron is wwen through with wires of yellow or red 
copper, or of silver, and sometimes studded w'iih silver or bronze nails. The 
pattern so created is supposed originally to have represented the mubadey the 
centipede sacred to the war-hte Bishamon (cf p. ^39). Straw mat patterns are 
found later in the same technique* Mukade tsi^ba were produced from the end 
of the sixteenth ce^tur)^ Why they should be called after General Takeda 
Shingen (1521-73) is not known. 

Nansbaf} tmba have an even more complicated technique. The term mmhan^ 
taken from the Chinese* means ‘southern barbarians'. It w^as used from the 

■ A magnificent with hJs sigruiturc h m the Hamburg Museum. Hanls Die 
dir japamsch^n SahiL'eTtstiratifi, App.p Fig. 204* 
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sixteenth cwiiury to dc$ign^[e Europeans*' Kuminel suggested that the lech- 
niejue of these tsifba was modelled on the cisele of Spanish and Italian daggers^ 
the style, however, shows Chinese influence* Namban sword guards often 
have a border of mobile iron beads. The open-work is exceedingly complicated; 
the usual motif is twining plants, sometimes lying one over the other, and 
with dragons winding among them. Sometimes instead of these, aodiacal beasts 
are among the plants (Fig, ti 7 )s monkeys, cranes,etc. Signatures are 


exceptional 

The usual outline of the sword guard is either a circle, plain or four- or 
eight-lobed, or a st^uare, cross or other symmetrical shape. Some rfiiiw, how 
ever, from various schools and artists, have a more or less realistic natural fonn. 
The human skull is usual (Fig. i iSy a macabre motif obviously appropriate 
to a sword guard. Three tiasuifi fruit on the other hand^ arc an emblem of good 
luck. Other guards imitate the ‘ear of Daruma’,"* a chicken head,* a vine leaf, 
a branch in full relief/ and so on. 

In large coUecrions there are usually one or two tsuba with European moufs. 
Wc will only quote a few examples. The French authority' on sword decora¬ 
tion, the Marquis dc Tressan, owned a Namban influenced by the 
so-called seventeenth century' auricular style** An ironHwlw in the Hamburg 
Museum shows elements of this same stylei another has a c^ridge in rococo 
style. The Poncetton Collection contained a tsuba signed Kaneiye on which 
two Dutchmen were depicted* and one by a Jingo artist in Higo with two 
Portuguese.'" The Mime Collection had a sword guard with a pipe-smokmg 
Portuguese. On one in the Oeder Collection, signed ‘Kunishige, Inhabitant of 
Hirado’ (first half of the eighteenth century^, the border is decorated with 
Latin letters which make no sense." The same decoration is on a kozuka by the 
same artist. 

The masters of tsuba design named in this chapter occasionally branched 
out from time to lime into other articles of sword furniture, but in general there 


‘ In ihis eonieiit Namban iron should be mentioned. Imported from Europe since 
the simeemh centur>*, it was used sometimes for swords tsuba Thus many 
bear the mark *Of Namban iron’ or ‘Mads of the foreigners won , c.g, three tsuba ^ 
the Order Catalogue Nos. 477 . 47®, 75?, which in no way, however, belong 10 the 


* Cf, also Marauis dc Tressan, ‘L’evolution de la garde de sabre Japonmse’, BitlUiitt 

Je ta SoeiM Franco-Japomise de Panr, Paris 1910^12. F'S- 'O* Caiali^M I-r, 
PtwiCfffcwi, No. 311. . 

* G. }2^cQhy,Japa7usch£ Leipzig T 9 <Ht 24s, 

* Calal^e Fr. No. 49- / . 

* Ibid. No, 252. ^ P* Vauiier* Di^ Bcrhn 1917* NOv 215. 

* Maroim de Tressan, 'L'ivolution de la gardff dc sabre Jarwnaisc , 26^ p. 39. 

' Catalogue fr, Pometimt No. 62. “* Itsid., No. 230. 

Katalog Nos. 670^^7%. 
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h a sharp distinctioD in technique and between them and the sword 
decorators who engraved fudn-kashiraj hoziikiif kogai and menuku The work of 



Fig, 117. Namb^i isub^r IroDj pierced, with gold inlay. Animals of the zodiac^ 
tout not in tisoal order. Round the edge mobile iron beads. Ht. 10 ^ cm. Seven¬ 
teenth ccntiir>\ Museum fur Kunst und GewerbCj Hamburg. 



Fig. 118. Tsiibti in the form of a human skull. Iron* Bih, S-fi em. Myochin school. 
c. rdoo. Kunstindustrimuseunii Halbersiadt Collection, Copenhagen. 

the latter was one of pure decoration. Even their tsabaj which they not irt' 
frequently made, have a characteristic decorative look about them. Their 
work was primarily for dress swords, not for weapons of war. As decorative 
artists they produced inimitable work, and ii would be foolish not to enjoy to 
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the full the ornament made with such exquisite taste and snchexitemely subtle 
technique, or to rank their work as inferior because it is not suited to military 
pnrposes. 

The oldest, most respeaed and largest school of sw'ord decoramrs »3 the 
Goto. Various side-branchs and side-schools diverge from the main stream. 
We pvc here the names and dates of the main hne according to Hara s com¬ 
pilation: 

- Yujd - - - 

- Sojo - - - 1461-1538 

- Joshin - - - 

- Kojo - - - 1529-1620 

- Tokujo - - - 1550-1631 

- Eijo - - ' 1577-1617 

- - Kenjb - - ■ 158S—1663 

- Sokujo - - - 1600-31 

- Teijd - - - 1603-73 

- Renjo - - - 1627-1709 

- TsOjo - - - 1663-1722 

- Jujo - - - 1695-1742 

- Enjo - - - 1721-84 

- Keiio - “ - d. 1S04 

- Shinjo ” - - 1783-1835 

- Hdjo - - - 1S16-56 

lyu, - - - Tenjo - - - 1S35-79 

The founder of this line, Yujo, came to Kyoto from the prontices and 
worked for the Ashikaga Shogun Yoshimasa. This position as court arust of 
the Shogun, entailing viith it the patronage of the high nobiUty, was t^ntamed 
by the long line of his succession until the end of the Shogunaie. The school 
left Kyoto for Yedo after the time of the lOth master. 

The carUer Goto did not sign their work. AU attnbutions depend on the 
testimony of their successors and the signatures which these later put on the 

early pieces (Fig. 119)* ^ a l- 

The four earliest Goto arc reputed only to have made Tnenuki and kogat, 

manufacture of kozuka and fuchMira was started after then ume. 
O- Kiimmel pointed out that many of the kosuka attributed to the early Goto 
were adapted from older kogai by later members of the school. BuAa arc o^y 
known from Tokujo onwards. Neither he nor the later Goto used iron for 
isuba. preferring the they used for all their work. The surface is often 

finely granulated, resembling fish-roe (Japanese: mFtakc), On this background 
lie reliefs in gold, sfu^kudd with gold plating, or un-granulated shakudo. 
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Meia!w&rk 

The GoiOj and the branches of iheir school in which they were in close 
relatiomhipj show a preference for certain motifs and have a characteristic 
stylCj ptarticuiarly noticeable in kozuka, of which they made many examples. 
Historical sccnesj generally limited to few hgures, most frequently portray the 
Stories of Yoshitsune, Benkei, Nitta Voshisada and Kusonoki Masashige. 
KunkararyOj a straight double-edged sword entwined by a dragon \ free mov¬ 
ing dragons; and shiiki appear again and again. Birds, crabs, mukade, shells 



Jrig. J I9. liarly Goto pieces. Above, k^ai. Below, left, two mvituki', righi, a 
kosuka. Shakitdo with coioured meial relief. After Hitioire de i‘Art du yapau. 

and the luck-bearing bones of the lai fish are frequent, and among plant 
motifs are paeonies, nambi fruit, rice ears, pine branches under snow, bamboo 
leaves and the kiri plant (Paulotitrtia imperialis) in heraldic guise. To these 
were added various objects: musical instruments, such as the flute w'ith its 
accessories or the mouth-organ; the utensils of the incense game; hunting 
gear; horse trappings; fishing tackle and the needle used for making fish-nets, 
with its thread. The implements are engraved with exceptionally detailed 
elegance and precision. The symbolic significance of the objects will often 
have determined their choke, but it is not always as easily explained as the 
combination of a book and a broom, in which the attributes of the comic 
sages Kanzan and Jittoku arc immediately recognizable (cf. p. 231), 

The oldest side-branch of the Goto school, which itself divided into a main 
and subsidiary branches, is the Yoshioka, founded by Shigetsugo (1569- 
1653). He left Kyoto for Yedo, where he worked for the Tokugawa. Of his suc¬ 
cessors the most prominent were Shigehiro (d. 1753), Yasutsugu (d, T760) and 
Kiyotsugo (last third of the eighteenth century). 

Nobutsugu (1662-1720) belonged to a branch of the Yoshioka. 
i\iasatokJ (d. 1679) founded a second branch of the Goto, the Nomura. The 
second member, Masanori, who died in 170S, is worthy of mention. 

Tsu Jimpo (1720-61) was a pupil of a Nomura master. In his short life he 
became one of the best engravers of the eighteenth century, ‘ 

We pass over the Yasuda school founded in the seventeenth century, and 

• Kara, Dit Meisttr derfapanischcH Scktectizierair/it App., Figs. 13-15, 
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turn to Icliijo (1791-1S76) who came from a branch school of the Goto. He 
was aaivc in Kyoto and Yedo and even at this lace period founded a very 



Fig, 120. Tiuba. Velio wiah-bfOttTi mcial. Crescent moon Ln gold. Chmy 
blossom in gold and silver relief^ snow flakes engraved. Motif of the 'Three 
friends of the poet'. Hi. 7 9 cm. Signed Golo Hokkyo Tchijo (1791-1876)- 
Museum fiir Kuosc und Gewerbe^ Hambyrg. 



Figr rzi+ Tlfutd. Shokud6 with coloured metal relief. Waict plants and s|>arfOW. 
Signed Goto Mitsumasa (b- 1836^ lived until at least 1904)^ Diam. 6-5 cm. 
Museum fiir Kunsl und Gei^^rbe, Hamburg, Afier Sh. Hara, DiV Master der 
japarrhchai Schzaa-tziftrai^j Appcndi?Cj Hamburg 1933 ' 
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mdepcndeni iradicion (Fig. 120). He sometimes used iton^ but signed such 
pieces with a pseudonym. This important artist, distiDguished with the titles 
of Hokkyb and Hogen^ had many successors* 

We should mention Goto Mitsumasa (born 1836* still hving in 1904). 
The Hamburg Aluseum possesses a splendid (suba (Fig. 121) by him. 

In Yedo in the seventeenth century the Nara family of craftsmen grew to 



Fig. 122. Tmha. Iron with coloured reliefj and pierced. Monkey reaching for 
mooD rcficcicd in the Signed "Nara Toshlharu in Yedo^ Province 

Musa&hi'. Diam. 7 cm. Second half seveniccnih cencujry. Museum fur Kunsc 
und Gcwcrbe> Hambiirg. After Sh. Hara^ Die Mmter. 


rival the Goto. Their founder is Toshiteru, in 1624 court engraver to the Sho¬ 
gun. The school favours a combination of various techniques and materials^ 
sometnues using iron as the basic metal and showing a preference for land¬ 
scapes and animated scenes with figures, 

Toshiharu (second half of seventeenth century) was in the direa succession. 
He signed a sw'ord guard with monkeys in open-work relief (Fig. 122) which is 
in the Hamburg Museum.^ Dated works by Toshinaga are known from 1671 
and 1677^ which places him in the last third of the seventeenth century,^ 

The Jacoby Collection possessed an iron [suba dated 1695 with an owl in 
pierced relief.^ 

^ According to Haia there is a sword guard by Toshihani dated 1663 In the Furukawa 
Cottection. 

■ Cf Hara, Die Aieiiter der japajiiKken Sehu'iTHsierateni under *Tcshinaga\ 

■ Catalogue No- 292. ^ 
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The Hamburg collection has a tsuba with ihe signature Nara Norinaga 
(Fig. 123) represcnritig a scene from xhe battle of Dacmoura (cfn p. 241). 

Even better regarded than the artisis of the main Nara school are the 
founders of three different branches. The earliest is Toshinaga I (1667-1737)- 
He is not the same as the artist of the same name spoken of abovcs and his 
name is \vTittcn with different characters, hftidn-kashira with his sipiature in 



Fig. 123. rjwiwj. Shibuidn with gold, silver and inlay. Scerif from ihc 

Battle of Dannoum, Signed Nara Norinaga. MuMum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, 

Hamburg. 

the Hamburg Museum shoe's an eagle plunging downwards, ‘ The son of this 
Toshinaga is known as Toshinaga II (d. 1771)-* 

Yasuchika I (1671-1744) is one of the most famous of sword decorators 
and fakes of his work are common. He founded the Tsuchiya branch of the 
Nara school. His son and successor Yasuchika II (1695-1747) did work in 
relief in the same strong style. There was also a Yasuchika III (d. 1778). 
Later artists who sign Yasuchika have, says Hara, no right to the title, as they 
do not belong to the Tsuchiya family. Joi (1701-61). known as the Inventor of 
shishiaiboH, ‘sunken relief’, is the youngest of the ‘three most famous masters’ 
of the Nara school. 

‘ Hara, DiV Af«iner Jtrjapuniickeit Sehuiertsieraten, Fig, 32. 

' A fiwta by this artist in the Jacoby CollKtion (No. 30S) rtpresenis a Chinese scene 
in pierced) almost fuU relief.. 
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Another imponant school founder is Hamano Masayuki (1696-1769), him¬ 
self a pupil of Toshinaga L His work and that of his successor Yasuyuki Is 
characterized by plentiful use of colour (Fig. 124). 

The [hlrd greac school of engraving 
beside the Goto and the Nara is the 




Fig. 124. Fuchi-koikira. Shibukht 
with DoJour^d racial relief Maiana 
Goto and Sanadu Yoichi (cf. Fig. 
231). Bih. of fiicki 3 a on. Signed 
Biisoken Yasuyuki (1763-1337), 
Museum fiir Kunsi und Gewerbe, 
Hamburg. After Sh. Hara, Dk 
Aimrer. 


Yokoya. Its founder was Yokoya Sdyo I 
(d, 1691)^ who was born in Kyoto. Like 
many artists of his time he left the im¬ 
perial city for Yedo, the residence of the 
Tokugawa, and worked for the Shogun. 
His son Somin I is more famous than he 
(i670-’t733). There is a kozuka signed 
by him in the Hamburg Museum (Fig, 
125). The style of engraving which he 
perfected, itiduenccd by ink painting, is 
called Efiibori or kaiakiTiboti, and W'as 
later adopted by metalworkers in other 
crafts than sword decoration. Somin and 
his successors preferred silver or shibuichi 
as a base. The third member of the 
Yokoya family is Sdyo II w'ho died in 
i779j and his son Somin II was the 
fourth and last master of the Yokoya 
family (d. 1788). 

A Somin working In the first third of 
the nineteenth century (Fig. 126) signs 
himself fifth master of the Yokoya^ he is 





Fig. Kozuka. Shakude. Gold paceny wiih goldcD $Ea.lk, Signed *Ton-iiii 
Somiti* (Somin i67C>-i733). Length without blade 9-6 cm. Mmeum fur 
Kunst und Gewcrbcs Hambnrt;. 
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a skilful craftsman, but according to Haia has no right to the family name of 
Yokoya. 

Yanagawa Masatsugu (d. 1731), a pupil of Yokoya Soyo I, founded the 
Yanagawa fainily. His son Naomasa is better known (1692-1757). He and his 



Fig. 126. Tsuba, Shlbuiehi, engraved, Shoki by a waterfall. Signed ‘Somin’. 
Yokoya school. Farly nineteenth century. Diam. 7'5 Courtesy of the 
Cleveland .Museum of Art, gift of D. Z. Nonon. 



Fig, 127. TsHba. Pierced coloured metal relief. Manual sleeping by a lorii 
(Shinto temple gate). Signed Washida Tokitaka (I 77 ^t® 33 )' Museum fiir 
OsiBsiatische Kunst, Cologne. 

pupils worked both in the engraving style of Somin and a bold coloured high 
relief like Yostuoka, depicting skiski, often combined with paconies, horses, 
tortoise and other motifs. , 
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The child Yanagawa is Naohaiu (b. 1750). There are pieces by him dated 
17S2 and 1783.' Washida Tokltaka (* 776-183 3), member of a branch of the 
Yanagawa, worked in Shdnai^ DciJi'a province. The Cologne collcedon has a 
tstd}a signed fay him (Fig. 127). 

The Omori family, founded by Shigemitsu (1696-1726), oonsdrutes a 

second branch of the Yokoya. Shige- 
mitsu’s nephew Terumasa deiemiincd 
the style of the school (1705-72), faut 
Tcruhitle (r 730-98) was its most 
famous representadve. He produced 
work both in bold relief (Fig. 128) 
and with very' restrained ornament. 
TerumiESu (c, iSoo) and several other 
members of this family worked Jo a 
similar manner. 

A pupil of Soyo 1 called Chubei 
formded the family of Iwatnoto in 
the early eighteenth century. Their 
most prominent member, Iwamoto 
Konkan (1744-1801), was one of 
the best artists of his time. Among 
other things by him in the Hamburg 
Museum is a kosuka dated 1784,* 
Another of the pupils of Soyo I, 
Inagawa Shigeyoshi, founded another 
branch of the Yokoya. He died in 
1739 and his school was named after 
him. Naokatsu (1719-61) was the most 
important artist in this school. 

The family of Kikuoka docs not 
appear undl the second half of the eighteenth century, Mitsuyuki (1750- 
iSoo) the founder, was a pupil of Yanagawa. 

The Ishiguro ramily, founded late in the eighteenth century, produced 
some outstanding engraving. They are connected with the school of Yanagawa 
by their founder Masatsune 1 . The Ishiguro arc distinguished above all by 
their delicate execution of plant and animal motifs, and for the beautiful colour 
combinations of their relief. Hamburg has a set of two tsuba and two fuchi- 

' Kujisimdustiinniseum, Copenhagen (Halbersiadt Collection) and Oeder Col- 

kCUDD (No. 122 $)^ 

* Hana, Dti Sck^rizierm^ii, Fij'. 73 ^ 

Jap 



Fig. 138. Fuchi-ka^kira. Skakudd 
hi^h colourtd meial relief. Skishi 
(Chinese lions) and paeonics. Signed 
'Omori Tcmhide at the fool of Kmry- 
uzan'. Dated 17S5. Bth. of koikira 4 2 
cm. Museum fur Kunst und Gea^erbe:^ 
Hamburg. After Sh. Hara> DreMeisferj 
Appendix»Hamburg 1932. 


Sword Furmturi: 


kashira with virtuoso teprcscntations of the four seasions by Ishiguro Masa¬ 
yoshi (b. lySij lived until at least 1851)-^ 

Other artists, some also founders of schools, worked in Yedo besides the 
GotOj Naia and Yokoya and their branches and subsidiary schools. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century there was iMurakami Jochiku, founder of the 
Jochiku school. He and his pupil Jochu (second half of the eighteenth century) 



Fig, 119, Sleeping wild goose. Gold. He, 3-2 ctn* Signed ^Haniaki^ (Shufnmei 
Hdgcn) (i7S7“iS6a}+ Courtesy of the Freer Gallery of Arts Washington. 

Specialized in techniques of inlay. A daughter of Jochiku called Tetsu is among 
the few women to have worked at engraving.^ 

Someya Masanobu worked in the last third of the eighteenth centur)^ and 
founded the Someya school. His son Totnonobu (first third of the nineteenth 
centurv), a pupil of the Chinese-influenced painter Tam Buncho (1763”-1842), 
rnade his tiame mainly by his iron tjaAn with finely carved Chinese land¬ 
scapes, 

Kono Haruaki (1787^1860), one of the be$t craftsmen of the nineteenth 
century, and holder of the dels Hokkyo and Hogen, was a pupil of Yanagawa 
Naoharu. Hamburg has three dated works by him-^ 

A work of another kind by Haruaki j a gold ornament in the form of a sleep¬ 
ing wild goose, is in the Freer Gallery of Art (Fig. 129). 

The most important of the later Yedo craftsmen is Kano Naisuo (1828--98). 
Among the dated sword ornaments from his hand owmed by the Hamburg 

Kani:, Dtt Metner d^jopantschrrt SchK^rtzi^attnj Fig. 9* 

■The Hamburg Museum has a hozttka marked with her signartOT and age, a 
loucbingiv resirained design by the tweivc-ycar-old girl. Harap JDiV der 

japamschen SchtPtrizt^ratcnf App.j Fig. lOi, 

* Ibid,, Figs. 111-13. 
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Fig. 130, Kozuka. Shi- 
bwichi with inlay of sil- 
vcfj gold and shakada. 
Heron. Signed 'Natsuo 
after the p tciure of Jo- 
Ki’. Ht. cm. Mus¬ 
eum fiir Kunst und 
Gewerbe, Hamburg. 
After Sh. Hara, Dii 
MeisttTt Appendix* 
Hamburg 1932. 


Museum is a hosuka of the year 1851 (Fig. 130). 
According lo its inscription he worked it from a 
picture by the Chinese painter Hsu Hsi (Sino- 
Japancse: Jo Ki).’ 

In the Tokugawa period the imperial city of 
Kyoto became a centre for this art as well as Yedo. 

The most famous Kyoto names include Hosono 
Sozaemon Masamori (c, 1700)* who was the 
inventor, or at least master of a new technique of 
engraving on fiat metal inlay {k^xirisogtin),' He 
favoured landscapes with figures, often ferry boats 
with passengers. 

Tctsugcndo Okamoio Naoshige (d. 1780) was 
outstanding in iron cisele. 

Like other masters of the period the distin¬ 
guished Ichinomiya Nagatsune (1722-87) was often 
inspired by paintings, and for him the paintings 
of.Maruyama Okyo had particular appeal (175 3 " 
0). Perhaps one of these paintings was the 
model for a fuchi-kashira in the Hamburg 
collection.* 

Ozuki Mitsuoki (1766-1834) excelled in graphic 
engraving. A isuba in an English collection shows 
a fox dressed as a priest in front of a trap.* The 
same composition appears on a t$uha in Hamburg.* 
No doubt there ss a graphic source for them.* 

Somewhat modified and In another technique 
the same subject appears on a tstdm by Gaassn 
(1815-78), a pupil of Ozuki Mitsuoki (Fig, 131), 

A number of smaller towns had a good repu¬ 
tation as centres of sword decoration, for example 


‘ Tenih century a,p, Natsuo certainly only saw a late copy. 

»Hara quotes a m*ipu dated KS^i in the Imperial Museum, Tokyb, and one of 1713 
in the Oeder CoUcciion. 

* Kara, Die Master der japaniKhm Schuienzitratent Fig. 139, 

* V. F. Weber, Kehji Hc-T&h Paris 1923, PI. 1 , No. 7. 

* Hara, Die Mtiiter der japamseken Schteertsieraten, Fig, 144, 

* The use of graphic models can be proved in a number of instances for the Tbku- 
gawa period. Collected material by Sh. Hara published in Feddersen, 'tJb« die 
Benutzung graphischer Vorbilder fiir die figurLchen Darstellungen auf japanischen 
SchwettzieratenVJalrrirtffAdcr/lsi'afMfften Kimjf,LeipzU' 1925. 
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Kanasuiwa in Kaga province and Miio in jht province of Hitachi (to the west 
of the Main Island). Nukagawa Yasunori (Fig. 132) worked in Mito about 
1800. 

The Hirata family made a par[iai]ar branch of the craft its own. HJrata 



Fig, 131. Tstiba. Coloured mcial relief Fok disguised as a priest by a waicrfall. 
Signed Gossan (1815-75). Muieuni far Ostasiatischc Kuost, Cologne. 



Fig, 132. Pair of m^uuki in the form of the myducal creature caUed Hakutaku 
(cf. p. 251)« Gold. Lth. 3-5 cm* Signed: 'Nukagawa YasunorF. c. tSoo. Museum 
fur Kuiisl und Gewerbe, Hamburg. After Sh. Hara, Ore Master^ Appendix^ 

Hamburg 1^32. 

Donin (d. 1646) founded the family, which worked for nine or ten generations, 
first in Suruga province, then in Ycdo. Their speciality w'as the use of enamel 
decoration, particularij' the transparent cloisonne called shippd (cf. p. iij), 
though they somednics worked in a more opa<|ue, but still transparent champ- 
levc. The uaditional viev^ is that Hirata Dooin learnt enamelling technique 


K 
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from a Korean, or in Korea, EnamcUing'was practised on the ooatinetii from 
Uie later Mongol period onwards, or possibly was then begun again after a 
long interval. 



Fig. 133. Ts!^- Brass withchamplcvc cnamci. Fuii no Vama. Unsigned. Diam. 
S-i cm.Tokugawa Period- Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg. 



Fig, 134. Tsuha. Iron, Horses in relief. Signed ‘Choban Masay^', Province of 
Nagaio. Nineteenth century. Museum fiir Osiasiaiische Kunst, Cologne. 

Some tsuba are made of bra^ with opaque champ levc enamcLliag in white 
or green. According to Kara they' were produced in Kyoto, and possibly in 
Kaga province, after the end of the sixteenth century (Fig, 133). 
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We will bring this chapter to an end with a piece by the Nagato artist 
Masayuki, w'hom we have already mentioned (Fig. 134), and a isnba outstanding 
for the simplicity of its composition, with an agricultural motif (Fig. 135). 



Fig. 135. Afoi^;te‘-shaped tsuba. Iron with gold and silver, S|»dc and sparrows. 
On the back a rake and peasant’s straw hat. Signed ‘Hided . Nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Museum fOr Kunsi und Gewerbe, Hamburg. 
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A'iumrd: of Far Eastern Lacquer — Technique of Lacquer-work 
For more than loo years the English language has designated poroelaiDj even 
that made in Europe, 'Chlna% and aU lacquer work 'Japan\ This show's to 
which country' the ascendancy is credited in [hese crafts. It U true that Japan 
adopted the artistic use of Lacquer from the Chinese, but she achieved with it a 
greater variet)^ and perfcaion of technique than her teacher^ and artistically 
each w^ent more and more her ow-n way. Even the Chinese have not denied the 
pre-eminence of Japanese lacquer-craft. 

Once it was discovered what minerals the Chinese used for making porcelain 
it became possible for Europeans to make a substantially similar product. Such 
was not the case with lacquer, which is not, like porcelainj an artificial con^- 
bination but a natural product. It could not be copied^ and what has been used 
in Europe since the eighteenth centur}^ as 'lacquer' is a substitute mixture of 
resi ns and oils. 

Far Eastern lacquer is the juice of the lacquer tree {rkus vermcifera\ 
Japanese: umshi no ki)j a kind of sumach plant, widely spread over China and 
cultivated in Japan, especially on the main Island of Hondo between the 37th 
and 39th parallels.^ 

Lacquer is tapped from the trees by making horizontal incisions into the 
bark with a hooked instrument. The greyish-white viscous lacquer (kiurushi) is 
scraped out with a spatula. A lower grade is produced by boiling down the 
twigs. The juice gradually assumes a darker colour when exposed to the air. 

Chemical analysis has shown that urushi acid is an impottam component of 
raw^ lacquer. It is perhaps; this that makes lacquered surfaces resistant to 
alcohol, various acids and boiling whaler. 

' The fiacure of Far Eastern Lacquer has been known in scholarly European liieraiurc 
on the Far East for 300 years ^ Lacquer is described as the product of a ticc as early as 
1655 in the Navus Aiias Sineims by the Jesuit Manrinus MartinJ. In 1760 the Jesuit 
d'lpcarville gave an exact description of the extraction and working of lacquer as he had 
learnt k in China (in M^atrts de Aiath^atique et de Physique^ pr^sentes ^ PAcadernk 
Rayah des Scienccs^par dwtrs Savam et hh dam scs AiseinbUeSj Tome III, Paris 1760). 
Japanese methods are most informatively dealt with in J. J. Rein, nach Rehen 

wid Studieti^2. Band, Leipzig 1ES6, On Pis. Ill and LV heJUustrates the required tools. 



Nature of Fat Eastern Lacquer — Technique of Lacquer-itiork 

The raw lacquer must be strained by pressing through cloths, to remove any 
foreign matter that might have Men in during the scraping from the tree. 
Excessive water content is steamed off, and the appearance of the now dark' 
coloured raw lacquer is improved by the addition of colouring materials > 
Gamboge contributes to the reddish yellow naskfi urtishi which is transparent 
w'hen applied in thin coats, and which is the basis for the so-called aventurine 
lacquer (Japanese: nashijif see below), Citmabar lacquer (Japanese: shu- 
urusht) which has egoma oil added to it and cinnabar to give the red colouring, 
is likew'ise transparent. The lustrous black lacquer {roiro urushi) used to be 
made with the addition of an acetate of iron, but since this turns brown with 
age it has more recently been made with lamp black instead. Black and red 
lacquers are mixed to produce various shades of chestnut brown 5 Greenish 
tones arc rare, and tvhitc is exceptional. Generally the core of lacquered ob- 
ieas is wood. Conifer wood is the most favoured, especially wood of the himki 
{relinhpora i^tHsd)^ but some deciduous trees are used, the kin {paulownia 
imperiaUs), keyaki {zelkt^ keaki), and sakura, the Japanese cherry {prums 
pseudocerasus). Other less common foundations for a lacquer ornament are a 
kind of papier mache, metal objects and unglazed porcelain or clay vessels. 

Far from being the work of an individual, a piece of lacquer-work is the 
result of extensive division of labour. If the object to be lacquered is a box, 
and made of wood as is usual, then first the cabinet-maker must glue it to¬ 
gether from the thinnest perfectly seasoned boards, and plane it very carefully. 
The lacqucrcrs themselves are either nurmtimskii who lay the groundwork, or 
7 nakie$hij the painters. 

The first job of the nurimonoshi is to trim off any remaining unevenness such 
as knots or glued joints, and to fill in cavities with putty'. After a priming of rice 
paste and lacquer the wooden core is covered with hemp cloth or hand-made 
paper. Various different pastes mixed w ith lacquer are then applied, and each 
layer has to be separately dried out and carefully smoothed. Only after all this 
is the coat of viscous lustrous black lacquer applied with a brush. It has to be 
dried in a damp room,’ and polished to perfect smoothness with charcoal. 
Now' the foundation is ready for the decoration. 

First there is a variety' of different lacquer coatings, which are the sphere of 
the nurimonoshi. The tea masters favoured a particularly lustrous polished 
black roironuri. Red lacquered objects alwaj's have a black laj'cr lying under 
the red, to make the colour deeper and brighter. A lacquercr of the fourteenth 
century', Shunkei, is credited with first using the lacquer in such a way as W 
allow the grain of the wood to show through .The colour of Shunkei lacquer is 

‘ The writer of the Kacus Aitoi Sineritit had noted 'The t'cssch covered with this 
gum or varnish dry only %'ery*BlowJy unless they aic stood in a damp plsee’, 
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reddish brown or yellowish. Two kinds of marbled lacquering are named after 
districts of Japan, isugarutiuri after Tsugam at the north of the Main Island, 
and wakatanuri after the province west of Lake Biwa, According to J. J. Rein 
both techniques are essentially the same. Layers of different coloured lacquer 
are applied to an uneven cement ground and then polished until a marbled 
surface results.' Other coatings are shitanrturif an imitation of red shitan or 
sandalwood, and samegateanuri, which was much used for sword scabbards. 
Samegatcanuri is shark skin, ground smooth and covered with a coat of black 
lacquer, which is then polished until little white circles (the rubbed down 
knobs of the skin) show' on the black background.* 

The sea)nd group of lacqucrcrs is the tmfeteshij the lacquer painters who 
w'ork primarily w'ith powdered metals. These, sprinkled onto the surface in 
different w'ays, produce a variety of ornament . The best known resembles the 
skin of the Japanese pear (nashi) and is called nasiaji {pear ground). Gold dust 
is sprinkled more or less thickly, but evenly over the lacquer while it is still 
damp, and then covered with a coat of transparent lacquer.* The earliest date 
for fuishfji is 904. 

Hirame uses coarser powder than uasitiji, A variant of this, okibiramej uses 
even larger gold flakes, but they are laid in the lacquer, not scattered. Larger 
pieces of gold and silver foil inlay constitute gydbunasltiji. (Called after the 
lacquercr Gydbu, beginning of the eighteenth century.) 

Kirtji (‘gold ground') differs from nasfiiji in the greater thickness of gold 
dust. After polishing, the surface is uniformly gold. GjiyV (‘silver ground’) uses 
silver powder in the same way. 

Mokume is an elaborate imitation of wood grain in gold dust. It compels 
admiration as a technical fowr deforce but artistically it ranks lower than kinji 
or noihiji. 

The M^ieshi use three basic techniques. Hiramakie (‘flat scatter picture’} 
is relatively simple, A drawing is sketched in raw lacquer and filled in with a 
scatter of gold or silver dust or coloured powder, the thickness regulated as 
required, then coated with light coloured lacquer and polished. The picture 
rises hardly if at all above the surface (Fig. 136), Hirontakte dates from the 
Hcian period. 

The technique called tqgidafhimakie (‘polished bring-out scatter picture’) is 

■ Colour tllustiaiicms of these pacicms in Rein, jFdf o/i iWfA unii Studien, 2. 

Bd, Pt, V, Cf. for various background panems Rein, Pis. VI, VII and Weber, Ko~Ji 
H 6 -Tm, Vol 1 , Plate after p- 504- 

* Rein says it is not really shark, but vtirious kinds of ray fish. 

* In Europe natAyi is called aveniurine lacquer, being reniinisccnt of Venetian 

aventurine glass in which flecks of copper, which shine like gold, are incorporated in 
the glass. t 
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Fig. 136. Kogo (InccDSc box). ChryMuithcitlum flowers in hiramakti on nashiji 
ground. Lth. 9-8 cm. Ashlfcaga period. Museum fur Osiasiadschc Kunst^ 

Cologne. 



Fig, I37rt. Cake box, 0 «'l in the moonlighi silting on a cedar. Togidash: on 
ground of silver lacquer. Size 12 cm. Signed ‘Shunsho’. Eighreenilt century. 
Museum fur Osiasiscbche Kunsi, Cologne. 
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Fig. 137&. Inside of lid and byst of Fig. 137^^ 

more complicated. The piaure or design is painted with mecaJ dun and 
coloured and powdered Jacquer before, Ii is then masked completely with 
plain lacquer and polished with charcoal until it emerges again. Another lacquer 



Fig. 138. Lid of (wriiing box)* Gold lacquer relief on black ground. 

Pheasant on flowering prunus. Grains of moihcr-of-pearl in the plumage. 
Moon of silver lacquer. SiKc 13 cm. Laic Tokugawa j>mc>d, Osierreichisches 
iVluseum fur angcw^andic Kunsc« Vicimat grfi of A. Fxncr. 
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coat is applied, giving a dream-like effect as though the picture were seen 
shimmering through water (Figs, 137^ picture lies below the 

surface this kind of lacquering has been called ‘sunk lacquers In the Middle 



Fia 1 Tebaho. Trailing gourds in gold takaniakic and raised inlay of lead and 
mo^er-of-pearl on gold ground. Signed "Kagata Yuji* (^t Imlf of eighteenth 
ceniury}. Museum fiir Kunst und Gcwerbcj Hamburg. 


Ages it w^s called makkifira. It was 
Shomu in the Shosdin. 

Takamakie ^bigh scatter picture*) 
design is modelled in lacquer, char¬ 
coal powder or other material and 
after careful finishing and polishing 
is coveted over w^th gold lacquer 
(Fig. 13 ^)- 

Lacquer painters often combined 
all three techniques Lna single w ork. 
They varied the backgrounds for 
their design, using especially kinji 
and nashijL Details w^ere inlaid 
with a variety of materials' Icad^ 
ivory, tortoiseshell, amber, glazed 
pottery and many others besides, 
but mother-of-pearl is the com- 
moBBt (Fig. 139)^ Kijimakie is 
a lacquered design on plain un- 
lacquered wood (Figs. and b)* 


used on the scabbard of the Emperor 


Is raised in relief above the surface, A 



Fig. 140^1- Small boK. Gold and sUver 
lacquer on natural wood. On the outside 
bamboo, pnmus, iris and maple as symbols 
of the seasons^ Length i 3 3 cm. Tofcugawa 
period. Osteireichischcs Museum fur 
angewandte Kunstp Vienna^ formerly in 
the Handcismuseum. 
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These techniques were ah independently worked out by the Japanese; at 
the same time they continued to follow Chinese styles. One of these is decora¬ 
tion limited to the inlay of cut-out pieces of mother-of-pearl on a plain black 
or gold background {raden), Lotus on their stems, as in the Chinese models, 
are the most usual motif. The technique is represented in the Shosoin, by 
which early date it was already fully developed. 

Ckobei (early eighteenth century) is also said to have come from China, with 


Fig, 1406. Lid of Fig, 140a. Man with um- 
brcUa criMsing a bridge, 

Ch'cng and Yang Mao (fourteenth century) whose originals were much 
coveted in Japan; but even when the pieces are not direct copies or fakes the 

style generally adheres closely to the 
Chinese. 

The Japanese term guri designates a 
special type of carved lacquer which origi¬ 
nated in China and was imitated in Japan, 
Layers of differeni-coloured lacquers were 
superimposed in regular alternation, into 
which /»r-sCTOlls and similar ornament 
were carved with sloping incisions, the 
sides of the incisions showing up the 
coloured layering (Fig. 141), This tech¬ 
nique was imitated in metal, especially on 
sword ornament. 

Kamakurabori is a method of covering 
a wood-ctiv'ing first with bbek, then 
with red lacqver, and then polishing 
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Fig, 141, Snuffbox. Ouri lacquer (on 
metal ?), Diam. 8 cm. Eighteenth 
century. Staatliches Mureum fiir 
Vblkerkunde, Munich, 


its inlay of iridescent green or blue 
shells (aogaf). 

Carved lacquer is a Chinese 
technique. The main types are 
tsuishu ('red lacquer’) and isuikoku 
{‘black lacquer’), A coat about one 
or two millimetres thick is built up 
w'ith ten or more layers of red or 
black lacquer, and then carv'ed with 
flowers and birds, landscapes and 
scenes with figures. Often Chinese 
lacquers are direaly copied, and 
the imitations w'ill then frequently 
bear the signatures of famous 
Chinese masters, such as Chang 



Noiitfi of Far Eastern Ixtcquer — Technique of Lacquer-work 

it so hard that the red is worn away to the black in places (Fig. 142), 
Chitikifibori is for graphic design, gold-filled engraving on a lacquer ground. 
This technique, long known in China, is said to have been inuoduced into 
Japan in the Kyoho period {i 7 i 6 ^ 35 )» there are pieces which can be dated 



Fig* 142. B™. Wood, can'ed and Jacqutred. Kainakurabcn. Courtesy of the 
Seattle Art Museum, Eugenic Fuller Memorial Collection. 



Fig. 143. Bottle. Waves, Maple leaves, birds, buiterfiies and other motifs In 
ehinJtinborL Hi. 18 ‘3 cm. Seventeenth cemury. Courtesy of the Victoria and 
Alben ^luseum, London (Strange No. 60S), 
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earlier, for instance a bottle In the ViC[oria and Albert Museum, probably of 
[he seventeenth century (Fig, 143), and a box m [he Tokyo National Museum 
ascribed to the Ashikaga pericd. ^ 

Another technique taken over from Chjna was the painting in lacquer 
colours fashionable in the Tokugawa period, caUed Jf^akananurt after the 
town of Jogahana in Etchu province. 



Pig’ ^44 Chest, Karabiisu type. Crones with fir branches in gold and silver 
powder on black lacquer. Mother-of-pearl inlay on tlic legs. Fuilw^ra period. 
Itsukushima jinja on AEyajlma^ Aki province. After Japumte Tempos and 

fk^ir TreattweSf 388 . 

Buddfiist Lacgiier-^tfork 

The Bnddhist religion took the art of lacquering into its service very early 
on. Being a religion in which the reading of holy texts is a focal part of the cnlt^ 
boxes worthily ornamented were needed for the texts with their calligraphy 
and rich Uluminadons. They arc called sasskibaka or kydbaki>r 

Rosaries were kept in zusubako.^ The priests’ staffs described earlier lay in 
of appropriate shape (cf* Fig. 79). 

Karabitsu^ stored various objects; they were larger chests of Chinese shape 
with four or sbe legs fastened to the outside (Fig. 144). 

Kesabako held the shoulder coverings called kesa, worn by priests. Mae- 
£ukti£ wttc altar tables and gomotsudat were stands for the symbolically offered 
foods. 

i Pagtafii of Japanese j4rf, VoL V, Fign 

* Smhi - book, kyd - antra, bako (hako) - box. = Zuzu prayer beads. 

* Kara -China, bktu (hkfu) ^ eolfer* * 
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Zttshiy large or small shrines, coniain figures of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
and appear at public or private service. 



145. Lid and ouifit of a wridnE box. On the IM; phcasani and maple by 
water. Characters of ofhide type inserted in the picture. Feather motifs on the 
inside. Hxramakiey Itirame and tagidathi on jmuAi/V ground, Bih. iO'^ cm. Nine¬ 
teenth century. Courtesy of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore.' 

5 e<ru/cir Lacquer-work 

fhe high regard iit which the art of writing 1$ held in the £a$t makes the 
susuribako, the writing case, the most honoured lacquer object of secular use. 

* M. Boyer, 'Notes on Japanese Lacquers’, Joimvfl of the Waftwt Art Gatteryy 
Baltimore, 1954- 
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Little has changed over the ceoturics either in its shape or its concenls. It 
probably assumed its tj'pical form in the Kamakura period: an oblong flat 
box, rather higher than it b wide (Fig. 145)^ sometimes narrowing towards the 
top. The comers are sloped or rounded. The Hd is often slightly domed, and 
under it lies a tray divided into sections which hold the stone {si 42 ^t}i) for 



Fig. 146. Coloured woodcut by Suzuki Harunubu (i7iS?-7o)r Yoimg girl ar a 
writing tabic. Another rubbing the inkj with a third w'atching. j%iuseunfi fur 
Kunsi und Gew^erbej Hamburg. 

grinding the ink, the ink block, a smaU metal w-ater container called mizuire 
and the ^Tiring brush. 

The stone is an oblong piece of slate with a hollow^ at one end into w^hich the 
ink runs when ground. Mimirey generally of metal, are droppers to add the 
water for the grinding of the ink, jwj-iti, which is made of soot from the burning 
of pine wood, or in better kinds, of certain oils^ bound w ith water and boiled 
gluCn This misture is pressed into blocks with wooden moulds w^hich emboss 
them with characters or figures. Gilding or painting of the blocks sometimes 
(akes the place of embossing. The other objects u^ed by the writer are pre- 
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Secular Lacguet 

ferably made to ittaicb the smsuribakot fkst the rysskibahf,^ a tall paper box 
with a sif^le oompartmcnij larger than the susurittakOf then the buudai,^ a very 
small writing table (Fig. 146), the jAenfoiw* a bookshelf with open and closed- 
in compartments, and lastly the fubaka* a long oblong box used for sending 
letters, and often falsely entered in old catalogues as a glove box. Ftinsfl- 
kubako were oblong holders for lansaku, long sheets of paper for writing 
poems. For the reader there is the kendai,^ a small low desk. 

The lacquerer as well as the potter had his work for the tea ceremony; to 



Fig- 147. Kadonsu (iacense-gamc bostj. Gold and moiher-of-ptarl on black 
lacquer. Bronze dself hinges. Ht. 28 cm. c. 1600. Courtesy of the Freer Gallery 

of Art. 


him were assigtted the and the chdtsiibahOy small cupboards and boxes 

for storing the tea-set. Lacquer cfia-irc were called ^ar^w^fe, taking their name 
from a fruit like an olive. Chaiean and cake plates were sometimes made of 
lacquer, and the saucers for tea-bowls, especially for those in lanmoku shape, 
then called temmokitdai. Koga (Fig. 136), containers for inccnsc-buming 
equipment, were often a task for the lacquerer, although some, as was noted 
earlier, were made of clay. 

The greater elegance of life in the Ashikaga period affected more than the 
development of the tea ceremony. The rules of the parlour game Afd-usw«e»were 

‘ Ry^shi wtiiing paper. ' Bmi -wiiiiag, dai -table or iray. 

' Sbo —book or writing, dam (mm) -board, rad!, 

* FmCbb) -letter. . ‘ 

' Ko -incense, perfumej awastrv -to combine, mi*. 
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Lacquer 

elaborated and ^ixed;. the object being to distinguish different kinds of aren 
malic woods by their scent when they were burni. As ia the tea ceremony a 
detailed procedure kid down for each stage of the game and for the 
handling of the implements used for it> and here, ti>a„ y^rs of practice were 
needed before one could become compeient ro condua ihe game properly as 



Fig. 14K. I>eEail from a woodcut in the Shell Book of Utamaro (1753-1S06). 
Girls playing the shell game. Centre foreground a shell box. After the print in 
ihe Museum fur Kunst iind Gewcrbci Hamburg. 

host, or even to play it as a guest. The word kodo embraces all the rules and 
procedure. An aniclc by Harriet Dickinson* enumerates all the utensils. Lacquer 
boxes hold them (Fig. 147)* Lacquer provides the perfume boxes, and some¬ 
times the incense burners and small trays for the various utensils. Small metal 
implements were used as well: spoons, saws, knives, tongs, etc., as ivell as the 
described on p. iio{cf. Fig. 167). 

* Incense and ihe Japanese Incense Gamc% Onanadschir Zeitschnfi, 10 Jhrgo 
Berlin 1922-3. ^ 
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Secular Lacquer 

Comaincrs and uiensils of lacquer-work are required for various other 
games, for instance uta-avnnSj a song contest in which two sides must each 
improvise uta (short poems) on a given theme- Writing materials are needed 
for this, and are kept in the utabunko, 

Kaiasmset the shell game, is another literary parlour game. Tall heiragonM 
or octagonal containers are used to store the shells- The last page of Utamaro s 



Fig, 149. Tabohobofi ^smoker’s Ml) in the form of a six-fold screen- Gold and 
silver icgidaihi. In front various plams, behind, Chinese sages. Bth. i^-2 toi- 
Early ninetccnih century. Courtesy of the Victoria and Alben Museum, 
Alexander Gift. Strange Mo. 671. 

famous shell book illustrates kaiawase. A group of young girls Is looking at 
sheUs laid out on the Soor, and the container from which they were taken is 
seen beside oneofthem(Fig. 14®)- 

The lacquerer’s art was in great demand for the table- J^t a Japanese meal 
people do not sit together at a large table, but the participants sit cross-legged 
on separate mats, and the courses are served individually on smaJJ square 
tables. Whole sets of these are needed, as well as the many dishes and bowls 
for the food. 

Sai^u were taken on picnics- Their shape is, with a few exceptions, always 
. " i6t 



















Lacquer 

the same (Fig. i6S). A handled frame generally holds a set of four square food 
containers of which (he top one had a lidj two bottles for $ake,^ one or two 
small boxes and a tray for handing round the food. To these might be added 
more small containers and a few' sakazukii small shallow bowls for sake. 

Since the Japanese became acquainted with tobacco through the Portuguese 
in the late sixteenth century both men and women have smoked in Japan. At 



Fig. 150. Ttbako. Dercorated with folding farvs: on ontj fish-tittS;^ on the other^ 
flowers. Ht. 19-5 cm. Mkiseum fur Osiasiaiische Kuitst^ Cologne. 


first only pipes with a very small bowl W'ere used.® The tabakobm (“tobacco 
tray^) is a smoking set and may take various forms. In its simplest guise it is a 
box with a long raised handle to hold the hnre (a small basin to hold glowing 
charcoal for lighting the pipe) a tobacco holder and an ash pan^ but there are 
many elaborate and richly decorated pieces (Fig. 1+9). 

Tebako (“hand box') are among the most carefully worked of lacquer objects^ 
thej' are mil containers with lids and usually one tray for the storing of toilet 
articles and smaller boxes (Fig, 150). 

* A drmk said to have come from China, made from fc™euied rice. Rein says that it 
Stands, like wine, tnidway between beer and splhis. It is drunk from poroelain or 
lacquer bowls. 

* The bowl is of metal, as is also the mouthpiece. The stem is generaUy of bamboo or 
purcclaiiij rarely of metal. 
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Secular Lacquer 

Mirror cases were circular in earlier tiines when the round mirrors had no 
handles, and larer followed the handled shape. 

The custom of using a neck support when sleeping so as not to disturb their 
coiffure uas introduced to Japanese ladies from China. In Japan they use a 
a small bos which might be in one of a variety of shapes, covered 
with a cushion (Fig. I5i)< 





Fig. 151. Makura (neck support). Gold and silver wAtaniaA/e on notAfjj ground. 

On one aide the mythical dteam-eaung creature Baku, on (he other fir trees, 
bamboo, camelia, laMbana, cranes and tortoise. Ht. 15 cm. Eighteenth century. 

Mu-wum flit Kunsi und Gewerbe, Hamburg. 

For sitting cross-legged it was comfortable to use an arm rest called t^asokut 
a curved board resting on two feet. 

' The Chinese ideograph has the radical 'wood’. Pfobably therefore these neck rests 
were originally always made of wood in China, as in Japan, though later the Chinese 
made many of pottery or pornclain. 
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The/lanagamtdai^ (Fig. 152) holds paper handkerchids. 


Various tniciks and chests hold textiles. 



Fig. 132. Holder for paper 

handkerchiefs^ with drawer. Decorated Ln 
gold nashijL Ht. ti on. Eighicciith cchiyry. 
Museum fur Kunsi und Gewerbej Hamburg. 



Fig. 153. Totikago (bird cage). 

Flowers and leaves on weaves. Signed ^Koma 
Kyuhaku\ Ht. 32 cm. Eighicenih cerLIur>^ 
Museum fur Kunst und Gewerbej Hamburg. 


Clothes which one has taken off for 
ihc night are laid over an iko 
('clothes holder*) — tw^o parallel 
bars resting on very light legs. 
The upper bar is longer than the 
lower and curves upw-ards at the 
ends* This shape is in the Shosoin 
and has persisted, with alterations 
of proportion, until the present. 
Iko also stand^ ready to hold visi¬ 
tors" coats. 

In the days when sw'ord bt^rtng 
w^as widespread* swwds w^ere ieft^ 
w^heti visiiing, on the katamkake 
(sword rack). The tea masters laid 
dow n^'arious rules for the Tashion- 
able* form of these and of iM 

Cage birds arc kept in terike^o^ 
which are frequendy round and 
rest on three feet. The low^rpart 
has a closed-in w^all and the upper 
half has little ivory' or whalebone 
bars, some of which form doors. 
The top of the cage is covered 
with a net (Fig. 153). Hunting- 
falcons had stands richly decorated 
in lacquer. 

Wooden saddle-frames are lac¬ 
quered in various stjdes of decor¬ 
ation (Figs. 163 and 215), and 
stirrups were sometimes lacquered 
as well. 

Another field of work for the 
lacquerer was sword scabbards and 
gumbai-iichma^* the fan of com¬ 
mand of a leader of troops (Fig* 174). 


' Mafia nusf s garni {ham) paperj Jai stand- 
^ The right to bear a sword was heavily restricted in 1^76. 

■ Tort birdj kogo cage. * Gwrtbai - iroon disposition^ uchiwa fan, 
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Secular Lacquer 


Noble people were caiTried in sedan chairs, mrimwo, and members of ihe 
higher aristocracy often used two-wheeled carriages pulled by oxen. These 
conveyances offered a wide field of activity for lacqucrers. 

Of all secular lacquer-work ittro are the most ornamental. They are small flat 
cases of oval cross-section made up of a number of compartments, which 


men wore hanging at the belt by a 
silk cord and attached by netsuke 
(see p. 201). Imo means literally seal 
container, and originally inro were 
made to hold the seal which must 
always be to hand. Later they were 
mainly used for mcdicinesj sweet¬ 
meats and such like. The usual 
European designation of them as 
medicine boxes is only correct to a 
limited extent. Into exist with only 
a single compartment but it is 
much more common to find them 
divided into several sections, the 
upper forming the lid of the one 
beneath it, and all fining closely 
together. At the narrow curs'cd 
sides of the secdoits the wall is 
slightly thickened and bored 
through from top to bottom to 
form a hole through which a cord 
is threaded to hold the sections 
close. The two ends of the cord 
run above the inrtf first through the 
ojime (‘cord-holdcr’) and then 
through two holes in the netsHke^ a 



Yig, 154. itiTo, Crescent moon behind 
mouniain flowers. Gold lacquer seal of 
Shiomi Masazane (b. 1647)* The Hetiuke 
mushroom-shaped. Museum fiiir Ostasia- 
tisehc Kunst, Cologne. 


small piece of carving in wood or ivory. The nci$uke sits above the belt and 
holds the cord corning up underneath it (Fig. 15+). 

^Tiatever may be the achievements of the makieski in large-scale decoration, 
and they' are masterly, the art of ornament on small objects is his most out¬ 
standing and original contribution. The dean look of lacquer and its mirror- 
like shine make it the perfect material for objects of elegance and delicacy. 
Lacqucrers naturally turned to inro with especial 2eal; whole families of 
malaeihi devoted themselves to this field exclusively, using their invention and 


the wealth of centuries af tradition in technique for inro alone. A large 
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collection of inro can iUustrace the art of Japanese lacquer in all its manifold 
variety. 

Inro appear at the end of the sixteenth centuryn though their golden age is 
not until the later seventeenth. In the Genroku period (16S8-1703) began an 
era of elegant living which rivalled the European eighteenth century'. Inm^ like 
Chinese snuff bottles, provide a parallel to the tabaiiifis and other bibelots of 
the elegant world of France and Europe. 

The Walters Art Gallery owns a lacquer chest of the late nineteenth 
century^ published by M. Boyer, with an amusing picture based on an earlier 
model. The inside of a shop is represented, where all kinds of art objects are 
displayed. Various imb hang on a stand. Three more, lying on the floor, seem 
to be the subject of a business talk between two men who sit facing each other.^ 

* M. Boyefj ^Notes on Japanese I^quers% iht Walter^ 

XVIIj Baltimore 1954, Fig. 9. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
LACQUER-WORK 


From the Mid-sixth Century to the End of the Nora Period ^94) 

Had not recent finds revealed that lacquer w'as used in Japan from very 
early tiitics we should reject as legendary the mention in early sources of 
bequerers working in the centuries before the Buddhist period. However, 
bowls, bows and other objects decorated in black and red lacquer have been 
unearthed from Neolithic graves of the later Jomon period, and piece of 
lacquer have been found in graves of the Dolmen period*^ 

The lacquer-w'are produced in Japan after the introduction of Buddhism 
and of Chinese culture is, however, artistically of a much higher order. 
Imperial decrees of the late sixth and seventh centuries indicate the interest of 
the government in the development of lacquer production and its more 
artistic manifestations. 

X^Tiai survives in lacquer-work from the Asuka and Nara periods is, in the 
widest sense, continental art, but this does not necessarily mean that it was all 
imported from the mainland. Much may have been produced by Chinese or 
Koreans in Japan, and some even by their Japanese pupils. The work of this 
period cannot in any case be excluded from a survey of Japanese craftwork, 
since it forms the basis of all further dev^elopmcnt of the craft in Japan. 

The Tatnamushi shrine is a major work, a wooden altar of the early seventh 
century, made in the shape of a house standing on a base. Its name conies from 
the blue wing-cases of the Tamamushi beetle which lie under the open-work 
gill-bronze frames of the panels. The shrine is painted in red, yellow and 
green lacquer, perhaps bound with oil, on a ground of black. On the four sides 
of the base are four scenes: the worshipping of relics (Fig. 155), the world- 
mountain Sumeru, and two scenes from the Jataka (incidents from the previous 
existences of die Buddha). On the sides of the upper structure are Bodhtsatt- 
vas, deities and a snip. 

1 Illustiations of prehistoric lacquer in Jo Okada, "History ctf Japanese Textiles and 
Lacquer ",Pageant aJJapaneiiArtt Vol. V, Fips. 54, 55. 
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The History of Lacquer^work 

In the Sh 05 oin is a red cupboard^ a meire high, from the reign of the Em¬ 
peror Temmu (673-86)^ imdc of keyaki wood and covered with a coat of 
transparent lacquer over red staining. “ In the original foundation inventory it 
is entered as antique^ and is certainly one of the most ancient pieces of fur¬ 
niture in Japan. 

An early example of f&ffidashi Technique is the lacquered scabbard of a 



Fig, 135. Oerail fifom ihe TamainusM shrioer Coloured lacquer painting.^ The 
worship of relics. Early seventh cfnnary+ Kontio of the HoryEji in Nara, After 

Kokka 132. 

Straight sword of Chinese type, known as the 'sword of the Emperor Shomu* 
C 7 ^ 4 "" 49 )* There is no other example of this technique in the Shdsoin. 

Some other pieces are in kitigindeiga^ painting in gold and silver lacquer. 
Heidanu is frequent: the inlay of thin cut-out pieces of silver or gold foil on 
a lacquer grounds The old Shosdin inveniory sometimes calls this inlay 

* Jiro Harada^ Bngiish Cataiegue of the Treasures in fftc imperial Repository Shosoin, 

PI. IIL 

= The catalogue describes the cupboard as '^^cd-lacque^ed^ but Kummcl says it is 
only stained rod^ obviously very thinly, since the grain shojvs duough clearly. 
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Early Heian Period (yg4-Sg4). Later Heim or Ftijmara Period {8^4-118$) 
technique hydrnm. Jiro Harada thinks it possible that f^omon implies a finer 
work than keidatsu.^ 

Radefi is another technique of inlay 
using mother-of-peatl- Sometimes the 
mother-of-pearl is bedded directly into 
the wood and not into a coat of lacquer 
(Fig- 156). It is said that in China in 
the reign of the Emperor Su Tsung 
(756^2) both heidai$u and raden were 
forbidden as too e?ctravagant. 

Early Heian Period (jg4-8g4), Laier 
Heian or Fi^iwara Period {8(44-1 iSj}) 

In the Heian and Fujiwara periods an 
independent Japan^sie lacquer industry 
developed;, both in the service of the 
Buddhist church and to meet secular 
needs. Its uses extended to architecture, 
as can be seen in buildings of the Fujiwara 
period and in contemporary literature. 

Unfortunately the lacquer decorarions in 
the Phoenix Hall of the Byoddin in Ujl 
(Kyoto) of 1053 arc in a very bad state of 
preservation, but in the library^- and in 
the Konjikido of the Chusonji (1109) in 
Hiraizumi^ (Mutsu province, north 
Japan), it is in very good condiuou 
(illustrated in KCimmel, Die Kmsi Ckinas^ 

Japans and Korean, p. 14^). in these 
decorations both makie and mother-of- 
pearl inlay are used. 

Early Heian lacquer is rare. We are 
told that the dowager Empress presented 
the Emperor Nimmei in S49 with ten 

small cupboards filled with silk. These were decorated in Mra^ne. The pro¬ 
duction of cinnabar lacquer, contrary to earlier assumptions, seems to have 
begun at this time- 

* CL the entry in ihc Glo&saiy' of his Btglish Coialogunt op. cil. 

* KokuhO, 537 ; Nihm Seikti^at III* 59-&3’ 

* Niheri Srikti^a, 43-5S 5 Pageant ofJapamseArij Vol. V, Fig. 67. 
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Fi^r 156. Five-siringed ^W. Sail' 
dalwood, tortoiseshell and mother- 
of-pearL Man on a camel with 
musical instrument under a palm 
tree. Lih. io 3 5 cm, China, T'ang 
dyiiasiy (61S-906). Shds 5 tn, Nara. 

After Tdi-ci Shuk6. 



The HisloTy 0/ Lactjuer-teork 

In the Nezu Museum, Tokyo, there is a chest for priests’ rairoent with a 
decoration in kySmon in the stylized flower pattern called bos^e. Jd Okada 
finds dependence on Chinese models still very' apparent in this piece. 

The Nitmaji near Kyoto possesses two boxes which can be dated. One is the 
often illustrated sutra box which Fujiwara Tadahira dedicated in 919.’ It is 
made with a linen core. The painting in gold and silver lacquer depicts 



Fig. [ 57. Box. Lacquer decoration on linen. SymmctrlcaL floral design. Tenth 
cenmry, Ninnaji^ Kyoto. After Kokka. 

karyobinga (Indian kalavinka);^ heavenly bcingSj half man, half bird in form, 
with mmicaJ insimments, and birds and butterflies among stylized flowering 
sprays and clouds. The composition is strictly symmetrical. An inscription says 
[he chest is to hold texts brought by Kukai (Kobo Daishi). 

In his ffattdbuch der Kunstwissenscha/t O. Kiimmel quotes a sutra box in the 
Hara Collectioiij® one in the Berlin Museum, a fragmentary^ box in the Boston 
jMuseuin and a toilet box in the Inui Collection in ise as all related to this box 
of 9 i 9 .^ 

The other dateable box in the Ninnaji was made to the order of the 
Emperor Uda who died in 931; it held Buddhist treasures. Linen is again the 

^ l,a* Jap^msi 7VjMp/« and tkiir Treasures, PI. 326; 196; Kiimifiel- 

Gros^, Osiajiafischis PI. 24; Kummelj Dj<r Kumt Chhtas^Japam und Koreast 

Fig. 117. 

* Afi?yd Shuseif 9. ■ 49* 
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Early Heian Period {j<)4-Sg4). iMierfieiati or Fujiteara Period {Stj4-iiS$) 

core for [his lacquer. The motif of the painting is a symmetrical flora] pattern 
(Fig. 157), 

A sutra box in the Jinguji has once more a linen foundation. The box is 
oblong with a flanged lid and is decorated in makie on a ruisftifi ground with 
lotus motifs and butterflies.* 

A sutra box in the Enryakuji (Kyoto) wth styliacd and symmetrica] flower 
motifs is thought b>' O. Kdmmel to be of the same period and by the same 
master as the box of the Emperor Uda, but Jo Okada would date it to the 
eleventh century' because of the strict formalization of the decoration.* 

The inside of the Ud of a box in the Tokyo National Museumj previously in 
the Horyuji, is decorated in silver and gold logidashi with a picture of Mount 
Horai, the dw'elling of the blessed, standing on a tortoise. Cranes with fir twigs 
in their beaks circle round it.* 

A sutra box in the Tacmaji near Nara has on its hd in silver and two colours 
of gold a picture of a kurikararyo, a sword with a dragon twined round it 
symbolising the god Fud5> being w'orshipped by his servants Seitaka and 
Kongaia.* 

The Kongobuji of the Koyasan (Kii province) houses a chest of kartibitsu 
type intended for holding cull objects, showing a design of birds in a water- 
landscape in black, gold and silver lacquer and mother-of-pearl inlay.* 

Another famous karabiirti, once in the Horj'uji, is now in the National 
Museum, Tokyo. Here the surfaces are decorated with mother-of-pearl and 
hiranie phoenixes stylized to make a circular design. Hiratiie at that time was 
called beijinJ^ Later this heraldic use of birds to make a circle is one of the most 
frequent ornamental motifs in Japanese art. 

Another subject of design frequently met with later appears at this time in 
lacquer-work and on mirrors: wheels half sunk in waves. In mother- 

of-pearl inlay they' decorate a lebako in the possession of the National Com¬ 
mission for the Protection of Cultural Properties.^ It has been suggested that 
this curious motif originated in the custom of soaking wheels in water to 
prevent their drj'ing out, but it seems more probable that the design has a 
symbolic significance. 

’ Pageant ofjapatme Art, V0I, V, Fig. 65. 

*Japa»ae TempiiS and tiuir Tremarei, PI. Pagfont of Japaiuie An, V0I. V, 
Fig. 

’ 140; Hdryuji Tmkyo,j<}. 

*Japanae Temples and thdr Treasures, PL 386; Kokka, 161. 

* Kokka, iiii Japanese Tempits attd tkeir Treasttref, 384-5; Pageant cfjapaitefe Art, 
Vol. V, PL 28. 

■ Hotyuji Taikwo, 30; Kokka, 155; Pageam 0/Japanese An, VoL V, Fig. 71. 

" Pageaist of Japanese An,Vo\. V, PI. 29: cf, also 309 and Haryuji TaikyS, 58. 
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Fig. 15 3 . Box. Lacrqutr dccoraiiort with b^kko (tortoiseshelL) desigD. Hl 15-S 
cm. Twelfth century. Courtesy of the Seattle Art Museum, gift of Mrs . DonaLd 

E. Fredcddc. 



Fig. 159. Imide of lid of boxt Fig. 153. Cki the right the island of the blessed 
cajtitd by a tortoise. Foreground Urashima with his box (cf. p. 247), 
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Early Heian Period <jg4-8i)4). Laier Heian or Fujiwara Period 

A sutra box in the Kongoji, Osaka, has a picture of a lotus pool,‘ The same 
motif, which is religious in meaning (cf, p. 255). decorates a sutra box in the 
Kanshaji near Kyoto** 

Ashide seems to have begun at (he end of the Fuiiwara period, a rebus-like 
combination of pictures and wTiting. The Eastern Section of the Berlin 
Museum had an example of this on a small kobako with a shore landscape.* 

The Daichojuin possesses a tabic (formerly in the Chusonji) intended to 
stand before an image of the Buddha, which has mother-of-pearl inlay.* It was 
made about 1124, according to Okada. h is a lightly built table on tall curved 
legs set diagonally, its outline all curves and movement, veiy different from the 
rather heavier furniture of the Nara period found in the Shosoin, which on the 
whole has siraighicr lines. The style of this table would put a European in 
mind of rococo work. 

A box in the Seattle Art Museum belongs right at the raid of the Fujiwara 
period. It is decorated outside with a bekko pattern (Fig. 158) with a flower in 
each hexagon. On the inside of the lid there is an incident from the Urashima 
story Ccf. p. 247) painted in flat lacquer on a msitiji ground (Figs. 158 and 159). 


Kamakura Period (/ 

The Shogun Yoritomo is said to have received from the Emperor the present 
of a Writing box which is now* in the temple of I surugaoka no Hachimangu in 
Kamakura.* Mother-of-pearl inlay on a beautiful ground of gold lacquer 
depicts part of a garden with a large bunch of chrysanthemum, and sparrows. 

The rebus-like combination of picture and script which wc have already 
mentioned appears on various objects of the Kamakura period. Among them is 
a writing box of the xMarqms Tokugawa which has on it a picture of the Cho- 
sciden, the Hall of Long Life" (cf. p. iSi). 

A toilet box with all its contents is preserved in the iVEshima sanctuary in 
Shizuoka. It again is in a$kide style, decorated in gold lacquer relief with a 
plum tree in blossom, and geese.^ This is the earUest period in which lacquer 

relief is known. . 

A lebako belonging to the Riimoji in Nikko decorated with a Sunuyoshi 

landscape is dated to 122S ,* 

Fujiwaia no Sadatsune signed the altar shrine made in 1242 (or 1243?) m 


‘ PagcainofJaptttiaeArh'Vo\.V,Fi^,-ra. j j c- 

' Kokkifi MO. * Kiimmtlj Dm Ktnuigettarbe in Japan, 31x1 eel.. Fig. 12. 

* PiUfranf Vol. V, PI, 31, , n ir , 

‘ KokkOf 236; Japanesi Tempks and their Treofures, 4741 KumincU Dos Kunst 


getferbe its Japan-, App. 13. 
■ Kakka, 366. 

* Kokka, 303. 


I Pageant of Japanese Arif Vol. V, Fig, 78. 
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the Tacmaji, Yaimio province. The doors are decorated with a lotus pond in 
gold and silver togidasfii on a black lacquer ground.^ 

Several tables exist from this period:^ decorated in various lacquer tech¬ 
niques ; among them is one in the Todaiji (Kara) of black lacquer mlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. * 

The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston has a box beautifully decorated in 
Ifirmiakie (Fig* t6o)* 

Kamahtrabori (cf. p. 154) began in the period whose name it bears. An 
oblong lidded box in the Seattle Art iVlusemn illustrates this work (Fig* 142)* 



Fig. 160. Tebakcfr HirmNokic on Timkijir Garden motif Kamakura period. 
Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts^ Boston. 


Asihhaga Murom^chi Period {^33^^573) 

The Ashikaga Shoguns had a strong anistic sense which benefited and 
encouraged lacquercraft as much as the other arts. The names of many artists 
of this period are known^ and although there are not alw^ays individua] pieces to 
attribute to them, their names can be linked with the development or the 
introduction of various techniques^ and with the founding of important 
schools* Koami Michinaga (1410-79) and his successors w^ere the great 
exponents of lacquer designs in relief, a technique which started In the Kama¬ 
kura period. Tradition has it that Michinaga used designs by Tosa Mitsunobu 

^ Tajimas Sekeud RAks ofynpumtu Ari^ KummeL^ Das Kwistgetverb^^ m Japan, App. 

tS- 

* Japanese Tempks and their Treasitres^ 4 ^ 73 . ^ 
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Askikaga or Muromctchi Period 033 ^*~^ 573 ) 
and other painters, and the influence of paintings is certainly apparent in the 
work of the Koami school. 

Hiramakie is the speciality of the Igarashi family whose founder, Shinsai, 
worked, like Koami Michinaga, at the time of the Shogun Yoshimasa. Lacquer- 
work in simpler techniques was produced among others by Shuko in Kyoto 
and Hancda Goto in Nara. 

A w^ell-known work of the Higashiyama period (called after Yoshimasa’s 
castle of that name) is a set of wTiting materials which belonged to the Shogun 
Yoshimasa (cf. Fig, 164). The objects are decorated in gold lacquer on a black 
ground with the motif of the Ivy Path‘ (cf. p. 244). 



Fig. i6t. Golti hirairtakie and various inlays. Deer by a river. Lih, 

36 cm. AsbikaKo period. Museum fur Ostasiatische Kunst, Cologne. 


We can ascribe to the Ashikaga period a su^tiribako belonging to the Museum 
fur Ostasiatischc Kunst in Cologne. It has a river landscape with deer depicted 
in gold hiramakie with inlay of gold, silver, mother-of-pearl and glass (Fig. 
161). 

A kogo from the same collection has a decoration of chrysanthemum in gold 
hiramakie on a nashiji ground (Fig. 136). 

From the late Ashikaga period there is in the Victoria and Albert Museum 

> (llustiation of fl writing box in W. Speiser, Die Kunii Ojnmeni, Berlin 194*, Fig, 
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a bottle used in bugaku dancing, with emblem and cherry blossoin 
ornament (Fig. 162). 



Fig. i 62 r Bouki used at bugaku performances. Gold and silver hiram^k with 
inlay of gold leaf and tin. Cherry blossom and kiri etnblcm in a trellis pattern. 

Hi, 35 cm. Sixteciiih century. Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum^ 
Alexander Gift* Strange No. 607, 

Momoyama and Tahugawa Periods {iyj3-i6l4; 1614-186^) 

The materia] from the Momoyama period onwards is plentiful and varied 
in technique and style. A desire is apparent for stronger decorative effects dian 
in the earlier periods, and for this purpose a tendency to combine different 
techniques. 

The kodansti of the Freer Art Gallery' in Fig. 147 belongs to the end of the 
Ashihaga or the beginning of the Momoyama period. 
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Motnoyamci ond Toki^avia Pefiodsi^t 

The Hamburg Museum has a saddle dated 13S7, decorated on the outside 
with heraldic emblems in relief on a black ground (Fig. 163). 

Chobei Takaiada is numbered among the master-lacquerers of the early 



Fig. 163. Saddle. Emblems in gold and silver reLcf lacquer on black bequest 
Top centre a Atn emblem in a hcicagon. Dated i jSi. Museum fur Kunsi und 

Gcwcrbc, Hamburg, 



Fig. 164. Writing table and writing box. Copy by Chobei Tukatada of a writi^ 
set belonging to ihe Sbogim Yoahiinasa, Early Tofcugawo period. After 
, di VAn duj^pon. 
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Tokugawa period. He ms a member of the Taisuke family, and owes his fame 
partly to ha\'ing made an exact copy of Yoshimasa^s writiag set with the Ivy 
path motif (Fig. 164). 



Fig. 165. Bos. Omametii diagonally divided. Lth. 50 cm. C- 1600. KMaiji. 
Kyoto. After Kokka 292. 



Fig. 16S. Bos. Gold hiranu! and on black. Lih. 17‘5 cm* From the 

Kodaijii Kyoto, c, 1600. Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum^ Harding 
Smith Collection. Strange No. 776. 
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Momoyofna and Tokiigawa Pertods{iS 7 d^^^^ 4 j 1^14-^^^?) 

An important relic of the Keicho period (1596—1614) is the lacquer decora¬ 
tion of the Kodaiji, erected at the instigation of the widow of Hideyoshi m 
1605^ and the lacquer objects that she presented to the temple. One bos in the 
temple has a design composed with exceptional originality. A diagonal divides 
each side into two triangles, each of which is treated quite differently both as 
to technique and motif (Fig. 165)^ A box in the Victoria and Albert Aluseym is 
in quite a different style with chrysanthemum and waves in gold hirams and 
nashiji (Fig, 166). « 



Fig^ 167. Etagh^e. Htraatakie ctecoranon^ The Ai^i ernbleni of ihe Tokugawa 
repealed several times in the landscape below. 'V?'ork of Koami Nagashige. On 
the upper shelf figh!$ in the centre^ a kQboihiiave with uiensils (cf. p. 1 io)» After 
Hhrotre de rarf du JfQpoji. 


One of the greatest Koami masters was the tenthj Nagashige (i 599 -*^S^)* 
His most famous pieces are the for the daughter of the Shogun lemitsu 

(Fig. 167) and his w^ork for the Empress Tofuku Aionin, the daughter of the 
Shogun Hidctada, 

The Museum in Hambiirg possesses a sag^u (cf. p, 161) with the inscription 
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‘worked by Koami Nagashige after the pictures of Kano Sanrafeu\^ The 
landscapes of the decoradon are a typical example of the Ctunese-iiiQuenoed 
style of the Kano school (Fig. i6S). 



Fig. 1 63 , S^^ju Cpiciiic set). A set of four large containers^ for handing 
round, two small containers and two sake bonks. Gold and silver iakamakic 
on fffuAyY. Signed 'Kano Saniaku no zu K 5 ami Hagashige* (After pictures by 
Kano Sanraku, worked by Kdami Nagashige) Ci 5*^9-1651). Ht. 32 cm, Museam 
fiir Kuniiii und Gewerbe, Hamburg. 

Another piece from Hamburg, a iebako (Fig. 169) is likewise seventeenth 
centur)' Koami. The four sides are illusiratcd with picttiics of the seasons, and 
on the lid is a summer house. Script characters are included in the pictures, 


' i5S9"iti5'. 
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Aftwja>'£jwia and Takiigawa Periods (i3^3-1614; j6i4-ii^6j) 

and a poem by Yo^^hishlgc no Yasmane (tenth century) is quoced^p besides 
characters used as a rebus.* 

A close paraUcl to the Hamburg box is a tebako in the Austrian Museum fiir 
angewandte Kunst which has much the same subject treated in a similar style. 
Heraldic cranes here appear in a palace garden landscape (Fig. 170). 

In the early seventeenth century^ the greatest representative of the Igarashi 



Fig. 169^. Tebiika. Gold and silver takiiiNakk on tmshiJL The four reasons ^ 
Autumn on the side iJlustrxitcd. The gaic in the hedge made by the character 
fflON “gate. Lth. 16 cm. Seventeenth century. Museuni fiir Kunst und Ge- 
werbe, Hamburg, formerly La the Collection of Count Bardi, Venice. Further 
iilustradons in J, Brinckmann, Report for i^oj^ 


family^ Igarashi Doho (cf. p. 175) worked in Kyoto and in the province of 
Kaga. A siisutibako with autumn landscape in the Yoshiji Tanimura collection 
is attributed 10 him.- 

Yamamoto Shunsho of Kyoto (b. 1610 or 1620, d. 1682) founded a new' 

* *Chdseiden no uchi ni shunjd lomi. Furdtnon no tnaye ni wa iltsugetsu ososhi' 
{^The PaJace of Long Life is rich in spring and autumn. Before the gate of etemaJ 
youth, Furomonj the sun and moon move slowly'). Transcription and translation by 
ShinJuchi Hara. ^Choseideti' means firstly the fabulously magnificent palace of the 
Chinese Emperor Hsuan Tstmg (712-56)^ and secondly a dweliing of the blessed. 

* Pageafit afjapari^c Art, yoL Fig. TOJ. 
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Fig. 170. Tetakc. Coiicinuou^i picture of a palace garden in gold and silver, 
Tukamakk. Inserted an uia and heraldic cranes. Lth, 315 cm. Seventeenth 
century, Dstcrrelchischcs Museum fiir angewandte KunsEi Vieimaji gift of 

A. Exner. 

The Kajikawa began at the same time as the Komjj and also had successors 
into the nineteenth centur)\ As they all sign only KajLkawa it is impossible to 
assign their work to the different individuals of the name. 

Some objects t^n be assigned to the seventeenth century without attribution 
to individual artists. First a writing box in the Cologne collection which has 
on the Ud a Shinto temple on an island^ reminiscent of ancient temples^ 
perhaps in Iicumo(Fig. lytu, cf. Fig. 172). 

* Kiimmel, Das m Japan, gives the folLoThong dates; Shunshq ICage- 

masAj d. 1707 j Shunsho ^tasayuki, t654''i74o^ Shiinsho HaruisugOj 1703-70. 
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school and was summoned to Yedo by the Shogun. He and his successors were 
noted for their togidashi (Fig. 137) and hiranuikie^ 

In 1636 Koma Kyui became court lacquerer to the Shogun. He is the 
founder of the Koma family who worked for the Tokugawa right into the 
nineteenth century. 





Momoyama and Tokugaica Periods 1614-1 ^6j) 

Anoiher writing bos in the same coUecrion has on its lid a water wheel 
depicted in such mcdailous detail that the w^holc mechanism is visible. The 
water, scooped up in the little buckets on the wheel, is poured into a square con¬ 
tainer and carried off in a bamboo pipe. On the inside of the lid a plum tree in 



Fig. iyifl. Lid of a writing Ixsx. Hirmnakk and with leadj, gold and 

mother-of-pearl inlay. Picture of a Shinto [cmple (cf. Fig. 172). Siec 24 cm. 
Seventeenth century. Museum fur Ostasiatische Kun&t, Cologne. 


blossom Stands beside fems. Fhe brush tray is decorated with paeony dowsers 
(Figs* I73£tj5ande). 

The gimbai-uckma (fan of office) in the Hamburg coUection which we 
illustniie in Fig. 174 was worked for a Daimyo of Sendai (Rikui^en pro^nnee). 

The families of lacquerers so far quoted all remained, on the whole, within 
the framework of tradition. Contemporary with them an entirely independent 
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teadcQcy was growing up^ represented chiefly by the foUowing artists: 
Honami Koetsu (1558-1637)5 w'hom wc know already as a ra^ii artist | Ogam 



Fig. 171 ft. Inside of lid of Fig. lytct. Landscape with Chinese horseman. 



Fig. 172, Shinic icmplc in L/umOj resiorcd in ihc eighteenth century in the 
antique style. MlctJapansSs T^tpies and th^ir Treastim^ 

KoHn (1658^-1716), the brother of tho pnamter and potter Ogata Kensan and 
also quoted earUer as a rakti master j and Ogawa^Hadtsu or Ritsuo (1663- 
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M.omoyama and Tokugawa Perhdf {1^73^1614; 1614-1867) 

1747). K 5 etsu and Korin were primarily painters and calligraphers, which 
means masters of the art of forming Chinese characters in their onu style and 
placing them effectively over the surface of the picture or text, I>oiibi has 
justifiably been raised as to whether the lacquer pieces signed with their names 



Fig. Takantahit and hiramakk and various inlays. WclI-whocL 

Hi. 52 on. Scvcnlcoilh cctlTury* Museum fiir Ostasiadsohe Kunst, Cologne. 


were in faci made in this time-consuming technique by these artists them¬ 
selves. WliEt is ccr[ainj however^ is that their new decorative style had a 
strong influence on craft work in general, and that they provided designs for 
them. Oq the writing box in the Seattle Art Museum illustrated in Fig. 175 
which is ascribed to Roetsu, ten large cranes are crowded together to fill the 
whole space. They are rendered in inlav of lead and tin^ the contrast of these 
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Fig. 173&. Inside of lid of Fig. Plum spray and fems. 



Fig, 173c. Brush tray of Fig. 173^1. Pacony flowers. 



















Momoymna and Tohigavia Psricdi /6i^-jS67) 

grey metals with a black or gold background of lacquer is a favourite effect of 
the new style. The crane, often standing erect so that it appears very thin, is 



Fig, 174. Gvn^boi-uchitiia in the form of a Ctunese fan. A silver disc In the 
centre, on which in black mewl are inlaid a Sanskrit word, the n^ber signs of 
the twelve months and 33 small discs of ihakudd or gold, indicating favourable, 
dangerous and uncertain days. The rest of the surface decorated in light rolf^i- 
makU with paeony sprays, and the bamboo and spanow emblems of the Daimyo 
of Sendai. On the rcv'eriie side a gold disc with a Sanskrit word and chatacters of 
the Chinese zodiac. Lth. 4S cm. Seventeenth century,The leather case. Fig. zi 4 t 
belongs to it. Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburgh 


among their most frequent motifs. On a screen painted by 
penal Household Collection nine cranes drawn In a similsr 

’ 1*7 
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manner walk one 
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behind ihc oiher*^ The motif was used agmn^ in the same style as Kdetsu and 
Korinj, by Genroku Matsudb (bom 1896) on a lacquered cabinet.^ 

One of Koetsu's most famous lacquer pieces is a writing bos in the T 5 k>^o 
National Museum.^ It is strikingly unusual in shape. The lid is so strongly 
domed that the box is more like a cushion. The decoration represents the 



Fig. 175. Suzimtako. Cranes^ inlay of lead and tin. Style of K 5 etsu (ijSS- 
1637). CouJtesy of ihe Seattle Art Aluscum^ gift of Mrs. Donald E, FredericN. 


bridge of boats at Sane seen from above, and the characters of a tenth-century 
poem about this bridge are spread over the whole surface of the picture. 

The National Museum also has a work by Korin — a box for writing 
materials and paper.* Lead and mother-of-pearl inlay on a ground of gold and 
black lacquer depias the eight-fold wooden bridge running over an iris pool, 
a subject taken from the Ise Monogatari. 

The paper fan in the Freer Gallerj^ painted in colours and gold and signed 

* Speiser, Dk Kunst Oitaskmi No. 156. 

* Vu3juru Okada;^ Japaum Havdi^ruftyy Vol. 2.1, Tokyd 1956 {Tourist Libraiy), 

I95» 

■ Fagiam ofjupam^e VoL V, PL 46. 

* CoLouned reprcxluction in Piigiam Arty VoL V, PL 50. 

ISS ' 



Motnoyama and Taki^awa Periods s^i4-^S6f) 

Korin is not lacquer work, but is a good example of the style of Korin (Fig. 
176). This style had a strong influence on art moderne in Europe.* 

Nagata Yuji, who was active in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
belonged to the school of Korin. His signature is on a tebako in the Hamburg 



Fig. 176. Paper fan. Painted in colours and gold, Chrysaotlictnuin by a stream. 

On the other side the poet Karihira and the piigrim. Signature and seal ‘Korin*, 
Lih, 35-6 cm, Curtesy of the Freer Gallery of An, Washington. 

Museum (Fig. 139), The long tendrils of the bottle gourd trail over a gold 
ground in gold lakatnakie and raised inlay of lead and mother-of-peail. 

The paper box illustrated in Fig. 177, with an owl sitting on an oak branch 
is the w'ork of the painter and lacqucrer Ogawa Hariisu. Raised relief, already 

* An example of the strong impression made by Kurin at that time is the enthusiastic 
little book written just oftcr the lum of the centurt': Fr. Peraynski, Konn tori feint 
Zeit in the series Die Kttmt, ty R. Muther, Berlin 1907, 
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highly developed in the school of Koetsu and Korin, reached its zenith with 
Haritsu. He uses the most varied materials for it, including baked and glazed 
clay.' This master of many techniques and ideas has met with varied rec^tioo 
in Europe. WTiereas Gonse wrote in 18863 ‘Kitsouo ne se repete jamais. 
Chaque objet sorti de ses mains est une ccuvre compile, marque au coin 



Pig’ 177- Paper bax. Takametkic with inlay. Owl on an oak tree, Ht. 37 2 cm. 
C^awa Haritsu. Japanese private collection. After Kokkd, 

d’une recherche spcciale, toujours interessante', O. Kummel twenty-five years 
later called Ritsuo 'one of the least pleasing virtuosi of all times and peoples’. 
His pupil$3 of whom Hanzan is the best known, often use his signature. 

The following work is by lacquerers who did not belong to the Koetsu- 
Korin school, although its influence can be noticed at times. 

Figure 150 shows a tdfako from the Cologne collection decorated with large 
folding fans and waves in gold hirarnakio on a black ground. On one of the fans 
is a common motif, fishnets hung up to dry; on the other are various plants. 

* The Louvre has two sliding doors with a picture of the drunkeo Li T*ai Po in this 
inlay,Gaston Migeon, L’ArtJapimahf Paris, Mus6e du bxuvre,n.d., PI. 8$. 
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Momoyama and Tokugawa Periods 1614-186/} 

Figure 178 is ihe lid of an iiiccos&*game boK in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The main motif, in takaniakie on a black ground, is two knotted 
ribbons, the symbol of itne love. Another incensc-game box in the same 
has a decoration of fiower-boats on rough water in takatnakie on a 
nashiji ground (Fig, 179). 



Fig. 178. Lid of a pcrfume-gaine box. Takamakic on black lacquer. Love knots 
with brocade panem, flring geese and half-moon (in silver inlay). Ht. 20 cm. 
Etghteenih century. Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, Tomkinstm 
Memorial Gift. Strange No. 135. 


A saddled horse (Fig. i8tw) in gold lacquer relief decorates the lid of a 
susuriiiaka in the Austrian Museum fiir angew'andte Kunsi. On the inside of 
the lid is a distinguished gentleman with a servant who is preparing his ink, 
while he writes a poem on a tree (Fig. i8oi). The Inside of the box has a design 
of bamboos in very low takatnakie on a mshiji ground. The misuire is in the 
shape of a chrysanthemum flower (Fig. i8oc). 

The signature ‘made by Shunsho’ can be read on the small kashibako (cake 
box) in Cologne under the picture of an owl sitting in the moonlight on a cedar 
(Fig, 137). The inside of the box and the tray are decorated with various 
flowers in togidashi. 

A torikago in the Hamburg Museum is signed ‘Koma Kyuhaku’. The lower 
part is suitoimded by waves with flowers floating on them (Fig. 153). 
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The susuribako illustrated in Fig. 145 from the Walters Art Gallery is one of 
the finest of late pieces, Martha Boyer pointed out how the style of the land¬ 
scape on the lid shows the influence of the decorative screens of the late 
Momoyama period. Five script characters are introduced into the picture, 


Fig. 179. Perfiune-garnc box. Flower boats in firJtajnuitrf on tuishiji. The Toku- 
gawa emblem on ihc handle. Ht. 2 a cm. Eighteenth ceniviry. Courtesy of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Alexander Gift. Strange No. 136. 


(ir/i»/<e^like. The Gallery' has a number of other pieces besides this one to show 
what good work could still be done in lacquer in mnetecnih-century Japan,' 
The Munich Staatliches Museum fur Vdlkerkunde has the following laic 
pieces: a sake bowl (Fig. iSi), once in the Breuer CoUecdon, Berlin; a 
suzuribako from the Sicbold CoUection (Fig, 182) and a kogo (Fig. 183) which 
is unusual in having the decoration in gold and black lacquer over a white 
crackled lacquer ground, undoubtedly the adoption of a Chinese technique. 

Two chests in Vienna show the rare technique of lacquer decoration on 
natural wood. One of them, the rougher looking of the two, is decorated in red 

‘ Cf. BoyeijJoiirnal ef the if'dtters Art Galley, Vol. XVIL 
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and black lacquer and lead inlay with waves and floating flowers (Fig. 184). On 
the four sides of the other are snow-covered bamboos, plum blossom, iris and 
maple (Fig. 140a), symbolic of the four seasons; on the lid a man with an 
umbrella and a lantern is crossing a bridge (Fig. i40i')i it is all done in minia¬ 
ture in gold, and some silver, lacquer. 



Fig. 180a. Sustmbako. Gold relief lacquer on nasliiji. Dih. so cm. Eighteenth 
ccDtiir>'‘? 0 Shieit^ichischcs Museuni fiir aiigcvrancitc KudSl^ Vitrma, Rimer giftr 


The manifold techniques aud styles used for tnro have already been spoken 
of. A few examples must suflice. 

A five-case imo in the Cologne Collection can perhaps be attributed to the 
ses'enteenth century. It has a low reUef decoration of dragons winding 
through clouds (Fig. tfly), and a virtue is made of the divisions between the 
sections in the design. An into holding the gold lacquer seal of Shiomi Masa- 
7an#» (b. 1647) has both sides decorated with a mountain flower-meadow, 
behind which, and partly hidden by them, is a crescent moon: 3 frequent 
combination. The picture runs round both sides. [Fig. 154). 

An into in Hamburg signed by a member of the Kajikawa family has a 
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design of fai-off sailing ships in fine logtdnshi in two colours of gold on a 
nashijj ground (Fig. 186). 

Figure 187 is a four-case inrS in the Cologne Museum^ of about 1800 and 
signed Koami Gyosai. The decoration is dragonflies in relief lacquer against a 
black ground. 



Fig. iSp^. In&idc of lid of Fig. i 30 £ 7 . 

An inrd signed Koma Yasuiada has gold, silver and multicoloured taka- 
makie on a black ground with some mshiji depicting a bird on a blossoming 
branch of plum over rough water (Fig. 188). It belongs to a series of mrS with 
bird pictures w hich Sh. Hara considers to be based on paintings by Kano 
Tsunenobu (1636-1713). He demonstrates that Kcma Yasutada at another 
time worked from pictures in the .Manga of Hokusai. This dates this artist 
to the firs( half of the nineteenth century at the earliesi.^ 

Another example of the use of graphic models for the decoration is an inra i n 

' Brinckmann^ Miaeim /Hr Kittat wtd Geteerbej Hamburg. Edicht fur das Jahr 1910, 












Momoyama and Tokugawa Periods 1614-1867) 

ihe Hamburg collection with the picture of a &cr\'ant girl after a woodcut bjr 
Utamaro. 

This use of graphic models explains why many lacquer pieces are signed by 
woodcut artists. One might be misled into thinking them the makers of the 





Fig. 180c. InEtrior finings of Fig. iSm. 

lacquer-work, but the signature taken over by the lacquerers along with 
the picture.^ 

Lacquers made for che export trade to Europe should be given a brief 
mention. First the PortuguesCa then [he Dutch, East India Company = brought 
objeas of Japanese lacquer to dieir possessions in Asia and to Europe, where 
many of them reached royal ar[ collections. The Bavarian Electors possessed 

1 Cf, KuTLhj UtaniarO:^ pp. 35“6. 

* T, VolkeiTj 'Japancsi: Export Lac;qucr\ Ori^nial An, New Series^ Vot, (11, Ko, 2, 
London 1957; , 
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Fig. i 3 i. Saki bowJ. GoSd artd silver lacquer ou red ground. Lcavtii. Diiiin. 
II cm, c. 1800. Staatliches Mmeiun fiir Vblkcrkunde^ Mtunich, formerly in the 
Ccllcccian of Dr* A. Brener, Berlin. 



Flg^ l8z. Siizuribakcf. iMkinnakie and ttasfiiji. Cherry tre* by a stream. Bib. 
28 on. Ninctccnih ccnixtry. Staatlichcs Museum fur Vulkerktunde> Munich^ 
formerly Collection Slebold^ 
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lacquers/ and the Great Elector and his son Frederick III (after 1701 King 
Frederick I) collected a great quantity . Among these are two shields with the 
arms of the Elector of Brandenbiirg done to a model sent over to Japan.^ The 
Louvre has a collection of bib^his belonging to Atarie Antoinette which ha%^e 
been there since her death in 1793*^ 

Cabinet-makers in those days frequently used panels of Japanese lacquer in 



Fig„ l8^. K^o. WhiEe crackled lac¬ 
quer, decorated in gold and black 
lacquerSr Butterfly and chrysanthe¬ 
mum. Diam. 9 cm. Kineieenth 
century. SiaaiUchcs MuseuTn fiir 
Vdlkerkiindcj Munich. 


Fig- 1K4. BoiCr Red and black lac^^utr and 
lead on natural wood, Lth* z 3 cm. Toku- 
gawa period. Ostcrrcichisches Museum 
fur angcwandtc Kunsi^ Vienna, formerly 
Siebold Collection. 



ihcir furniture, A chest of drawers by Martin Carlin* in the Louvre is one of 
the best examples. 

Since the time of the Jesuit missions Japanese lacquerers have occasionally 
used European motifs. There is, for example, a lacquered saddle mth pictures 
of Portuguese in the Tokyo National Museum.Doubtless such an exclusively 
Christian object as a pyx would be commissioned by missionaries or baptized 
Japanese. There is one in the possession of the Tokeiji Kanagawa* with the 
monogram of Jesus, IHS, and three nails on the lid and grapes on the sides. 


‘ MunsMrbci^, Bayern mid Atten im X^I, XVlI imJ XVlH Jidirhundert, Lcipzis 


> L. Rcidcmeistcr, China imd Japan in dir der Brandenburgisshm 

KutfUrsien, Aussiellung in dcrOsiasiaiischen Kunstsammlung, BcrLn t93Z. Also 'Dcr 
Giosse Kurfuisi und Friedrich HI al$ Sammler ostasiaiiseher Kunsf, Ouassatitehe 


Zeitickrift, N.F. VIH, 1932- 
■ M. J. Ballot, L« Laqius 


d’Bxtrime-Oriint, Paris and Brussels XXIX. 


XXX. 

*M.J.Balloi,op.cii.Pl.XXXlI. 

* Pageant of Japanese ^Vol. V% PI, 43* * 
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In ihe cigbiccnih century^ European motifs became more frequent. Com- 
missions from the Dutch were partly responsible; and apart from that in the 
middle and later Tokugaw'a period the Japanese were taking an increasing 
interest in al) things European. 



Fig. 1^5. FivcHzasc miG. Dragons and 
clouds in nclJet Sc\™te«ith ceniur>'^ 
Musfiiim fur Osta^iaii$che Kumc» 
Cologne. 



Fig. ] 36 . mro. Sailing boats 

in un fiashiji^ Signed ‘‘Kajl- 

kawa’. He. 3 6 cm. Museum fur 
Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg, 


The Hamburg Museum has a miniature of Frederick ibe Grcai in gold 
lacquer paint on an oval disc of stained bkek metal (Fig. 1S9). The inscription 
names the subject as ^Charles Frederic IIT but on the reverse is the correct 
designation ^Roy de Prusse, Electr dc Brandebrg' and the king*s dace of birth. 
T. Volker^ illustrates a similar portrait of Spinojsa and explains that all these 
portraits^ of which there is a w'hole series^ were made from iUustradons in a 
French book, and conunissioned by the Baron van Reede who was head of the 
Dutch Trade Concession in Deshima in 1788 9- Under this head belongs a 
^ Orimfai An^ new series, Vol. HI* N9.2, p. 64, 
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Mornoyama and Tokugtiiva Periodi (iyjd^l6i4; l6l.f-l86f) 

medallion in Cologne which came from Japan. On one side is Marshall Morii^ 
von Sachsen, and on ihc other a Japanese couTtesan. The model for the Mar¬ 
shall, as Frieda Fischer-Wienjszo^'ski found out, was an engraving after a 



Fig. 1&7. Four-case mro. Dragonflies in Lac¬ 
quer relief on black- Signed 'Koami Gydsai* 
(c, iSm]. Ky6:o, Museum fiir Ostasiaiiscbe 
Kunsi, Cologne. 


Fig. iSfi. Four-case inro. Birds on plum 
branch. Gold and silver takamakie on 
black lacquer^ Ht. 7 4 cm. Signed 
*Koma Yasuiada\ First half ninctcemh 
century'. Museum fur Kiinst und 
Gewerbe, Hamburgt gift of G. Jacoby. 



piaurc by H. Rigaud^' It is questionable whether she is right in coasidering 
the juxta-positinn of the iw'o pictures on the medallion as a satire on the 
Marshall. As a last example we cite four j‘nrd with representations of Portu¬ 
guese and Dutchmeu published by J. P. Stevens, work of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, but probably taken from old drawings. 

' Frieda Fischer-Wicruszowski (Kbln), ‘Japanischc Lackkiuist dn i8. lahrhundens 
im Dienstcincr europaischen Satire", Oftasimiticise ZeirjeAn/fjN.F., t2. Jahi*. 6. Heft, 
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The History of Lacquer-work 

Maoy wTidng boxcSj tebako and other kcquer ccniamcr^ arc kept in silk 
bag;5 wi[h elaborately knotted cords. Text books were written suggesting how 
to tie these knots in the form of dragonflies^ butierfUes^ flowers, script 
characters or symbolsJ 



Fig. 189^ Miniature medaiUciii of Frederick the Great (Inscripiioii mistaken). 

Gold lacquer painting on black, Ht. i4'5 cm. Laic eighteenth coitury. Museum 
fur Kua^it und Gewerbe, Hamburg. 

^ Kxamples of two such books are in the Hamburg Museum. One has the title FfiMa 
fio Awbi The writer is Ogawa Kyuho, and it was published in Osaka in 1802. The other 
one has no Indication of author or date of publication j k is entitled Mitsubi bo and is 
probably from the middle of the nineteenth century. 
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NETSUKE’ 


Netutke were mentioned in coonecdon with iVjrJ, and their use in fastening 
these latter to the belt. The Ettle carvings were used in the same way 
for tabakoire (tobacco pouches) Mserusutsu (pipe cases) and tanckaku 
(purses)* 

The most prized material for them is wood, especially Mnoki (tree of life) 
and tsuge (boxw'ood)^ ebony, cherry and bamboo were used, and Indian ivory 
almost as much as wood, with walrus tusk as a subsdtute. Horn and metal 
netsuke arc known, while some potters even produced rtf i$itke in glazed faience 
or porcelain. A combination of different materials gave scope for skilful 
manipulation. 

Many carvers of mtsul^ were past masters in the most complicated mlnJa- 
lure, but that is not iheir only accomplishment. A Japanese can house the 
twenty-four Chinese stories of good children inside an ivory netsuke 5 cm, 
high in the shape of a bamboo shoot,‘ but in the Netherlands coo in the late 
Gothic period nut-shaped rosary beads were carved in wood with numerous 
hgures illustradng stories from the Bible or from legend. Materials like wood 
and ivory have always been a stimulus to skilful hands to try work on a minia¬ 
ture scale. The value of Japanese Jietsuke carving lies less in amusing pieces like 
the bamboo shoot as in the variety of figures, the feeling for plastic form and 
lively interpretadoQ of subject.’ Added to virtuosity in the use of the material 
and the ardsdc sensibility of the carver which make netsuke so attractive to the 
collector there is another characterisdc in their favour, which is the variety of 
their subjects. 

The Tokugawa period saw the first real development of netsuke carving al¬ 
though there are a few earlier examples. 

Some netsuke makers were primarily painters who only carved as a sideline. 
This was true of Shuzan (Osaka, mid-eighteenth century) whose work was 
highly prized. He produced mosdy figures from Chinese histoiy' and legend in 


^ ProDounced netsuke. 

3 Okada, N*i 5 uk£, Touriiit Library 14, Tokyo 1951 later, pp. 14? JS- 
* Japane^ cofinoisseurs have alvi^ys insisted that a nttsukt should 'handle' well. 
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Nersukc 

large painted wooden tteisuke.^ Shugetsu (mid-eighteenth centiiry^ Osaka and 
Yedo) was another painter. He founded a family which retained the same 
pseudonym. 

It was natural that cancers of masks for the Nd play should turn to this an of 
the miniamre as well. Members of the Deme family carved miniature masks 
for netsuke, and they were by no means the only artists to do so. 

Netsiike were made by sword decorators like Yasuchika (1670-1744) and 



Fig. 190, Nmtiki. Gentoku (Liu Pei), riding across a river. Wood. Signed 

*Shugttsu^ Ht. 4 6 cm. Museum fiir Kudst und GewerbCj Hamburg, formerly 

Goncourt Collection. 

Hamano Masa}^iki,- (1696-1769)^ but the majority of the verj^ numerous 
carvers of netsuke confined themselves exclusivelyj or chiefly^ to this field. 
Of these w^ere Miwa (Yedoj late eighteenth centuiyOj a woodcarvei who 
scorned ivory as a medium and preferred Japanese themes for his subjectsj 
Minko (Tsu^ Ise province^ 1735-1816)5 Tametaka (Nagoya^ mid-eighieenth 
century) whose characteristic^ it is said^ is the way he carv'cs relief patterns on 
the clothing of his figuresj, and Issai pS'akayama, late eighteenth century^ an 
artist who only exceptionally signed his work^ so that attributions are almost 
entirely traditional. Tomotada (Kyoto, mid-eighteenth century) is famous for 
his lively figures of cattle; Toen (Nara 1820-94) cat^'cd and painted wooden 
figures; Asahi Gyokuzan (Tokyo 1843-1923) lived into the present century. 
Before half his life had passed the change in Japanese clothing, so that inro 

■ N^fSiik£ by Shuzan were published in woodcut as early as 1781 in Osaka in the 
handbook, Sohm which deals with various arts. Cf- Miinsterberg, 

Kvnstgcuhkh^^, Braunschweig 1906 71 lU, No, 333. 

* Masa>iaki is also mad Shorui. f 
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were no longer wornj had made his art redundant; but this does not imply that 
there were no attractive pieces among the 'useless' work of recent times. 



Fig. T91 , Nmuk£. Wood. Drunken Shojo. Signed ‘Bifu Ikkan^-lkkan from 
Nagoya (Owari province^ Hi. j ? cm. Mid Euneteenth cernuiy. Museum fur 
Kunst und Gewerbe^ Hamburg formerly Colkction of Count Bardi, Venice, 



Fig, 192, W'ood. Model of a No mask of Okame, Museum fiir Kunst 

und Gewerbeji Hamburg, 


In large coliectiom ccruiiu subjects will be found repeated in similar and 
even idendcal maimer. This is because the nefsuke of well known carvers were 
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N^tsuke 

copied even in theU lifctimej and sometimes deliberately forged. Teachers 
often gave their pupils pieces to copy for practice. 



Fig. 193. Netsukc. Ivory, Thunder-god aiiending to his dnun. Signed ‘Ikkosai*. 
Diam. 3 5 cm. Museum fiir Kun^i und Gewerbe, Hamburg. 

The signature Shugeisu, used as we have said by several artists, is found on 
a w'ooden tietntk^ representing the Chinese hero Gentoku (Chinese Liu Pei, 
cf. p, 235I riding across a river (Fig. 190),^ 



Fig. 194. ^'tI^uke. SonkO (Son K'angJ studying by the light of the snow. Ivory. 
Courtesy of the Museum of Fine ArtSy ^ston. 

The very popular subject of a drunken Shojo (cf. p. 248) is highly suitable for 
netsuhe because it lends itself to the compact form (Fig. 191) , 


■ Edmond dc Goncourt describes this piece in his b4<>k Lo mahan d'utt aniite. 
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Nctsuke 

A No mask of the chubby Okame or Ofuku (p. 238) is reproduced in another 
netsuke (Fig. 192). 

The signatiire "Ifckosai" appears on the figure of the Thunder God mending 
his drum in Fig. 193. 



Fig. 195. Netmke. Ivory. WresiJers. Signed Gcngyoi^. Courtesy of the 
Museum of Fine Arts^ Boston. 



Fig. 196. Nitsuk^. Ivory. Rai on a mush- Fig. 197. Nenukc. Ivory. Eight 
foom. Signed Courtesy of rats. Signed ^Mitsuchika^ Cour- 

ihe Museum of Fine ArtSs Boston. tesy of the Museum of Fine ArtSj 

Boston. 

A Tteisuh in the Aluscum of Fine Arts^ Boston, shows the zealous Son Koj 
Chinese Sun K'ang (p. 256) studying by the light of the reflection from the snow 
heaped outside his hut (Fig. 194), 

Boston also has a pair of wrestlers with an umpire (Fig. 195), a rat on 
a mushroom (Fig. 196) and a sw'arm of rats (Fig. 197), which latter is a 
favourite piece of bravura for the ivory carver. Like the bamboo shoot 
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mcaacned earlier many netsuke caQ be opened to show some canning inside 
(Figs. 1983 and b). 



Fig. I9®£i* Wood. Bag of 

the God of Good Luck, Hdtei. 
ColLcction of Dr, Bunkct 
Munich. Phoio Crete Eckert, 
G.D.L,, Munich. 


Fig. 193ft. Inside of the riefsuht in 
Fig. T9E Hotel with a child playing 
sugifr^^ku. Photo Crete Eckert, 
G.DX-j Munich. 



Fig. 199, Aiiittja tuisuki. Ivor>\ Oni (demon) seizing the arm he had lost 10 
Watanabe no Tsuna (cf, p. 240). On the other side the chest in which the airn 
w'as kept^ engraved. Signed Ikkosai Takazanc. Diam. 4-7 on^ Museum fur 
Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg. 

Figures of Europeans, particularly Dutchmen, are found repeatedly, often 
humourous in conception. Portuguese appear rarely, perhaps because they had 
been excluded from Japan before fietsuke were made J 

* A Portuguese with A pipe, as a is iliustratcd by Henry P. Stevem, 'luro 

Decorated with European Figures'^ Ori^ral Artj new^senesj Vol ]II, No. 1,1957. 
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Nettuke 


Button-shaped netsuke, as distinct from those carved in the round as figures 
or other formSj are called ffuinju or kagamibuia* In the manju two slighdy con¬ 
vex sections are joined together. The decoration is in sunk relief, either only 
on one side^ in which case [Fig. 199) the bottom is generally engraved, or on 
both. Manju are so called from cokes of that name which they resemble in 
shape. Manju were also made in open-work. 

Kagamibuta are turned hollow^ buttons with circular metal discs set in them* 
The disc has coloured relief or engraving, often in a very soft painterly style. 
The best engravers engaged in this w^orfc were Temmin, Shurakii and Ryumin 
(all three, according lo Haro, nineteenth cenairy)* 


9 
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TEXTILES 



Archaeological research has sho>vii that in prehistoric limes cloth was pro¬ 
duced on primitive looms from threads of cotton or from the bark of the 
paper-mulbcrr>’ tree. Immigrani craftsmen from the continent as usvial brought 
the stimulus to a higher technical and artistic development. We said in the 
Historical Survey that according to tradition Korean weavers entered 
the country in the fifth century A.O. and that Japan then learnt the culture of 


Fig. 200. Embroidety. The Buddhist Paradise (fragmem). First {Quarter of the 
seventh century. Chuguji, Nara, After Kokka. 

silk worms. The very realistic fiaaiwa figures give much information on the 
costume of the few'centuries before the Buddhist period. 

In the early Buddhist period the influx of weavers and embroiderers from 
Korea and China coniinued> but it is soon possible to recognize distinctly 
Japanese w'ork. The first quarter of the seventh century' is represented by an 
important, though unfortunately fragmentary example - a reprcscniation of the 

zo8 * 












, VI. Nopa^t^m^r 

Ostcrreichischcs Museurn fur ongenvandcc Kunst, Vienna 
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Textiles 


Buddhist Paradise, embroidered in several colours by court ladies to the order 




Fig. 201 Fragmeni of cloth. Ulephants and 
holy pearls. HoryQii, Kara. After Htsfmre 
VArt dujapoiir 


of the widow of the regent Shotoku Taishi (Fig. 200). Of the four artists 
who made designs and were 1 

nominated is overseers of the 
work only one, according to O. 

Kiimmel, was with any prob¬ 
ability Japanese, w^hile the 
others were Chinese or Korean. 

The appearance in this Bud¬ 
dhist paradise of the ancient 
Chinese moon-dwelling hare Is 
iticcresiing. 

In the Horyuji there is a 
fragment of brocade showing 
Sassanid influence, on which 
the design is disc-covered circles 
each with four horsemen on 
winged horses fighting lions. * It 
is presumed that this doth, 
which has Chinese script on it, 
w'as woven in China, li came to 
Japan soon after it w-as made 
and w'ls imitated here. 

There arc cloths in the Hory- 
uji in completely Chiriese style 
(Figs. 201 a and b). The pattern 
\sith birds flanking a kind of 
t*ao t*iek mask is reminiscent of 
cloths of the Han period. 

In the Shosoin various tex¬ 
tile crafts all show a high stage 
of development. Dyed doths arc 
especially effective from the de¬ 
corative point of view. On the 
panel of a screen illustrated here 
(Fig. 202) several small land 


Fig. Fragmeni of the same cloth as in 
Fig. 201 U+ T^ao T'leh masks and birds. 
Horyujis Nara. After Histoire ife rArt 

dtt 


scapes arc arranged one above the other. On the upper half there is a tree with 
four birds flying away above i t; w the right and left are a man playing a mouth- 


' As (Ki Sassatiid silver bfiwls the mounted horsenicn lum backwards to shoot their 
arrows* * 


o 
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Texiiks 


organ and a phoeolx looking back at him ; on tho Jowcr half a large bird with a 
branch of a fruit tree in its beak is sitting on a tree stump ■ to the left of this, 
and ver>^ small as though far away* stands a deetj while to the right two birds sit 
on a tree. At the very bottom a mounted huntsman is chasing a deer through a 
landscape indicated by a few plants^ The bird carrying the branch is reminis¬ 
cent of Islamic artj tvhctc it appears in ceramic design. The dyeing technique 

used, coded rdkecfu\ is like batik, the part not to be 
coloured being covered with wasc. Other methods 
known at that time w'crc kQkech\ binding the cloth 
with thread so that parts remained uucoloured^ and 
kyokechi in which the cloth is folded together betw een 
tw^o wooden patterns, produdngsy mmetrical des igns. 
In the Hcian period independent Japanese taste 
developed in textiles as m other arts* as far as can 
be seen from the few^ surviving examples* It is tvi- 
dcni in the costume depicted in the hand-scrolls of 
the period. 

Fragments of the priest's raiment belonging to 
the Prince Shoshin have been preserved from the 
late eleventh century,^ and seven pocket-shaped 
holders for amulets from the end of the Fuji war a 
period are preserved in ihe Shitennoji (Osaka), “ 
'Hie number of examples of textiles from the 
Kamakura period is smalL Among the most remark¬ 
able is a costume for bug&kti in the Kyoo Gokokuji, 
Kyoto. Lions framed in round arabesque are 
printed from wood blocks.^ This printed orna¬ 
ment was already used in the Keian period and 
is called traditionally iair-e, barbarian painting. The 
ornament on a fragment of printed cloth found in 
East Turkestan is strikingly similar* The fragment 
rqs reduced in the author’s Chinese Decaratk'e Art h 
given again here (Fig. 203) to iUustrate its connection 
with the printed cloth preser^^ed in the Kyoo 
Gokokuji. 

^ In the Nmnaji, Kyoto. A fragrtieriT of a ktaij priest’s scarf, befongmg 10 the prince, 
decorated wich ihe Buddhist wheel and the pajraphemaiia for exorcism, idustrated by 
Kilmrneh Das KumTgaxferbe in Japan. 

^ niuscmced in Pageant of Japanese Art, Vol. V, Fig, 23, and Okada, Japanese 
HamticraftSf Tourist Library 21, Tokyo 1^56, p. 154. 

* Pageant of japanest ^rf, VoL V, Fig, 30, 
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Fig. 202. Screen cover¬ 
ing. Cloth dyed by rakechi 
mcihod. Hi. 163 cm. 
China, T'ang period. 
Shosoiri:, Nam. After 
Toyei Shuko. 




Textiles 


In the Kamakiira period;, and even more in the Ashikaga period, Chinese 
nia[eria]s in various techniques were brought to Japan, partly by priests and 
partly through trade. Some have been presented until the present day as 
mounts for scrolls and as bags for tea-ceremony U[ensils. They are called 
meibutsugire '\^Tappings for famous objects\ 

The No theatre, which arose in the Ashikaga period, gave a tremendous 




Fig. Z03. Fragment of a polychrome wood-rtH on silk. Hi. 33 B crn. e, ninth 
ccnitury. China or Central Asia. Courtesy of the Fogg Art Museum of Har^^ard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 



incentive to deslgnersj weavers and embroiderers. There are quantities of fine 
robes from No plays, both ancient and recent, in European and Amcrit^n 
collections. 

The Austrian Museum fiir angt^^andte Kunst has a No costume perhaps of 
the seventeenth century, made in Nui/iakn (Fig. 204 and Col. Plate VI). This is 
embroidery^ on silt combined with appliqued gold or silt er leaf. Here it is gold 
leaf under the lattice pattern embroidered in two shades of green. The model 
for this technique is considered to be the Chinese inhin which was knowm in 
Japan about 120c* 

Kara orit Chinese w cave, arc silk cloths with loose ends of threads. There is 
a brocade oostumc in this weave in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It is 
woven in gold, silver, violet, yellow, red and brown. Rectangular panels 
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alternate) one with a design of firs under snow and one w^ith sailing boats on 
scale-like wavs (Fig. 205). 

The wave panem is used with the fir trees under snow to make one big 
composition on anothet robe in the same collectioD (Fig. 206)* 



Fig. 204r N& costume. Nmfmku. Silfc embroidery on sealing-wax red. Seven- 
ceenth tcriTury. Osiemeichisches Museum fliir angewandte Kunsi^ ViciuiaN 
formerly in the Handelsmiiseum. 

A brocade of the early nineteenth century in Boston has as its background 
contiguous hexagons in each of which is a fout-pctallcd flower. Rows of large 
birds show up prominently against it) they have branches both in their beaks 
and behind them, looking like tails (Fig* 207). A similar design appears in the 
Shosdin. ^ 
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Geometric subjects predominate on the Nb costume from the Boston 
collection illustrated in Fig. 2oS. 

Hamburg has one on which mtersecring circles (fhippd) are the background 
for Chinese fans, decorated with flowers and lions in various colours (Col. 
Plate VII). 

A temple cloth in Hamburg is divided into sixteen squares on a gold ground. 



Fig 30 S iVfl sjcftturac (detail). Brocade. Snow-oovered fir trees and saiLng 
boats. Eighteenth century. Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

The sijtteen-pctaUed chrysanthemum, an imperial emblem, alternates with 
another of three wisteria motifs (Col. PJaicVIII). 

Tsuzttre ori ate cloths which are woven, but are a kind of Gobeliii or high 
warp tapestry. The coloured threads run across the whole breadth, showing in 
front where they are wanted and otherw'isc running behiiid. In embroidered 
tapestry the thread is only woven or msted in where it is needed, and can 
there be seen on both sides, so that the work is reversible. Japanese auzure on 
arc more finely worked than European Gobelin, and approximate more closely 

to Chinese k'o ssu, ... . 

In Japan embroidered tapestry' can be traced back to the Nara pent^ but it 
plays a much more humble part than weaving or embroidery'. In the sixteemh 
century foreign influences came in with the Portuguese trade; a notable 
example ts illustrated in Pageant of Japanese Art, Vol. \, Fig. 39 - li t® ^ 
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Fig, 2 q 6 , iV(j CDScpme, Brocade, Fir frees and waicr. Eighiecnih century. 
Courtesy of ihe Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 



Fig, 107, Nd costume (detail). Brocade. Birds againsi a b^kko (torEoiseshcll) 
ground. Early nineteenth century^. Courtesy of the M useum of Fine Arts, Boston ^ 
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military runic m the Kodaiji^ KyotOj said to have belonged to Hideyoshj. The 
writer sees e^'idenoc of European influence on the tapestry, although the 
scenes of animals fighting and the shapes of the pictures point to Persian 
models- 

In the Tokugawa period this tapestry was often used for/wJbira, cloths used 
to wrap gifts which were then returned to the giver. 

Japan is believed to have first learnt of velvet from gifts which the Japnese 



20%. Na costtime (detail). Brocade. Geometrit: motifs and flowers. 

Eighteenth century. Okurtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts^ Boston. 

legates brought back with them from Europe in 1584. The European report 
quoted on p. 31 listed a velvet robe among the gifts which the Pope presented 
CO the emissaries. This type ofw^eaving does not appestr much earlier in Chinn 
either—in the late Ming period. In Japn painted needlecord velvet came 
later. ^ 

In the late nineteenth century large screens were made in a striking and 
decorative technique of embroidery on black satiiij primarily imended for the 
European market. ^ 

I Brinckmaim, Ftihrer darch Dm Hatttbtirgh^k^ Mmemi fur Kwist and 
flamburg 1894, p. 471 and A. D, Hou'cll Smith, Guide ta tki Texuks^ 

Victoria and Albert Museumi London 1919, pp. 27-8, PI. XII. 

^ Hamburg Museum has a very go€Mi exam ple of these screens, on whose four panels 
The four seasons are depicted- Brinckmann^ op* citr pp. 45-6^ 
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A kimono in the Seattle Art Museum (Fig. 209) cxemplifiB the ancient 
method of dyeing, in the T‘aiig period called kokechif and nou>'adays shibari- 
zome. Small areas are bound off with threads before [he dyeing, so that they 



Fig. 209. Kimono, Shibonzomo (knoi) dyeing. Length 174 cm. FJghiecnth cen¬ 
tury, Counesy of the Scaiile Art Museum, Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 

remain iincoloured. On the illustrated kimono the light dtclcs lie dose to¬ 
gether, leaving dyed lines between them which trace the pattern. Narumi and 
Arimatsu are named as the districts where this method was practised.' 

» An exact description of this ‘tie and dye work* is in HowcL Smith, Guide to the 
Japaueu TtxtiUt, pp. 31-2. 
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Textiles 


A late development of the designer’s art are the paper stencils used for 
printing cotton and silk, generally using an indigo dye. The paper used for 
these is made from the bark of the paper-mulberry tree, stiffened and made 
water-proof with the juice of the date plum and oil. Cbnder, who watched 
these stencils being made, describes how sixteen sheets of paper of the same 
size are laid close one above the oiher. The pattern is drawn onto the top 



Fig. £10, Sicndl for dyeing. Mount 
Fuji and Falcon. Nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Museum fkir Kunsc und 
Gewerbe, Hamburg, 


Fig. £it. Stencil for dyeing. Carp 
in a waterfall. Nineteenth century. 
Museum filr Kunst und Gewerbe, 
Hamburg. 


sheet, and is cut out with a special tool down the whole pile in one operation. 
The top and bottom pages are unusable, but the remaining fourteen are stuck 
together in pairs: a sheet is laid out and covered with sticky paste, then a very 
line net of human hair or silk is spread on, followed by a second sheet of the 
paper which fits exactly over the design how'ever elaborate. The net prevents 
the stencil from tearing. Some stencils are silhouettes in negative, but the 
majority are positive. With negative silhouettes the stencil can be brushed 
over with the blue dye, and the design comes out blue on a white ground. If 
the silhouette is positive the stencil is painted with a resist, which only touches 
the parts of the cloth not covered by the stencil. The cloth is dyed in the vat of 
indigo, and when the resist is washed out, carry ing the dye with it, the design 
again remains in blue on a white ground. For a white pattern on a blue ground 
the colour is applied direct to the positive stencil, and the resist is used w*ith 
the negative. , 
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Textiks 


The examples of steadls Lliustrated here show two very common subjects: 
the lucky combinatioii of Fuji do Yama and a falcon (Fig. 210) and carp 
s^simming against a waterfall (Fig^ 

When Japanese clothing was first seen in Europe the Spanish fashJon of 
black clothes was prevalent here^ and Japanese costume provided a sharp 
contrast. The report on the Japanese mission of 1584 says that: ^Japanese 
clothes are of silkj delicatCj soft and good^ of a lovely snow-white colour 
embroidered vAih birds^ flow^ers and branches in a variety of colours. Every¬ 
thing is so artistically made [ha[ i[ appears extremely beautiful and splendid 
but not so grave as black European dress^ 

A relatively large quantity of Japanese costumes of more recent tini«^ has 
reached collections outside Japan. Much can be learnt of the development of 
court cosnime and of the clothing of the plebeian classes from old Japanese 
histories of cositunej dating from the seventeenth ceniurj-^ and well illustrated. 
W^oed cuts of the eighteenth and Tiinetcenth centuries are another source for 
the history of costume, with their pictures of actors^ courtesans and middle 
class ladies and girls. The obi is the most splendid part of women^s costume, a 
girdle of about 4 m. long and 33-35 cm. wide, wound several times round the 
waist and tied in an enormous knot at the back. In ancient times the obi w'as 
tied at the front. Courtesans of the Yoshiwara in Yedo, the Shimabara in 
Kyoto and other Sirceis of Joy retained this custom which then in the late 
eighteenth century became obligatory for them. To the narrower and simpler 
obi of the men, rwru, tobacco pouches and purses w^ere attached by rieistike. 
Swords too were stuck through the belt ■ onCjn or nvo, according to rank. 



VIII. Temple doth. 

Museum fur Kunst und Gcwcrbc, Hamburg 
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LEATHER-WORK 


Japanese Jeather-work has been a ncgkacd branch of art history until now, 
despite the interesting pieces preserved from all periods. 

The Shwom contains saddJcs with the scat covered in smoked leather. A 
stencilled design stands out clearly on the dark ground.' 



Kg. 3 i 2 fl. Helmet, oiiributed lo Minamoto Yoshiic (1041-1108). Crown of 
i^iBw met^ b^ds. Veo' high Awa'qfdm. Cheek proicciors covered 
with leather, depicting Fudo wnh sword and tope, Itsukushimfl-jinja on Itsu- 
kushuna (MJyajima) Aki Province. After lisukushima Zue (1842) 


We have already noted the use made of leather for armour, the most 
unportani being leather coloured by stencilling. This is called iameAaa>a 
Crt»Hmt = io colour, Aor™ - leather). Some pieces of the leather-work from 
ancient armour are dated. The earliest know-n are from the Tcmpvo era 
(729-49). 

A compilation of old coloured leather-work was published in 1S45 by leda 

a/ Treas.,r« in tk, fmp,riat RepnHiory SMsmn, 
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Leatfier-tL*&rk 



Fig. 212^. Three fragments of dyed Icachcr^ Left, cheek proieccor from 
Yoshiic's hcimei. After Kakusen Zu]^(iS45). Deutsches Ledcrmuiieumj Offen- 

badi a. M. 



Fig. 213, pierced leather oitiain with two kaiyobinga. Ht. 53-6 cm. The best 
preserved of fifteen similar pieces in iht Tdji (Kypt^)* Eleventh ctniury ? 





Leaiher~w0rk 


Yoshinobxi in Yedoi called Kakuzen Ztik 5 I Jlusira ted description of decora ted 
leather^. Some of the illustrated pieces bear the riengo Tcmpyo i2 (A.o. 740)3 
some Shohei 6 (a.d. 1351). Blue^ as background, with red, is the mo^t usual 



Fig. 2 14. Leather case (detail} of the war tkn of the Daim^o of Sendai (cf. Fig. 
174). Principal emblem of the Daimy^, bamboo and sparroi^^j in coloured 
lacquer. Sparrows rust-red and bghi grey, the bamboo black. Background 
gilded. Diam. of circk 12 cm. Seventeenth century. Museorm fiir Kunsi und 
Gcwxrbei Hamburg, gift of G. Jacoby. 


combmation in the early pieces, and brow^n and green were mzd occasionally* 
S!nshi [highly stylized Chinese lions) are the favourite motif, generally the 
whole lion figure in assoqjiiion with paeonics or cherry blossom^ but someiinnes 





Leather-^ork 

only lion masks. The mystical God Fudo, holding a sword and rope (Fig. 
aiai) appears in flames and often accompanied by his attendants Kongara and 
Seitaka. The Thunder God with his drum, the Wind God, dragons on waves, 
butterflies and flowers arc among other motifs. 


Fig. 215. Samurai saddle and trappings. White Jeaiher, gilded and painted. 
Siimjp iron with silver inlay. Sevemeenth century. Deutsches l.edcrmuseuin, 

OfTenbach. 
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Leaiker-work 


At the Vienna world exhibitiori in 1S73 Japanese showed copies of 
leathers from old armour and helmets, including those with early date marks 
on them. 

In The Toji, Kyoto, are some brightly coloured leather hangings of the late 



Fig. 216, Wooden matrix for relief design on leather. In the circles small doll 
hg;urcs. Recent work. Deutsches Ledermuseums OlTcnbach. 


Tokugawa period. That illustrated in Fig. 213 two karyobingaip, ijq) 

is very dose in subject and style to a bronze plate in the Konjikidd of the 
Chiisoniij .Mutsu*^ The Japanese claim that these hangings were made for the 
Pagoda of the Toji dedicated in 10S6. 

lather was used to make covers for all kinds of objects. I'he war fan of the 

Pagiiifir of Japanese /Irf, Vol. IV, Fig. 86 
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Lealher-work 

Daimyo of ScDtiai in Hamburg CFig. 174) has a gilded leather case impressed 
with the chief emblem of its owner, bamboo and sparrows, in chestnut, grey 
and black hcquer (Fig. ^14). 

In later times, as in the Nara period, the saddle was made partly of 
leather. A iaimraVt saddle of the seventeenth century in the Gemian Leder- 
museum has white leather with gilding and some painting in red for the trap¬ 
pings and pad. The ancient motif, sMsiii with paeonies, is here used once more 
(Fig. 215). 

Htmejikimm, named after the town in Harima province, is thought to be a 
technique evolved under Dutch influence. The leather is given a relief pattern 
with wooden moulds, and then generally painted and gilded (Fig. 216). 
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BASKETRY 


The taste of the Japanese craft-worker and his technical ability can be seen 
once more in basket-work, though it has never held the same importance in 
Japanese life as other crafts. It can only be briefly mentioned in this handbook. 

There is one w'ithy basket in the Shosoin, and a number of flower baskets 
of bamboo used for Buddhist ceremonies, among them one dated 755 and 



Fig. 217, Flower basket with tray, NinetecDth century. Museum fur Kimst iind 

Gewerbe, Hamburg. 


another 757. In the succeeding periods the demand for beautiful baskets con¬ 
tinued, partly from love of flowers, and partly to provide for ihebamy the art of 
flower arrangement according to aesthetic rules, and even more according to 
philosophical ideas which to Europeans seem rather doctrinaire. This not¬ 
withstanding, the transient creations of ihdfana arc among the finest of their 
kind, rbina is yet again the originating genius in this field, but there flower 
arrangement developed somewhat differently from in Japan, Here various 
p * 225 J.O.A. 







Basketry 



Fig. 2 i£. Basket for chai^co^l. Haiian. Insiile, lacquered paper. Between the 
basket and \Xs^ lining a layer of coconur fibre. Diam. 24 '^ cm. Nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Museum fiir Kujlse und Gewcrbei Hamburg. 



Fig. 119. Basket. Aruudo d^rtax. Signed ‘The 72-ycaf old man Shokosai made 
it\ Hi. 1 1 cm. Nineteenth century. Museum fiir Kunst und Ge^-erbe, HambUTU, 
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Basketry 

schools developed, and ihe principles were expounded in numerous text¬ 
books. The tea masters were strongly mflucniial, and at first, conttary to what 
might be expected, it was mainly a man’s art. Only recctiily has it beconte an 
essential pan of the education of young Wictmen. 

Baskets were of course used for other purposes than holding flowers — for 
[his there were two kinds, large ones for standing on the floor, and small ones 
for hanging in the room (Fig. 217% open baskets were made for holding 
charcoal (Fig. 218) and Hdded ones for various purposes (Fig. 219). Baml^ 
and arunda donax are the usual materials, others include rushes and ivy 

strands. 
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ICONOGRAPHY 


The Japanese language is composed both of words with native stems and a 
Urge number of words borrowed from the Chinese^ in the same way Japanese 
painting uses both motifs from native tradition and many which were act^uired 
with Buddhism and the knowledge of Chinese literature. It would be wrong to 
infer that knowledge of Chinese motifs was limited to educated circles, for 
many of the most popular figures and stories are Chinese. Japanese icono" 
graphy was enriched by this double stream of tradition, and Japanese craft- 
workers made use of this wealth of motif. Thus for any but the most superficial 
appraisal of Japanese craft-work it is essential to be acquainted with at least 
the most important subjects.^ 


Buddhhm 

Buddhism contributed more to the repertoire of Japanese art than tiads^c 
Shinto, Various episodes from the life of the historical Buddha (the Indian 
Sak^amuni, called in Japanese Shaka, sixth—fifth century' B.c,}, begin the list. 
The favourite ones are Shaka as ascetic, returning from the mountains and 
approaching Enlightenment j and his entry' into Nirvana which shows Shaka 
on his deathbed, mourned by gods, men and animals. The Jafa&i was much 
exploited scenes from the earlier existences of the Buddha w'erc often taken 
from it, for example on the Tamamushi shrine (p. 167). 

Often Shaka, I^aotsc and Confucius, the founders of the three beliefs 
Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism stand together round a great barrel of 
wine or vinegar, each extracting a different taste from it. 

There are very many other Buddhas beside the historical Buddha Sakya- 
muni. Some are considered as predecessors of Sakyamuni in earlier periods 
of history, but most of them belong to other spiritual w'orlds. The highest 
Buddha of this kind is Dainichi. One of his manifestations is Fudo My66, 
worshipped by the mystical sects. He is often rcpresenied in fiarnes before or 
over a waterfall. His attributes as the opponent of evil are a sword and a rope. 

inJajMJSesi An, London 190S, and Weber, Ko-Ji HS-Ten. 
Will H. Edmunds, Pointns and Ctmi to the Subjens of Chinese and Jafianese Art, 
London 1935. 
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BuJdkism 

Ai hi$ sides stand two boy-likc auetidants, Kongara and Sciiaka. His pictute is 
found on annour leather (Fig- 2126) and on metal breastplates. A symbol of 
Fudo is kurikararyo, a sword entwined by a dragon, which is often carved on 
sword blades. 

The priest Mongaku stood in a waterfall for atonement. Fudo sent his ser¬ 
vants to save him when he was almost frozen to death (Fig. 220). 



Fig. 220, Woodcut- Mongaku, doing penance in a waterfiH, Is rescued by the 
servants of Fodd- In Ehon Shahdbukuro (Book of Pictures, Bag of Treasures) of 
Tachibana Morikuni (Asaka 1720). 


The gende Amida, Lord of the Western Paradise (cf. p. 25}, is seen less in 
craft-work than the stem Fndo. 

In Mahayana, the dominant form of Buddhism in the Far East, the 
Bodhisactvas arc of special importance. They have reached the highest stage 
of development before Buddhahood and Nirvana, which they have for long 
renounced in order to act as saviours. Among them is Aliroku (Chinese: Mi-lo 
Foi Sanskrit: Maitreya). He will appear as Buddha in the next eta, when that of 
the historical Buddha has come to an end- Kannon (Chinese: Ruan kin; 
Sanskrit ; Avalokiieshvara) is often represented in China and Japan as a female 
Bodhisattva. Jizo (Chinese; Ti Tsang), bke Kannon a very popular fi^re, is 
the helper of poor souls in the Underw'orld, proteaor of women with child and 
of children, and a guide to travellers. A monk’s staff with a rattle and a wishing 
jewel are his attributes and he wears the garb of a young priest. 

Less frequent in decorative art are Monju (Sanskrit: Aianjushri) who is 
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kanagraphy 

carried by a lion, ihc Bodhisattva of the highest wisdom with attributes sword 
and book; and Fugen (Sanskrit: Samantabhadra), the Bodhisatt\-a of the 
highest goodj who is enthroned on an elephant and holds various attributes in 
his six hands. 

The Shitenno are the guardian deities of Buddhism and commanders of 

great arituei. They are the Four Heavenly 
Kings (Chinese: Sau T'ien Wang; 
Sanskrit: Lokapala) conceived as armed 
warriors: 

Bishamonten or Tamonten, the North. 
Guardian of great treasures. He also be¬ 
longs among the Seven Gods of Good 
Luck. Attributes: lance and stupa (reli¬ 
quary) or a jewel. 

Komokuten, the West. Attributes; 
snake and pearl. 

Zoehoten, the South. God of Spring, 
Attribute: sword, 

Jikokuten, the Hast. God of Summer, 
Attribute: a lute, 

Bishamonten is the most often por¬ 
trayed as a single figure. 

Idaten is a commander in the army of 
ZochbtcD, represented as a young warrior 
with a club, sometimes pursuing an am (der’il), 

To the right and left of temple doors and altars stand, with threatening 
gestures, the Nio, two herculean guardian deities (Fig. 99), half-naked, and 
holding vajra (cf. Fig, 85), 

One of the war gods belongs in this context. A woodcut in the Efian 
Shahobukuro^ shows him with si,’! arms and three headed, holding sword, lance, 
bow and war fan, and with one foot on a gaUoping boar (Fig, 221), 

The eighteen Rakan (Chinese: Lohan; Sanskrit: Arhat^) are difficulc 10 
distinguish from each other. They are the holy pupils of the Buddha. Hotei is 
the easiest to recognize (Chinese: Putai), a naked-bcilied contented monk, with 
a big sack and fan, often accompanied by children. He is also one of the seven 
Gods of Good Luck. There are not infrequent portrayals of an old man in 
priest’s clothing, exorcising a dragon. He holds an incense bowl or a pearl 

■ An encyclopaedic piciure book in nine voltuncs by Tachibana Morikuni, published 
in 1720. 

* The plural ts Afh*n. 



Fig. zzi, Woodcut. War Deity* In 
the Ehojf ShahobiihitrQ of Tachibarxa 
Morikuni (O^i^ 1720)* 
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Taohm 

and is thought to be Handaka (Sanskrit: Fatithaka)^ a wonder-working 
Rakan. 

13aronia is verj' popular fChinese: Ta-moj Sanskrit: Bodhidhamia) * the 

twenty-cighrh Indian and first Chinese patriarch and founder of the Zen «ct 
(sixth ceuturj' A.l> 0 - He sat for nine years meditating in front of a wall* Risen 
after death he leaves a shoe in his grave and returns to India with the other in 
his hand. He crosses a river standing on a bamboo branch. He is characterised 
as an Indian, with round cyes^ his red cloak is often pulled over his head. His 
most popular pose is that of meditation* There are parodies as wellt Damma 
yawning after long meditation | a monkey as Daruma, Japanese children build 
snowmen to represent him. 

The two comic sages Kanzan (Chinese: Han Shan) and Jiiioku (Chinese: 
Shih Te) are incarnations of Bodhisaitvas who lived in a Chinese monastery in 
the seventh century'. Their attributes arc scroll and broom. The abbot Bukan 
(Chinese: Feng kan) is often included with the unkempt pair. His mount, a 
tiger, sleeps and sers es as a great cushion for the three friends to rest on (Group 
of the‘Four Sleepers'). 

The chaste monk Anchin hid from the amorous advances of Kiyohime 
under the great monastery bell. Kiyohime changed herself into a dragon w'hich 
twined round the bell, making it red hot and burning the monk inside. This is 
a frequent motif for tietaike. 


Taitism 

Chinese Taoism provides many themes for art. First there is RosW 
(Laotse), whose sayings make up the Tao ticking. Roshi on a water buffalo is 
a subject for small carving, as in China. Sdobd (Hsi Wang Mu) is equally 
beloved, the ‘Queen Mother of the West’, a beautiful fairy', whose paradise 
with the tree bearing the peaches of immortality lies on the K‘un-lun moun¬ 
tains. There are many Sennin (Hsien), sages w'ith miraculous powers who have 
found the elixir of life and achieved immortality; of these the ‘Eight Immortals 
are the best known. 

1. Shoriken (Chung Li Gh'iian). Chou or Han period. Travels on his sword 
over the w'ater; wakens the dead with his fan. 

2. Ryotdhin (Lii Tung Pin), Eighth century a,d, A hermit, *Cave-dw'eller . 
Fights monsters. Attribute: a sword. 

3. Ri-Tckkai (Li T'ieh Kuai). Pupil of Laotse, to whom he can send his soul 
in Heaven. His soul^ finding i[S own body decomposing on its retunij cmers 
the corpse of a lame beggar who has just died. Thus Ri-Tckkai h represented as 
a beggar with an iron crutch. Another attribute h the gourd bottle from which 
clouds and animal forms^mergc. Patron of magic and of children (Fig. 222). 
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4. Sokokkyu (Ts‘ao Kuo Chin), Tenth ceriiury a,d. Patron of actors. 
Attributes: >^'iDged hat and castanets. 

5. Ransaika {Lan Ts‘ai Ho), Sex uncertain. Patron of horticulture, with the 
attributes hoc and flower basket. 

6. Chdkaro (Chang Kuo Lao). l'*ang period. Has a donkey or mule which 
he can fold together and put in a bottle. When he wants to ride he unfolds it 
and sprinkles it with water, and the animal can then travel 1000 miles in a day. 



Fig. 232 . Ri-Tckkai (Li 
T'ieh-kufli). Wtjodcur. in the 
Ehm Tsuhmki of Tachibana 
Morikimi (fbssjea 1730). 


Fig, 223. WoodcuL Gama 
Sennin (Hou Hsieo ShCng) 
with the dlir«-lcgged toad. In 
the Ehon Tsiih&iki of Tachi¬ 
bana Morikuni (Osaka 1730)* 


Attribute. A musical uistniu^crit cDnsisting of a bomboo cyUnder and 
crutch-shaped sticks. (Cf. Chims^ Ari^ Diag. 12). 

7. Kanshoshi (Han Hsiang T^ang period. Aic the peaches of the gar¬ 
den of Sdobo. Patron of musicians. A young man with a flute. 

8. Ivasenko (Ho Hsicn KlU). Seventh century. The only fiilly fenunine 
member of the group. Patroness of housewives. Attribute: a stalk of lotus. 

Other Senninare: 

Baifuku or Beifuku (Mei Fu). First century a.d. Carried to heaven by a 
phoenix and a host of spirits. 

Bashikd (Ma Shih Huang). Third century b.c. Heals a sick dragonj, who takes 
him to the land of the Immortals as recompense, 

Bushishi (Wu Chih Tsti)* Flies on a scroll, 

Chinnan (Ch en. Nan). Third century b.c. Rain magician. His stick turns 
into a ram dragon. Travels across a river on his hat. 

Gama Sennin (Hou Hsien Sheng). Was a high official before becoming a 
Sennin. Represented as a bristly youth* Attribute: three-legged toad (Fig. 223) 
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Ikl^aku. Indun origin. Son of a hemiii and a fairy who had taken the form of 
a doc* Represented with a horn on his head. Generally appears carrying a 
woman, for whose sake he lost his Scnnin-hood, 

Kinko (Kin Kao)* Sung period. Plunged into a river and emerged again on 
the day he had appointed, riding on a carp. 

Koshohei (Huang Ch‘u P'ing). Fourth century a.d. A hermit, living as a 
shepherd. Can change his flock into stones and back again. His brother seeks 
him out in his solitude. 



Fib. 224 . Woodcut, Shoki (Chung K‘oei). In the Kojidan (Picture Book 
of Talks OD Ancient Matters) by Tachibana Morikuni (Osaka 1714). 

Mako (Ma Ku). Sorceress, one of the fairies of Seiobo. Carries a basket with 
flowers, plants and peaches on a staff over her shoulder. Attendant, a boy with 
a peach. 

Oshikyo (Wang Tzu Ch‘iao). Sixth century B,C. A prince who has renounced 
his rights. x\ fairy teaches him secret wisdom. He plays the mouth-organ, and 
is carried by a dying crane. 

Oshitsu (Wang Chih). Third century B.c. A woodcutter who came to a cave 
where old men were sitting playing at draughts, After watching them for a 
time he saw that centuries had passed since he set out. He turned to magic and 
achieved immortality'. 

Reshi (Lich Tzi). Fourth century B.c. Travels through the air on a cloud. 

Shoshi (Hsiao Shih). Sixth century B.c. Accomplished player on the mouth- 
organ. Married a princess and taught her his art. A dragon and a phoenix 
carry them both to the Land of the Blessed, 

Tabdsaku (Tung Fang So). Allegedly counsellor of the Han emperor Wu Ti 
(140-85 B.C.). Stole three of the peaches of immortality from Sciobo. 

Sh6yu(Chung K‘uei),the Chinese devil-fighter,ss an unusual figure, with his 
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\^ild expression and bristling beard. His aitribute js a sword^ and he is often 
pasping a small devil (Fig. 224). Sometimes in humourous representations he 
is seeking in vain a devil who mocks him from a safe hiding places at other 
times a devil tak^ flight from his picture. 


Co7ifudamsm 

Confudatiism brought to Japan the ‘24 esamplcs of fUial affection’, which 
play a part id the oirriculiun ofChijieseeducation.* 

The most important are; 

Tai Shun (Shun). The Ideal Lord of the third millenium B.c. Adopted by 
his predecessors because of the love he showed to his unkind parents. x\nijnals 
voluntarily draw his plough. 

Binson (Alin Sun), A pupil of Qjnfucius. Makes intercession for his wicked 
step-mother with his angry father, who wishes to cast her off. 

Roraishi (Lao Lai Tku). Chou period. Plays like a small child before his 
parents w'hen he is sevtaity years old, in order to make them forget their age, 

Toei (Tung \ung). C. a.d. 200. Mortgages his freedom to secure money for 
the bunal of his father. An unknown woman, the heavenly weaver, offers to 
marry him. She weaves him 300 lengths of doth to pay offthe debt and returns 
to hraven after a month. 

Osho (Vt’ang Hsiang). C. a.d. 265. Wishing to catch fish for his mother in 
wintertime, he lies on the ice until the river melts, and is thus able to catch tw'o 
carp, 

Kakkyo (Kuo Chii). Second century a.d. He and his wife, too poor to feed 
his old mother as well as their children, go to bury- their youngest child In 
digging the pit they find a bar of gold. 

Saijun (Ts'ai Shun). First centurj* a.d. His mother had always feared 
storms. During a bad storm he went to his mother’s grave to comfort her soul. 

oso (Mcng Tsung). Third century a.d. Goes in w'intertime to the wood 
to find bamboo shoots for his mother. A miracle causes them to sprout Very 
often portrayed. 

Saishi (Ts‘ui Shih) or To Fujin (T’ang Fujen). Gave her toothless mother- 
m-law the breast. 

There are also original Japanese stories of this kind. The best known ts of 
Yoro who gave raAe each day to his old father. When he could no longer 

find means to do so he fiUed his father's bowl at a waterfall. The water turned 

into sake^ 

p. 'K* 7/1. Af<,M«,/.Shanifhai <874. 
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Chinese Legend and History 

The following characters from Chinese legend and history are of special 
importance: 

Kydyu (Hsu Yii). A hertnit, c. 2350 b,c. When invited by the Emperor Yao 
to take over the government he washed his ears so as 10 purify them from the 
seductions of ambition. 

Sdfu (Ch'ao Fu) Friend of Kyoyu. Washes his ears too, and his eyes as well, 
when he hears of the Emperor’s proposal. Drives his oxen away from the 
water polluted by the washing. 

Taikobo CT‘ai'Kung Wang) or Kyoshiya (Chiang Tab Ya). Twelfth century 
B.C. A wise man living in poverty. W^en Wang, the father of the first Chou 
king, meets him fishing and makes him his counsellor. 

Buwo (W'u W^ang). Founder of the Chou dynasty. Victor over the last Yin 
king (t 122? B.C.). Protected by a dragon in the battle. 

Hakui (Po I) and Shikuseki (Shu Ch'i). Two brothers, faithful followers of 
the Yin. After its defeat they took to voluntary exile and lived on ferns in the 
mountains. 

Yoyuki (Yang Yuki). A famous archer, who shot a wild goose from the 
clouds without seeing it, simply from its cry (Fig. no). 

Meng Mu, the mother of the philosopher Mencius (372-2S9)* She cut up a 
doth that she was weaving to demonstrate to her son, who was neglecting his 
studies, how bad it is to give up work begun (Fig. 225). 

Ch'ii Yiian. Fourth-third century' B.c. A faithful minister, fallen out of grace 
through slander, he saw' his counsels disregarded and drowned himself, after 
telling his story to a fisherman (Fig. 226). 

Choryo (Chang Liang). Died 189 B.c. Counsellor of Liu Pang, founder of 
the Han dynasty. W’hen a boy he went into the water to fetch the shoe of an 
old man which had fallen in, and *>38 threatened by a dragon. For this, and his 
further respectful bchadour the old man gave him, a few days later, a text 
with the w'ords: ’ read this, and you will become the counsellor of a king’, 

Kanshln (Han Hsin). Died 196 B.c. W'hcn a young man he crept between the 
legs of a warrior w'hen ordered, so as to avoid trouble. Later he became leader 
of the troops of Liu Pang, and put the arrogant warrior into his service. 

Sobu (Su Wu). Emissary of the Emperor Wu Ti to the Hiungnu (c. too 
B.C.). He refused to enter their service and had to keep their flocks for nineteen 
years by Lake Baikal. He used his ambassador’s staff as a shepherd’s crook. He 
tied a message to the Emperor on the leg of a wild goose. The Emperor brought 
down the goose and secvired the release of Sobu. 

Gentoku (Liu Pei). Di^ A.l>, 222. Founder of the legitimate Minor Han 
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dynasty at the time of the three kingdoms, At his ^-edding with one of the 
sistere of a governor another Mous brother-in-law of the governor sought 

s hfc. He saved himself by riding his horse through a fast river (Fig 
190). '' 

Shokatsuryo (Chu Ko Liang), a.d. 181-234, Counsellor of Gentoku. He 
having heard of his wisdom, sought him out in win ter and found him reading! 
He waited outside the hut imtij Shokatsuryo had finished reading. 




Fi^. 225, ^ oodcuL The mother of 
Mencius, in ihc Kojldan by 

TachJbana Morikmu (Osaka 1714). 


Fig, 226+ WocjdcuL Ch^fi Yujan tells 
his story to the fishennan. In the 
hhofi SCitjidarr by T’achihana Mori- 
kuni (Osaka 1714). 


Kami (Kim Yii^ Brothe, in anus of Gentoku and Chohi. The three took 

Jtth a long beard. Attnbute: a great halberd. u.hose point comes our of a 
dragon s head, 

Gentoku and Kanu. Often holds 

^ Th horseback on a bridge threatening the enemy. 

The Seven Sages m the Bamboo Grove^ are Utcrad of the third century a.d. 

{tig. IO9J. ^ 

Sonko (Sun K'ang). Fourth century a.d. Too poor to buy oil or candles, he 
heaped snow before his hut and studied by its light (Fig. 194), 

Shaen or Shmn (Ch'ti Yiian). Fourth century a.d. Studied by the light of 
glow worms which he kept m a gauze bag. ^ ^ 
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Skmtoiim 

Shoko or Kyoko? (Ching-pi) studied in the moonlight.* 

Rosei (Lu Sheng). Eighth centui)'. Travelling to the city where he wished 
to make his fortune he met a Sennin who put rice on the fire to entertain him. 
WTiile it was cooking Rosei slept and dreamt of a long and brilliant career, 
during which after various changes of fortune he became son-in-law of the 
Emperor and eventually Emperor himself. He then dreamt that his child had 
fallen into the water, and woke in a fright, to see that the Sennin had not yet 
finished cooking the rice. He renounced his plans and renimed home. 

Genso Kotei (Hstian Tsung). T'ang Emperor, d, 762. He is portrayed 
watching his favourites Yokihi and Kushigimi playing at sugorakii, or playing 
the flute with Yokohi. 

Rimpo (Lin Pu) or Rinwasei (Lin Hua Ching). Poet and hermit. Planted 
plum trees and kept cranes. 

Toba (Tung Fo), Statesman and poet (1056-1 loi). Twice exiled. Often 
shown from behind, going into exile on a mule with a large round hat on his 
head. 

Shiba Onko (Ssu-ma Kuang). Statesman (1009-S6). As a child he saved a 
playmate who had fallen into a great fish-bowl by shattering the vessel with a 
stone (Fig. 54),* 


Siiintdian 

Shinto originally had no images and only began to illustrate its deities and 
myths under the influence of Buddhism. 

In the Age of the Gods the pair Izanagi and Izanami succeeded several older 
generations of gods. They thrust a spear into the sea from the Bridge of 
Heaven. The water coagulated round the spearhead into a small island onto 
w'hich they both stepped down. They married and begot the large Japanese 
islands. Their union also engendered various deities, of whom the most 
important were Amaterasu the Sun Goddess, the Moon God and Susanoo, 
the Storm God. Izanami died at the birth of the Fire God. Izanagi's attempt to 
bring her back from the Underw'orld failed because against her request he 
looked at her and saw her as a corpse. He fled and purified himself in a river 
from profanation by the Kingdom of Death. New’ gods arose. Izanagi held 
himself aloof from gods and men since that time. 

The wild Susanoo came into conflict with his sister Amaterasu, laid waste 
her heavenly rice fields and finally fiung a skinned horse into the hall w'here 
the goddess sat weaving with her maidens. Amaterasu injured herself on her 

' Stories like those of Sun K'ang, Ch'i Yiin and Ching-pi are in the first reading 

book of Chinese children. 

* This is a freii|uent modi on Arita warc » copied by Meissen porcelain palniers+ 
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shuttle in her fright and retired in anger to the cavern so that it was dark day 
and night. The gods came to the cavern with torches and held a coimcil. The 
Goddess Ama no Uzumc began to dance and divested herself while dancing. 
Hearing the gods laughing Amaterasu peeped out of the cave, and a god 
cjuickly held out a mirror before her, She saw herself in it and was enticed 
right out of the cave. The entrance to the cave was dosed behind her with a 
holy cord of straw. Thus the sun gave its light again. Susanoo had to 
amends and was banished. In the province of Izumo he protected the beautiful 
Kushmada-Hime from an eight-headed serpent, intqjticating the eight heads 
of the monster with sake and then dismembering it. In its tail he found a 
wonderful sw'ord which he gave to j^materasu in expiation. The virgin he had 
saved became his wife. 

Amaterasu sent her grandson Ninigi to the Japanese islands to set up a 
dynasty. She gave him three sacred objects: the mirror with which she was 
enticed out of the cave, the sword that Susanoo had found in the serpent’s tail, 
and some magarama, claw-shapcd jew-els. 

XUiigi founded a kingdom on KyOshu. With him began the Age of Man. 
One of his descendants is Jimmu Teimo, the ancestor of the imperial dynasty. 

Uzumc, better known as Okame or Ofuku, is the best loved of the deities. 
Her nose is flat and her cheeks chubby, with small contented eyes under a 
slightly protruding brow. She is generally shown full figure, as a dancer, or 
sometimes as a mask (Fig, 192). 

Like the Greek gods the Shinto w'ere sometimes attracted to mortal women. 
The god worshipped in a sanctuary in Miwa often visited a beautiful girl at 
night and disappeared each time as secretly as he had come, When she was 
with child by him she secreUy tied the end of a thread wound round a spool to 
his clothes, and discovered the next morning that it had been pulled through 
the keyhole and unwound three turns. The thread Jed to the temple. The place 
was thenceforth known as Miwa 'Three rums’.' 


The Seven Gods of Good Luck 

The Seven Gods of Good Luck are some of the most popular figures of 
Japanese mythology. They' were not constituted as a group until the Ashikaga 
period or even later. They descend from very different origins: Japanese 
Shinto, Chinese Tao, and Indian Buddhist, 


In the Hamburg Museum there js an Akasaka isubo referring to this legend with a 

Brinckmann, Muse,fur 

Kmn und Oe,^be,Bcncki/ur dasjahr famous writing box by Korin or his 

u also dcoomted with pictures of the Miwa temple. Kiimmel-Gr«se, Omrsro- 

tisciitu wratf F1&. ■ 
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7 'fie Seven Gods of Good Luck 

1. Ebisu (Shinio). Pairon of tishermcn and mcrcliams. In court costume 
with a big cap. Attributes: tishing rod, fish basket and lai fish (golden bream)* 

2. Daikoku (Sanskrit* Mahakala — the Great Black One). Protector of 
riches, wears a flat cap. Actribmes: rice bales, a sack, a mallet and rats. 

3^ Bentcn or Benzaiien, the Indian Sarasvati, goddess of love, of music, of 
rhetoric, wisdom and riches. Generally two-aitneda playing the some¬ 
times eight-armed. 




Fig. 227 * Woodcut. Fukuro- 
kujki, a God of Good Lruck, In 
the Tsuh3shi by Tachi- 
bana Morikoni (Osaka 173^)'" 


Fig, 22S. Woodcut. Jurdiin, a 
God of Good Luck. In die 
Ehori TsitM^ki by Tachibana 
Morikum (Os^ I7j0l. 


4- Bishamon (Chinese: P*i-sha-ni£ii) or Tamonten (Chinese^ To Wen; 
Sanskrit: Vai<;ravana) God of riches . He is also one of the ShitennS (cf. p. 230) 
and in that capacity Lx>Td of the North, Always in armour. Attributes, spear 
and a smal] pagoda. 

5. Fukuiokuju or Fukurojin. Dispenses, as his first name teUs, good luck, 
prosperity and long life. He is a bearded old man w ith a tall bald head (Fig. 
227), Attendants: Cranes,deer and long tailed tortoise. Attribute, a scroll. 

6. Jurojin. Similar to Fukurokuju in bis significance, and sometimes con¬ 
fused with him. An old man with a large beard, dressed as a Chinese sage, with 
a high hat (Fig. 228). His attendants are the same as those of Fukurokuju, 
Attributes: knotted stick, often with a scroll and fan tied to it. 

7. Hotel (Chinese : Putai Ho-sbang). A Chinese mendicant monk of the 
sixth or perhaps tenth century. He is one of the eighteen Buddhist Lohans 
(cf. p. 230) and also an incarnation of the future Buddha Maitrcya; God of 
Contentment and Goodness, protector of children; big-bellied and bald, with 
a jolly beardless face. His chest and stomach are uncovered. He is often accom- 
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panied by children (Figs. i^Sti and b). Attribu[cs: a large sackand Chinese fan. 

The seven gods often travel together across the sea. Smaller groups and 
single figures are numerous, and parodies are frei^uent. 

The deities of wind and thunder are syncretic figures. The Wind God, 
Futen or Fujin, has a horn on his brow and carries a great bag of wind. The 
God of Thunder, Raiden or Raijin, has two horns. His attribute is a drum 
(Fig. 193) or a hoop with drums attached. 

Japanese Tales of Qhivalty 

A considerable part of Japanese iconography is provided by stories of the 
members of the great knightly families, the Fujiwara, Taira, Minamoio, 
Ashikaga and their dependants. The stories are mainly fabulous, legendary 
and anecdotal in character. 

Kamatari was the founder of the Fujiwaia family (614-69), His daughter, 
wife of the Emperor, sent a jewel to Japan which was stolen on the way by the 
Dragon King who lived in the sea. Kamatari later married the daughter of a 
fisherman, who dived with a knife into the sea and w'rcsted the jewel from the 
dragon. She died later from the wounds suffered in the fight. 

Hidesato, also called Tawara Toda, a Fujiwara of the tenth century, 
defeated a gigantic centipede on the Sem Bridge (Biwa Lake) with arrows. The 
spirits of the lake, now freed from their enemy, presented the hero with a great 
bell which came to the temple of Miidera (cf. p, 241). 

Taira no Koremochi (d. 953) met a beautiM woman in the mnunramg 
played and danced before him, and her servants plied him with sake. A 
moimtain spirit warned him in a dream while he lay in a drunken sleep, and 
waking, Koremochi saw a demon coming to seize him. He drew his sword and 
killed iL 

Minamoto no Yorimitsu (944-to2o), popularly called Raiko, went \rith his 
companions, aU disguised as pilgrims, to the cave of the Shuten Doji, a demon 
girl-robber who appears now as a man, now as a devil. They succeeded in 
making the demon and his comrades drunk, and killed them, returning in 
triumph with the gigantic horned head of Shuten Doji. 

Vi^tanabe no Tsuna, a companion of Raiko, cut off the arm of an om 
(demon) and kept it in a chest. An old woman, whom the hero believed to be 
his nurse, asked to see the strange trophy, and when Watanabe no Tsuna 
brought it out, the old woman resumed her true fonn as a demon and flew off 
with the arm (Fign 199). 

Kintaro or Kintoki, another member of the entourage of Raiko, was brought 
up in the woods by \ ama-uba (^Mountain woman', represented as a beaudful 
woman, but with disheveUed hair) who was either his mother or his foster^ 
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mo[her« He distiDguished hirnselT while a child (red in colour) by his 
gigantic strength. Attribute: a great axe. 

Taira no Tadainori (d. i I52)j,was the father of Kiyomori. When in the temple 
precinct he seized in the dark a shapeless shining figtirej thought to be a ghost* 
It turned out to be an old temple servant with a big straw hat carrying a lamp 
which he w^as going to place in a lamp holder (Fig. 229). 

Minamoto no Tantetomo (1139-70 ?)s a powerful archer, sank an enemy ship 
with an arrow- 

Tokiwa Gozen, the lovely ^uiuor wife of the murdered Minamoto no 
Yoshitomo, fled in winter from Taira no 
Kiyomorij taking her three sons with hof* 

W'hen she heard that he had taken her 
mother prisoner she surrendered to his 
advances and became his concubine, and 
Kiyomori spared her mother and sons. 

Minamoto no Yoshitsune (bom 1159)^ 
one of the sons of Toldwa Gozen, w^as 
called Ushiwaka (the young bull) in his 
youth. He fled w^hen he was fifteen years 
old from the monastery w'here Kiyomori 
had placed him. He was taught jumping 
and fighting by tengu (c£ p. 250) and 
met a highwajinan on a bridge. This 
highwayman was an athletic monk named 
Benkei who had turned to evil w^ays. In his youth he had been called Oniw^aka 
(the young devil); he is often portiayed as a boy catching a gigantic caf^^. The 
story is told how he stole the great bell of Miidera (see above), and brought it 
to his monastery, but had to return it because the monks of Miidera charmed its 
sound away* He w^as defeated by Yoshitsune’'5 skill in the fight on the bridge 
and became his most faithful attendant. 

Yoshitsunc entered the service of his brother Yoritomo who had returned 
from the exile imposed on him by Kiyomod, and assembled a force of w-arriors. 

A rebellious member of the Minamoto clauj Yoshinaka, was defeated by the 
clan at a battle by the Uji river. During the fight the heroes Kagesue and 
Takatsuna competed as to w^ho should first cross the river and engage the 
enemy* Takatsuna called to his rival that the laner^s saddle girth was undone^ 
and while Kagesue stopped to look Takatsuna crossed the river (Fig. 230). 

At the sea battle of Dannoura in which the Minamoto were victorious (i 185) 
the Taira fastened a magic fan to the mast of a ship and challenged the Mim- 
moto to shoot it down. Nasu no Yoichi rode into the water and shot out the 
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Fig. 229. Woodcut. Taira no Tada- 
mori and the ^Ghost^ from the Ehon 
Kajtdan by Tathibma Morikuni 
(Osaka 1714). 
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Iconography 

pin of the fan, causing its leaves to fall apart. At one point in the fighting 
Yoshitsune was beset by a more powerful opponent and escaped by a leap 
across eight ships. 


Fig. J30, Vt'(»odcut. Kagesue and Takatsuna. [n the Eiwn Kejiditn by Tachibana 
•Viorikuni (Osaka 1714). 


Fig. 231, Vi^oodcut, Yoshitsune dictates to Bcnkei a decree to protect an old tout 
tree. From the Ehoti Shahobvknro by Xachibana iVlorikuni (Osaka 1720), 

Y Dshitsune was slandered by his brother and had to flee, accompanied by 
Benkci and Shizuka, his beloved. Yoshitsune, Bcnkei and ShUnika together in 
































Japa^^s£ Tales of Chivalry 

a boat is a frequent subject for pictures^ called the Tuna Benkef. They \S'cre 
ihreaiened by the spirits of the enemies kiUed at Dannouta^ but Benkei 
exorcised them. Shizuka is often pictured daucing with a smaU hand-drum. 
While they were fleeing Yoshitsune and Benkei came upon the enemy sen¬ 
tinels j Yoshiisune prepared to fights but Benkei^ now wearing his priestly 
garb, declared that Yoshitsune was his loutish ser\^ant and began to scold and 
beat him^ explaining that he had been sent out from the monastery to collect 
money. In proof he produced a soroU of writing and pretended to read aloud 
from it, improvising a summons for a 
collection, and thus succeeded in de¬ 
ceiving the soldiers. When Yoshitsune 
reached Amagasaki he dictated to Benkei 
3 decree for the proteaion of an old ume 
tree which stood there (Fig. 231). 

The vengeance of the Soga brothers is 
a theme often treated in verse and picture. 

The brothers^ father was murdered in 
1175 by Kudo Suketsune. When they 
had grow^n up the>^ sought blood ven¬ 
geance and carried it out when their 
father's murderer w^as in the camp of 
Yoritomo, on a hunt on Mount Fuji. One 
of the brothers was killed immediately after the deed and the other executed 
later. During Yoritomo’s hunt on Fuji^ Ni tta Tadatsune leapt onto a galloping 
wild boar and rode him for a while before stabbing him (Fig. 232). 

Sanada no Yoichi, famed for his strength, lived in the rime of Yoritomo. 
Another strong man, Matana no Goro, w^as jealous of him and tried to kiU him 
by throwing a rock at him. Sanada caught the rock and flung it back at his 
attacker (Fig. 233). 

Oguri Hangan. His horse could stand on all fours on a^^ board (a game 
board not much larger than a chess board), 

Nitta Yoshisada (1301-3S) was a faithful follower of the legirimate Emperor 
GodaJgo against the presumptuous Hojo. Once the way along the coast was 
barred to the Impcriat troops by Hojo^s ships carrying archers. Nitta Yoshisada 
threw his sword into the sea as a sacrihee to the Sea God. The next morning 
the road was clear; the tide had carried the enemy far out to sea. 

The Emperor Godaigo’s faithful servant Kagatoshi carried him when they 
were fleeing. 

Ktisunoki Masashige {1294-1336) was another exemplary serv^ant of the 
emperor. He fought beside Nitta Yoshisada against the Hojo and against 
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Fig. 232- Woodcut. HiiiaTadaLiiune 
on the wild boar. In the EAopi Kojidan 
by Tachibana Morikuni (Osaka 

1714)^ 






Iconography 

Ashikaga Takauji. Ht was ultiimtiely dcfea[cd after the chai^ng fonuncs of 
battle, and killed himself. His farewell to his young son is a frequent subject 
of painting, when he is pictured handing him a scroll which he had written 
himself. 

After the battle of Minatogawa, in which Ashikaga Takauji defeated 
Kusunoki Alasashige, a beautiful maiden asked Omori Hikoshichi, a ir'assal of 



Fig, 23 3. Woodcui. Sanada no Yoichi and Matano no Goro, In the Ehon S^iakd- 
by I'achibana Morikuni (Osaka 1720), Model for the fuchi-hGEhira in 
Fig, 124- 


Takaujij 10 carry her over the river. Hikoshichi complied with her requesi, but 
seeing her face mirrored in the mier recognised her as a demon and killed her^ 

Poets^ Painters and CaUigraphers 

The lives of the poets were an important source of themes for pictures. 
Some well-known ones are Hicomaro (seventh-*eighth century) who is 
generally shown sitting at a small writing table, or else sitdng in a boatj 
Ariwara Narihira (825--80) who often appears walking near Mount Fuji; his 
pupil the court Lady Ono no Komachi (834-900) who became a tramp in old 
age, and Muiasaki Shikibu (975-1031), Collections of six or thirty-six or even 
classical poets w^ere a favourite theme. 

The motif of the ^ivy path* refers to an incident in Narihim^s journey. The 
poet and his companions were lost on the mountain and came to a dark path 
grown over with ivy. To their surprise they met there a pious pilgrim of their 
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Fcets^ Painters and Calligraphers 

a rgil? in Tanrf , who directed them on their way. Narihira cninisted (he pilgrim 
with a short poem to be taken to his sweetheart^ and went on. The most usual 
illustration of this inddeut dispenses with both poet and pilgrim, A pilgrim’s 



Fie Z34. Woodoit. The horse painted by Kose no Kanaola runs across the 
fields. In ihe Ehort Tsuhwhi by Tachibana Morikuni (Osaka 1730). 



Fig. 235. Woodcui, Painicd ciack and live cock. In the Ehan Shahobuiurc by 
Tachibana Morikuni (Osaka 1720), 
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basket holding a scroU standing on the Jw path is the aLlusion used by the 
painters and craftsmen. (Fig. 164). 

OccasionaJIy we see a court lady looking out from behind a bamboo curtain, 
a reference to an anecdote from the life of the court lady and poetess Sci 
Shonagon (late tenth century'). The Empress Sadako asked a question about 
the 'Snow on the Koroho iriountain\ having in mind the verse of a Chinese 
poet: ^Raising the curtain I admire the snow on the Korohd mountain', Sei 
Shonagon demonstrated her literary knowledge by silently raising the curtain 
without quoting the versc*^ 

Kosc no Kanaoka (end of the ninth century) made his painting of a horse so 
life-like that one night it leapt out of the picture and ran off across the fields 
(Fig. 234). Another story teUs how a live cock was deceived by a painted one 
(Fig. 235). 

The calligrapher Odd do Tofu learnt perseverence in his art from tvatching 
a frog iirniping up again and again until it reached an overhanging wrillow 
branch. Ono no Tbfii is sometimes pictured riding on the frog, and always 
carries an umbrella. 


Fairy TaUi 

The best known children's stor>' is about Momotaro. An old woman was 
washing up in the stream when a peach came floating past her. She took it 
home to her husband, and they were dividing it, when out }uniped a little boy. 
The childless couple named him Momotard (peach son) and brought him up 
lovingly. When he had grown big and strong he set off to steal the treasures of 
the demons on the Isle of Spirits and w as provided by the old people with the 
‘best Japanese millet cakes’ for his journey. A dog, a pheasant and a monkey 
offered to accompany him, and he shared his cakes with them. With their help 
he penetrated the spirits' fortress and captured the precious things w'hich the 
demons had accumulated there. These he brought back to his foster parents, 
after sharing some among his faithful helpers. 

The story of the sparrow with the spli t tongue is another great favourite. A 
good old man saved a sparrow from a raven and brought it home. His nig¬ 
gardly wife gave it no food, and one day when she found it pecking at some 
crumbs she slit its tongue, and the sparrow flew away. This saddened the old 
man and he went into the forest w'hcre he found a little house he had never 
seen before. A beautiful girl came out whom he recognized as his sparrow; she 
and her friends received him kindly and entertained him with music and 
dancing. Before he left they asked him to choose between tw-o locked caskets, 

' Bnnckmaiui, AfHKiwj/jir Jffnur und Geurerbe, Binthtfiir das Jahr 1907, p. 71, for a 
Koga with this picture. 
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one small and one large. He chose the smaller^ and when he opened it at home 
he found ii was full of gold and jcwels.^ His wife set off at once to visit the girrs 
house and she too was kindly received. As she left she loo was offered the 
choice of caskets and took the big one. Hardly had she returned home and 
opened i[ than she was set upon and [ortuted by ghosts. Another version says 
that the old man carried to the sparrows’ dwelling on the bird’s back.* 

Nei$uke often portray an old man breaking the ground with a hoe, watched 
by a dog. He is Hanasakajiji^ *the old man who makes trees blossom’. One day 
his dog led him to a buried treasure. An envious neighbour asked to take the 
dog out, bui found only rubbishy and slew^ the dog. The old man buried it 
under a pine tree. The dog appeared to the old man in a dream and advised 
him to make a rice mortar out of the iree^s wood. When the old man did so the 
grains of rice in it became pieces of gold. The neighbour borrowed the mortar 
but for him the rice turned into dirt. In his anger he burnt the nriGrtar+ The 
dog told his master to ask for some of the ashes, and to cliinb into bare cherry 
trees when the prince was passing and scatter the ashes over them. The trees 
burst into flower, and the Daimyo rewarded the old man handsomely. Soon 
the neighbour tried the same tricky but the miracle did not take place, the 
ashes blew in the face of the prince and the neighbour got a drubbing. 

The Storys of Urashima Taro is one of many widespread tales of humans who 
visit a fairyland and return home after what seems to them a short tune to find 
that many generations have passed. Urashima Taro was a young fisherman who 
set free a tortoise he had caught. The tortoise in return took him to the palace 
of the Sea King where he married the princess. After three years he begged 
his wife to give him leave to visit his parents. She agreed with reluctance, 
giving him a casket which he must not open on pain of never being able to 
return to her. At home UrashimaTaro found that three centuries had passed. 
In his deep sorrow he unthinkingly opened the casket which let out a thin 
smoke. He immediately became a very old man (Fig. 139). He died after telling 
his story to several people. 

Bumpaku Chagama is one of many stories of the badger, A priest 

found an old tea-ketde \vhich turned into a wnnki when he tried to use it and 
ran about the room. The priest was W'orried by the uncanny object and sold it 
to a merchant, who became rich by giving public exhibitions of the keide's 
tricks. First he had had to promise the itimtki that he w^ould never pray again. 
Later his conscience pricked him and he returned the magic objea to the 
priest and paid money in atonement. In the end the priest succeeded in 
quietening the kettle by prayer. 

* Two mlsuke illustrating this story arc illustrated by Rev. L. B. Ckilmonduky, 
^Nffisukc Stt>ries% 1939- 
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Hagoromo, the story of the garment of feathers, is known beyond the 
countries of the Far East. A fisherman walking on the shore found a garment 
of feathers with wings, A fairy appeared and begged him to give it back to her, 
since without it she could uot return to her home above the earth. This he did, 
on condition that she perform a heavenly dance for him. She promised, and, 
gradually rising into the air, sang a wonderful song and danced before him, 
and then disappeared. 

The Taketori Monogatari, the tale of the bamboo picker, has a related 

theme. A taketori (bamboo picker) 
finds a tiny maiden the siae of his 
thumb and takes her home. In three 
months the child, in reality a fairy 
exiled to earth from the moon, has 
grown into a beautiful damsel. All 
the young nobles, and the emperor 
himself, w'oo her in vain, and when 
her time of exile is over she returns 
to her homeland on a celestial chariot. 

Animals and objects are the pro¬ 
tagonists in the story of the naughty 
monkey who cheated a crab of kaki 
fruit. He is stung by a wasp, an egg 
bursts over the fire and jumps into 
his face, and at last he is slain by a 
falling mortar. 

Stories of strange peoples: the 
Longlegs and the Longarms and the 
Shojo, drunken shore-dweUers with 
long red hair (Fig. 136), are often in the style of fairy' tales, 

Festivali 

The five Go-sekku are the most important festivities. 

1. The New Year festival lasts for a week. Gifts arc exchanged, house 
doors decorated with pine branches and bamboo, and games of shuttlecock are 
played. Beaus are thrown on New Year’s eve to drive out the otti (demons). An 
oni pelted with beans is often pictured on nerstike. New Year dancers arc 
characteristic of the feast (Fig. 237). 

2, The girls’ doll festival is on the third day of the third month. Dolls of the 

Emperor and Empress and the Imperial household are set out on a kind of 
platform wi th toy furni tore. , 
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Fig. 236. WoodcuL Two Shoio. Fn>in 
the Ehon Tsiihashi by Tachsbana 
Morikuni (Osaka 1730). 










Themes frm Everyday Life 

5. The boys' festival is on the fifth day of the fifth month. Dolls reprwent- 
ing knightS; Kintoki with his hatchet, Shoki, the devil-fighter and tninjaturc 
weapons arc all exhibited. Large paper carp are tied to tall masts and hung 
outside the houses. 


Fie. 2 ^ 7 . New Year Dancers. Manstai with fan and Saun with hand-dram. The 
clothes of Manzai with fir and cranes, those of his attendant with ^ves and 
tortoises. The fan of Manzai painted with a jeweled paper ^'nPS- Abwe the 
group. New Year decorations. Signed IchiySsai Toyokum 
fisher, Nishimura Yohachi Eijodo. Ht. 8 cm. Part of a mptych? Fr. Su«o. 

Tcyokttiii, No. So 2 . Museum fur Kunst imd Gewerbe, Hamburg. 


4, Tanabata is the seventh day of the seventh month. It celebrates the 
Chinese mjth of the heavenly shepherd, who is the star Aliair in the Eagle, and 
the Weaver, who is the star Vega in the LyTe. They arc separated by the 
Heavenly River and are only allowed to come together on this night, Paper 
streamers with appropriate poems painted on them are hung up on this day 
(Fig. 104), 

5. The Festival of Chrysanthemum is the ninth day of the ninth month. 


TIumes from Everyday Life 

Motifs from everyday life are often used, especially on tietsuke. Shell- 
fishers, women diving |0 find atcabi shells, wrestlers (Fig, 195)1 monkey 
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iraiDcrs, amtJta {blind masseui^), people who give themselves the painfiil cure 
of applying lumps of moxa powder to their skin and setting fire to it^ crafts¬ 
men, cspeciaEy swordsmiths and mask car\^ers, and peasants. Neither arc sake 
drinkers negicacd. 


Fabiilotis Creatures and Animals 

The fabuJous bestiarj' of China appears unchanged in Japanese art. The 
dragon h the most often met with, mtsu, ry 3 or fyu (Chinese; lung), with a 



Fig, 238, Wcsodcui, FiETurie of the 
sfmekihoko on the towTr of the casile 
in Yedo (Tokyo). From Hokusais 
Fiigakii Hya}^a [The loo Views of 
Fuji). 1834 35. 



Figr 23^. Woodcut. Lioness exposing 
her ^noung. In the Mkan Shah^ukiua 
by Tachibana Morikimi (Osaka 
1720). 


camel^s head^ horns, scaly serpent^s body and four dawed feet (Fig. 62). He 
often carries Taoist miracle-workers and fairies. 

The kttifi (Chinese, ch the unicorn of Chinese saga, famed for its 
gentleness, is not so usual. It has a sedy stages body. 

The Aw bird (Chinese is more frequent. It is halfway between 

peacock and pheasant) and rather incitaetly designated 'phoenix* in the West. 
The had, like the dragon, accompanies or carries the SennJn. 

A two-headed bird, symbol of true los'C, Is another importation from China. 

Tengu are wood sprites. Some have human form, with a verj’ long nose, 
others are shown as birds with large beaks. They are master fighters and 
instructed the hero Yoshitsunc in fencing. 
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Fabulous Cr^a^ures and Animals 

The kudati or fmkutakit is gifted with human speech, but unlike humans can 
otUy speak the truth. It has a homed human head with a third eye in the fore¬ 
head, ox’s feet, two horns and six eyes on its back, and a lion’s tail (Fig. I3a)d 
The bakit has the body of a lion, the head of an elephant with trunk and 
tusks and an ox’s tail. It eats bad dreams and is often pictured on head-rests 

(Fig. I51). 'TT. i . 

Kappa live in rivets, assuming either animal or human form. Xney draw 

their strength from liquid carried in a depression in the head. 

The shachiiioko is a demon-headed dolphin, A large figure of it was set on 
the roof ridge of great castles, for instance at Nagoya and Yedo (Fig. 138, cf. 

also Fig. 94). . 

The beasts of the xodiac were imported from China. The follomng table 
gives the beasts in Japanese and English with their two-hour divisions of the 
day and the months which they influenced. In brackets are the corresponding 


western zodiacal signs. 

Ne Rat 

(Aries) 

Time 

ti pm 10 1 am 

Month 

nth 

UsW 

Ox 

(Taurus) 

I am 

3 am 

12 th 

Tora 

Tiger 

(Gemiiii) 

3 

5 

ist 

U 

Hare 

(Cancer) 

5 

7 ™ 

2nd 

Tatsu 

Dragon 

(Leo) 

7 

9 am 

3rd 

Mi 

Serpent 

(Virgo) 

9 

II am 

4th 

Uma 

Horse 

(Libra) 

II am 

I pm 

5th 

Hitsuji 

Goat 

(Scorpio) 

1 pm 

3 prn 

6th 

Saru 

Monkey 

(Saggitarius) 

3 

5 pm 

7th 

Tori 

Cock 

(Capricorn) 

5 

7 pm 

8th 

Inu 

Dog 

(Aquarius) 

7 

9 pm 

9 ih 

I 

Boar 

(Pisces) 

9 

II pm 

loch 


The tiger is the mount of the Priest Bukan (Chinese! Feng-kan), but is 
often portrayed without him. It is often combined with bamboos (Fig, 51)- 
The lion is represented in grotesque Chinese fashion. (Fig. 33). The lioness 
throws her young over a precipice to test its strength (Fig. 239)- 

The Bodhisatt\'a Fugen is carried by an elephant. The stag, symbol of long 
life, accompanies the Gods of Good Luck, Fukurokuju and Jurojin (Figs. 227 
and 228). Deer in autumn maple forests are a favourite subject. 

Buddhist parables include the monkej' w-ho tries in vain to catch the 

* There U 3 picture of this fabulous creature in Hokusai’s Mansa, Vol. II, p. aS; 
cf. also Poticetlm Catalc^uc, No. 363. 
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Ic^m^ephy 

rdiectioii of ihc moon in a pond (Fig. i2z). Three monkeys hiding mouth, 
ears and eyes represent the warding off of temptation.' One or two hares, 
pounding the elixir of life in a mortar, are thought to be visible on the moon. 
Hares are often picEured in a landscape looking up at the moon (Fig. 87), or 
(generally females) miming across waves by moonlight. 

The tanuki is very much a figure of folk legend. Though often spoken of as a 
badger it is in fact a kind of ‘dog with shovel claws’. It lives in solitary places, 
can change its shape and plays all sorts of practical jokes. At night it can be 
heard drumming on its belly. It can use its gigantic scrotum as a cloak. 

'fhe fox is a ghostly creature. It often becomes a bcaudful maideo, bringing 
destruction to those who are infatuated with her, or it may appear as a 
Buddhist priest (Fig. 131). 

The mouse or rat is mainly an attribute of the God of Good Luck, 
Daikoku. 

Of birds the crane, symbol of long life and attendant of several Sennin, is the 
most frequently used. It flies with sprigs of fir in its beak over Hoiaizan, the 
abode of the blessed in the Eastern Lake. Much simplified and composed in a 
circle it becomes a heraldic emblem (Fig, 170). 

The heron is generally chosen to appear in pure l and.scapes, often in 
imitation of ink paintings (Fig. 130). 

The falcon is pictured chasing smaller birds or holding its prey in its claws. 
The combination of falcon and Mount Fuji is considered to bring good luck 
(Fig. 210). A trained falcon sitting on a decorated perch Is a more u^uat subject 
than the whole hawking party', though this is sometimes met w'ith. 

The gay peacock appealed mainly to workers in coloured metal relief and 
embroiderers. It belongs to the spring in series of the four seasons. 

Wild geese arc an ancient subjea of poetry and painting. Roosting wild 
geese always appear in view's ofKatata on the Bjwa Lake. 

Mandarin ducks, oskidorit were symbols of conjugal love, as in ancient 
China. 

A favourite subject is trout-fishing with cormorants. 

The chidori bird, celebrated by Hitomaro (seventh to eighth century) is 
generally seen circling over the waves. It is a kind of vrader or sandpiper. 

The Japanese nightingale, ugaisut is associated both in art and poetry with 
blossoming plum. 

The motif of the cock on the Emperor’s alarm drum, standing before his 
palace, came from China. The Emperor’s rule was so good that the drum was 
never touched, and the hens used it as a nesting place. 

Quails were often kept in cages. Little lacquer boxes were made in the shape 
' The best-known of the larger carvings of this s^ibject is in Nikko. 
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Plants 

of round bird cages, with bars and quails painted on them. Another modf was 
quails in a millet held. 

Sparrows were the symbol of diligence, especially of peasants (Fig. I 35 )* 

The tortoise is the symbol of long life. It is often associated with crane and 

fir tree. 

Carp, as in China, symbolized courage and strength, and ate thus the 
emblem for the boy’s festival. The fish-dragon is a carp or salmon who 
crossed the rapids at Lungmen and was turned into a dragon. 

The ftii fish (iCTrtinjtf tnargimlU), a kind of sea bream, is the attribute of the 
God of Good Luck, Ebisu. A lucky combination is three lai fish bones and four 

atoabi shells. c u -ru 

Incense boxes arc sometimes in the form of lobsters or crayfish. I he 

cuttle fish, is a frequent motif for neftwfee, sometimes clinging to its prey with 
its tentacles. 

The dragonfly is the favourite insect, equalled only by the praying manus 
(jnaniisreligiasa). This is often pictured wiih its forelegs on a wheel. A Chin^ 
legend tells how a prince was about to enter his carriage when he saw a praying 
mantis leaning against a wheel. He ordered that it should be spared. 

Craftsmen in miniature, like Gambun (r. 1800), made Ufcsizc carvings of 

ants. 


Plants 

Plants arc nearly always conceived naturalistically. A list of plant motifs 
follows, arranged according to their significance in folk lore. 

The chrysanthemum, kiku, takes first place as a decorauve plant. As m 
rhina it is the flower of the ninth month, by the old reckoning. It is an 
imperial emblem when stylized into a wheel shape with sixteen petals (Col. 

Sakura {pnmm pseudccerastis) the cherry which flowers in the first half of 
April, the third month of the old calendar, is solely an ornamental plant. The 
‘three friends of the poet’ are a composition combining cherry' blossom, snow 

crystals and a new moon (Fig. 1 

Yamabuki {kerria japonka) flowers at about the same season as the cherry. 
Its yellow blossoms are represented both naturalistically and simplified. 

Japanese plum, ume or Mi' {,pranus time) comes into blossom in the second 
half of February, at which time the New Year Fespval used to fall. Pme, 
bamboo and ume: sh 5 <hiku-bai, are the three plants promising long life and 

good luck. 

The tea plant is rarely depicted, but tea harvesting is not an uncommon 
theme. 
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Iconography 

The luscious blooms of ihe patony (Fig. 65) are as much used in Japanese 
ornament as in Chinese, often combined with Chinese lions. 

The autumti foliage of the maple (wumyi; acer poiymorphum) had always a 
strong appeal as a subject for decorative art (CoL Plate I). 

The gir^ko {Gingko bil(AKit Safiiburia adianihifoiia) came to Europe in the 
eighteenth century from the East: it is a conifer bearing two- or four-fold 
fan-shaped leaves. ^ The leaves often occur as ornatncntal and heraldic 
motifs. 

The fir, matm or tho, is often combined with the crane, both being 
symbols of long life. At the New Year houses arc decorated with fir and 
bamboo. 

Representations of bamboo, chiku or take are of course inAuenced by ink 
painting, since bamboos are the favourite subject of the ink painter. Shoots of 
bamboo pushing up through the snow recall the good son M5s6. It is often 
combined with the tiger (Fig. 51) or with sparrows (Fig. 21+). 

Leaves and blossom of the kiri {paulotenia imperiaUs) appear mostly in 
heraldic st>'lizaiion. It is an ornamental plant, blossoming in May (Figs. 162 
and 163). Three leaves and three dusters vrith five, seven, five flowers are an 
imperial emblem. 

The long pendant clusters of wisteria {wisteria sinensis) are called sagarifuji 
and were used in arcades (Fig. 70). 

The permanent repertoire of design included also orchids, narcissus and all 
the cultivated pond-iris. A bridge in eight parts zig-zagging over an iris pool 
called Yatsuhashi, alludes to a poem by Narihira in the Ise Monogatari (Fig. 
44 )‘ 

three heart-shaped leaves of the aoi plant, pointing inwards, were the 
emblem of the Tokugawa family. 

Some marsh plants were used, either singly or combined; arrow grass, 
kiaoai {sogitiaria sagittaefoiia) with divided leaves (Fig. 96), water nut and 
monochoria. 

Rice, too, the staple food plant, belongs to the decorative repertoire. Sw'ord 
decorators particularly imitated rice cars and grains in their fine relief. 

The Seven plants of autumn appear together or separately; kikivo 
{platycodon grandtfionaii^y with blue bell-like flow'ers 1 various kinds of bu tter¬ 
fly-flowered hagi plant {kspedeza and desm 6 diHnt)\ fuyo {hibiscus mutc^iiis)^ 
omina-nmhi {patrinia scabiosaefoUa), fuji-bakanta {etiphorium ckinmse or 
aponscitnt) and the grasses sttsitki {yttiaha japonicsi) and karakaya {anthistiria 
argtuns). These were preferred for decorating screens and walls, and were 
often used too on small objeas. 

" Cf. Goethe’s poem ’Giogo Biloba’ in the Wesmilkhen Dkean, B»(h Sulriko. 
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Landscapes and Architecture 

The lotus is a Buddhist symbol of purity and is generally used on cult 
objects (Figs, 78 and 85). 

Climbing plants, often on a bamboo hedge, are among the most frequent of 
plant motifs: Cletnaiis, cottvahulus, botde gourd with its waisted fruit, and 
sword beans naiaittatne with their long curved pods> 

Many interestingly shaped fruits make a design, cither alone or on a branch 
with leaves. One often used is the aubergine, in Japanese HiimW {salanum 
Hielongefid) with its purple pear-* or club-shaped fruit. To dream of three 
is a lucky sign. Others to record are peaches, nwwo, orange, pomegranate 
an d the sweet-smelling citron called Buddha’s fingers, red naada berries 
{tumdina domesiica) used in New Year decorations; the Msuki cherry {pkysaiis 
aikekengi) and persimmon kaki (diospyras kaki). 

Landscapes and Architecitire 

The Eight Views of Biwa Lake (Omi province), ‘Omi Hakkci’ are the most 
popular landscape subjects 1 the Autumn Moon of Ishiyama, Evening Snows 
of Hirayama, Sunset at Seta, Evening Bells at the Temple of Mtidera, Return 
of the Fishing Fleet at Yabase, A Bright Sky and Light ind at Awazu, Night 
Rain at Karasaki and the Flight of the Wild Geese at Kataia. They are all 
based on the Eight Views of Hsi-hu (Western Lake) in China. 

I ^"pokugawa period a popular series was the fifty-three stations of the 
Tokaido, the picturesque road leading along the east coast from Yedo to 
Kyoto. The inland road, Kisokaido, joining these two towns was Ulustraicd in 
sixty-nine stations, but less frequently. 

Mount Fuji, a familiar subject of landscape painting during the last few 
centuries, w'as quite often used in applied art as wed (Fig. !3J). Its legendary 
beginning was in aS6 E.C. at the same time as Biw'a Lake was formed. Fujihime, 
soinctimes called Konohana Sakuyahime, is the Goddess of the mountain, and 
wife of the grandson of the Sun Goddess. Her attributes are a mirror and 
branch of sakakt hung with paper streamers (cf. Hokusai, Hundred Viems of 
Ftf/f, first picture). 

The picturesque coast at Futami ga ura (Iso province) with the hemp 
rope joining its two high rocks, and the cherry trees at Arashlyama near 
Kyoto, were famous landscape subjects.' 

Nihon sankei are the Three Most Beautiful Landscapes in Japan : Itsuku- 
shima (Aki province) with its famous temple; Ama no Hashidaic (Tango 
province), a peninsula dotted with stone-pines; and Matsushima (Rikuzen 
province) a cluster of islands with pine woods. 

' Cf. e.g. Haia, DU Meisict der japomschm Schutristeraim, Fig, t34, and Weber, 
Ko-JiH^Ten,7i%.9i- 
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Icojiograp/^ 

Iisukushima jinja, named after the island, is famed for its w-aterside site. 
The great lorii is lapped with water at high tide. The Shinto temple in Sum!- 
yoshi (Settsu province) is, however, historically more important. 

A mighty hr tree on the shore at Takasago (Harima province) ts a reminder 
of the couple Jo and Uba who carefully tended the place under the holy old 
tree with rake and broom. They died after a long happy life and became the 
guardian spirits of the region. They are symbols of happy marriage and ripe 
old age; cranes and tortoises are dedicated to them. 

Objects 

Far Eastern art is full of reference to religious hgures, historical events, 
legends and tales, and to activities and festivities, solely by representing the 
appropriate attributes and objects connected with them. Thus the attributes of 
the Eight Chinese Immortals and the seven Japanese Gods of Good Luck will 
symbolize them ; a scroll and broom recall Kanzan and Jittoku, rake and broom 
Jo and Uba, etc. Objects pertaining to the Buddhist cult were reviewed on 
p.99ff. 

Gohei staifs onto which paper prayers are nailed are associated with Shinto. 

The emblems of the New Year feast are; a lir and bamboo decoration hung 
on the door of a house, equipment for the game of shuttlecock, and a small 
table wdih lobster, oranges andyawi twigs arranged on it. 

The girls’ festival is represented by dolls In court costume, the boys’ by doll 
soldiers and carp banners, the Tanabata festival by bamboo twigs wdth paper 
streamers, mulberry leaves with silk-worm eggs and weaving equipment (Fig. 
104), 

The ancient ballets Gigaku and Bugakif arc alluded to by the masks used in 
them, and No masks and head-dresses stand for the No plays. 

Of musical instruments the koto is the largest, a long flat box with thirteen 
Strings, running over a low bridge. The strings are plucked with three long 
ivory' ‘nails’ attached to the first three fingers of the right hand. The biota (Fig. 
156) is a kind of lute-shaped guitar. The four, or sometimes five, strings are 
held with pegs and struck with the bacfii^ a kind of plectrum. 

The three-stringed shamisen has a long neck and is also played with the 
bachi. 

The shb (Chinese: sM»g\ made of bamboo pipes of diifereni lengths bound 
together, is a kind of mouth-organ. It is the favourite instrument of the S e nni" 
and supernatural beings (Fig, 89). Lastly there is the little hand-dr um (Fig. 
^ 37 )- 

Naturally all the paraphernalia of tea ceremony and incense-gamc occur as 
motifs of ornament, as does the equipment for writing and pain ti n g 
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Objects 

Fans, single or grouped, are a frequent subject in dccoraiive art* (Figs, 111 
and 150, Col. Plate VII). Tet^u fans, made of falcon feathers, are used as well 
as folding and 6at fans. 

Playing boards and pieces speak of the games gd and ntgoroku, Shogi, 
played with twenty pieces apiece on a board of eighty-one spaces, most doscly 
resembles chess. The trapezoid pieces are distinguished by size and the 
characters painted on them. The^o board has 3^^ spaces, and is played with 
more than 180 pieces a side. Sugor^kn is a kind of backgammon. 

Another enieriainmeni, a literary parlour game called kaiamise (shell 
sorting), (Fig. 148) is shown by painted or lettered half-shells. 

Weapons and armour, and all a cavalry or iniantrjTtwn’s equipment are used 
for designs, and all tools and implements used by craftsmen, peasants and 
fishermen (Fig. 135). 


' On fans and legends abom diem cf. the small illustraied book Sen fhiki (i793), and 
Briritkinann, Kunst nadHand-tverk m Japan, pp. 130-I. 
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DATING 


The following the chief methads of indicating dates in Japan. 

By Mettgo 

Since the year a.d. 645 use has been made of the Chinese sj-stern of giving 
dates according to periods of various length called Nengo (Chinese: Nicn 
Hao). The Japanese Nengo do not, however, correspond to the Chinese Nien 
Hao, and for the most part designate shorter spaces of time. Each Nengo is 
written by a combination of two Chinese ideographs of auspicious meaning 
(Table I)* The years arc numbered within the Nengo. Often the Nengo is 
stated alone; only when it is combined with the number of the year can the 
date be calculated exactly. For example Meiw's 6 is the equivalent of 1769, 
since the Meiwa period begins in 1764. It must be borne in mind that until 
1873 when the Gregorian calendar was introduced into Japan the beginning of 
the year, as in China, w as determined by the lunar calendar and fell in the days 
between 20 January and 19 February. Thus Mewa 6 properly speaking cor¬ 
responds not to the Gregorian year 1769 but the period from 7 February 1769 
to 26 January 1770. Were the year number supplemented with further figures^ 
e.g. welfch month, tenth day^ the cquivalent w^ould be 6 January 1770^ since 
the twelfth month of the year Meiwa 6 begins with 28 December 1769 
according to our calendar. Moreover every thirty-third month is followed by 
an intercalary month. W'hen a Nengo date is encoun[cred which exceeds the 
limits set by the equivalents given in our list it does not follow that the piece 
on which it appears is a fake. The objea may have been made after the change 
of the Nengo but before this change had been communicated all over Japan. 

Dating by ihe Chinese Sixty-year Cycle 

According 10 [he Chinese tradition the first year of the first cycle corres¬ 
ponds to the year 2637 B.c. Thereafter new^ cycles began in 2577 b.Ch, 2517 
B.c.j i.c. at sixty-year intervals. Since the sixth century a.d. the following years 
faU fti the beginning of the cj'cles; 544,604,664,724,7g4, $44, 904,964,1024^ 
1084.1144,1204,1264^1324,1444,1504,1564,1624^1684,1744,1804,1864, 



Dating 

The individual years of a cycle are denoted by two idee^raphs of which the 
first belongs to the Ten Stems (symbols of the elements) and the other to the 
Twelve Branches (symbols of the zodiacal animals). In Table li the stems are 
placed in the veiticai columns to the right of each pair^ the series often repeats 
six times wMe the series of ns^elve* the symbols standing on the left of each 
pair, repeats only five times. In the first year of the cj'cle the first of the twelve 
branches combines with the first of the ten stems, but in the thirteenth year 
with the third. The whole series of combinadoDs adds up to sixty. 

Since there is no indication W'hich cycle is intended a date given by the 
cyclical signs alone is hardly satisfactory, since it indicates a year which repeats 
every sixty years. In praedee, however, a piece so dated win generally be 
attributable on stylisdc and technical grounds approrimaidy to its period, 
although it may be uncertain exactly which cycle is meant; If the cyclical date 
h combined with a Nengo the exact year is determined; for example if the 
Nengd Kyohd (171^36) appears together with the symbols for the forty- 
third year of the cycle it is clear that the cycle beginning in 1684 is the relevant 
one, its forty-third year corresponding to 172S, or more prcdscly to the 
period from 2 February 1726 to 21 January 1727, 

Here w^e have given only the broad principles of Japanese dating. For 
calculating exact dates with months and day recourse must be had to the 
works listed in the bibliography. It should be noted that Japanese dates which 
fall before a.d. 1582 must be calculated from the Julian calendar. 

Numerals and other characters frequently used in dates are given in Table 
III. 


Tabk I 


Li^t of the Ncngo^ bcginEting with tht yeor 1394 

Oei 


1394—1428 

Shocho 

iEI 

^ 1428—J429 

Eikyo 


^ 1429—1441 

Kakitsu 

He 

5 1441—1444 

1 Bunan 


< 1444—1449 

Hotoku 

Kfl 

^ 1449—145^ 

Kyotoku 


S 1452—1455 

K5sh6 

mu 

1 1 1455—1457 

Choroku 


^ 1457—1460 ■ 

Kwan$h6 


^ 1460—1466 1 

Bunsho 


^ 1466—1467 

Onin 

Et 

_ 1467—1469 

Bummei 


^ 1469—1487 

Choko 


f 1487—1489 

Bntoku 

at 

^ 1489—1492 

Meio 

mi 

^ 1492—1501 
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Table I ^contim^d) 


List of tlic Nengo 1 

Bunki 


1501 — 1504 n 

Eisho 

^IciE 

1504—1521 1 

Daiei 


1521 — 1528 y 

Kyoroku 


1528-1532 1 

Tembun 


153 ^—'555 1 

Koji 


1555—'558 II 

Eiroku 


1558—1570 1 

Genki 


1570—1573 

Tensho 

^JE 

1573-1592 ] 

Bunrokti 

35 CII 

1592—1596 j 

Kcicho 


4596—1615 

Genwa 


j 615—1624 

Kwanei 


[624—1644 

Shdho 

jEI* 

1644—1648 

Keiiin 


1648—1652 

Shoo 


1652—1655 
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Table I (conmtied) 


List of the Nengo ' 

Meireki 

miu 

1655—1658 

Manji 


1658—1661 

Kuambun 


1661—1673 

Empo 


1673—1681 

Tenwa 


168 i —1684 

Jokyo 


16S4—^1688 1 

1 

1 Genroku 

Xiji^ 

r688—1704 

Hoei ; 

t 

1704—1711 

Shqtoku 

iEfi 

1711—1716 

Kyoho 


1716—1736 ' 

Gcmbun 

1 

7 C 3 S 5 C 

1736—1741 

Kwampo 


1741—1744 

Enkyo 


1744—1748 

Kwanen 


1748—1751 

Horeki 

® )S 

1751—1764 

Meiwa i 


1764—1772 [ 

L 


_ 


I 

26i 


i 



























Table I (continued) 


List of tbc Ncn^o 

Aoei 

‘Urn 

1772—178* ' 

Temmei 


1781—1789 

Kwansei 

Mik 

1789—i8oi 

Kyowa 


iSoi—1804 

Buokwa 


1804-IS18 

Bunsei 


i 8 i 3 —1B30 ! 

Tempo 


1830—1844 

Kdkwa 


1344—1848 

Kaei 


1848—1854 



j [854—i860 

Manen 

HE 

1860—1861 

Bunkyu 


1861—1864 

^ Genii 


1864—1865 

Keio 

nte 

1S65—1868 

Meiji 

mih 

1868^— 

Taisho 

^tCiE 

1912—1926 




















































Table I {coniittued) 


List of the Neagd Uj 

Showa 

1 


from 1926 











Table II 


The Sixty-year Cycle 


Zp Ki usi c, Nc. 1 

-lajKi rwJ^ ro«ir 0 / 

^ ^ Ki IWI Sim ... *1 

JdjMni'ir IWri/ 
rviuiin^ 

1^ ™ Tji-^u - 11 

^ KL no tfl. U JiU - - - 

Q ^ Kino to. Tori ... 22 

1^ ^ Ki no fo. Ml ... 42 

HUiflt, Tora .r. ? 

^ Hinor, Tnu - 13 

p Hi no c. LTetu 4J 

^P|J "J" Hi nr» SJ ... . ■* 

^ Hj. no 10,-3 24 

^ p Hi no So, Hitiuji -14 

Tiuchl rwe, Taciti 5 

^ ft ^tt*chs 0A31. Ne . 25 

^ fttifSii SM Ck ^iaru . 41 

1^3^ rfcuchi no K>, Mi r fi 

^ p Tiuehi no to. LI JkL 26 

^ ^ Tuichi no CO, Tori 46 

ip K a no F. Ujis 4 ., 7 

^ Kj no e, Tofj T7 

Kj no F. Inu . . , 47 

Kj fw to. Hltiuji. a 

J^ ^ Ki no (o. ti- :ii 

^ Kano so. 1 .4^^ 

^ Mljtu not:* S^ini . 9 

^ ^ Mlio no ff. Tji\ii. 2^ 

P WiMU rti^ t. Nr 

Mhu no w^ Tori - 

2,5? 

^.lijLi (30 10 , L’Jtl - 5 j3 

.... 11 

ip ^ Kino c, Umo . 11 

kl 1101 f, Tl^4 . 5| 


^ Kino to. Hiunji . 32 

FO ^ 

^ 1^ Hi ikO«« Nt .. . . 33 

^ 1 li no F, Sifli 13 

Hi ihi^F. TjSh* 53 

T Hi no lO, UM - tJ 

^§1 ~J” Hi tto to. Tori .. 34 

P Hi no so, Ms . 44 

9^ iX Tiii^rhi rtD e, Toh is 

tHufltl no<. Inn - 35 

p Twhirtoe, Usiia 55 

^ r*wcW nii lo, U . 14 

^ ^ Tiochi ilo 10 . 1. . J4 

Tiocliinoso.HsBsun 5* 

Ka IKK* Tjtao 37 

^ 0^ K4 no Fh Nr ,.... .41 

Kanoe. Sjna .... 57 

^ ^ K j no 10 , Mi- t» 

^ k j no to, Uihi .. ^ 

^ ^ Kj no to. Tori . . 

^ "J" .Mlfyiioc, Urtii . 

^ ^ Miiu no«. Ten:J . 39 

Jf^ p" Mkf u nu t, IttM 59 

^ Miiu no lo, Hjtwigi S) 

■5^|1 ^ Miio no so, IS -. 4i> 

Miiu. on SO-, 1 . . - tf J 
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Characters used in Chronology 





A 

X 

+ 


2 

a 


f, 


!1 


10 





1. Vi^rtr 


TC 

X 

¥ 



n 

+ 

H 


H. Vetir 
y, Mon t 11 
JO. Day 



ip V 






SpHtij; 


U 




Atll LlETIIh 
VViluer 
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H66 bird (see Pbocnix) 

Hdraij 171, 252 

Horse, 65,141* 191* 245. 251 

Horyijiij 23^ 98, too, 102, 209 

Ho^ono Sozaemon Masamori, 144 

Hdtei, 7ij S7, 2 p6j 250,339 

HGzaiij 76 

H&ien (Sennm)i 231 

Hsi Wang-mu {sec SeiObo) 

Hundred Views of Fuji, 255 

Hybmon, 169 

lohifo, 137 
l-Ching, 105 

Ichinomiya Nagatsune, 144 
Idaren, 230 
Ido lea bwb, 6t 
Igarashi, 175 
Igara£»hi Doho^ 18 [ 
l-hsing, 63 

lidaya Hachiroemonj 93 
Ikebona, 225 
Ikkaku, 233 
Ikko^, 204 
lkk 5 &aJ Takazene, 20^ 

Iko, 164 
tmari, 77 
Imbe, 62 

Impressionism, 71 
Impicssionisi Painters, 38 
Inagawa Shigeyoshi, 142 
d'^Incarvilk, 148 
Incense box, 253 
Incense game, 136,159,191, 256 
Inkin, 211 

Inrn, 165 sq.j 193 2i8 

Insects, 112,12lj 132 
Inuyama, Jiiuyama‘->^aki, 56 
Ippen, 27 
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Iris,5Z, 733 

Iron, 21, 29, $2, 95, 117, 118, 122, 132, 
i3Si 133,149 
Isc, 25^51*170 
Ise Monogacad, 25,1^8,254 
IshiguiDt 142 
Issai, 202 
Itokiri, 50 

tuukushima jiii|a» 10I56>, 256 

Ivory, 106,155,164 

Ivy tjaih, 175,173,244-6 

Iw^, 119 

Iwaibct22,40, 41 

Iwamolo Kotikan, 142 

Iwasa M^tabei, 33 

lyetada (SaoTome), 119 

IzanagL and l£anami> 237 

Ixiuni-yaina, 77 

r^utno province^ 40» 5l 

Jacoby, Gustav, 37 j 126,138 

Jakuvhi, [29 

^japan%33 

Japancsic hous«, 29, 31 j 33 

Japanese MistiioUt 215, 218 

^Japanese Temples and their Treasures', 

98, IDO 

^Japanischcr Formcnschai^’j 38 

Jatakai 228 

Jeanncncy, 38 

Jesuits, 30,31,197 

Jesuit Repons, 33 

JLkokuien, 230 

Jimmu Tenno, 21, zz, 238 

Jingo Kogo, 22 

JiroHarada, 95,16S, 169 

Jilloku, 136, 231 

Ji235,25, 104, Z29 

Jo,256 

Jochiku, 143 

Jocho, 26 

Ji>cha, 143 

J^ahananuri, 156 

Wu 139 

jDkei,67 

Jo-Ki (Hsii Hsi), 144 
Jomon, Jomon cype, 39,40 
Jdmon Culture, 21, 167 
Joo, 64 
Joseisu, 29 
Jbraku Palace, 67 
Jufbim, 239, 251 


Kabuki Theatre, 32 
Kabuto, 116 

Kaempfer* Engelbert, 33, 4^, 47 j 95 

Xagamibuta, 207 

Kagesuej 241 

Kaiawasc, 161,257 

Kaiikawa, 182, 193 

Kakemono, 26,46 

Kakieinon, Sakaida, 79,80, 81* 82^ 83 
Kakkyo, 234 
Kakuzen Zuko, 221 
Kamakura, 24^ 121,173 
Kamakurabori, 154, 174 
Kiimakura period, 26 fF., 44 
1581 

Kamacari, 240 

Kameyama, 126 

Kammu, 24 

Kanazawa, 89, [45 

Kaneiycj 123, 133 

Kaneko J urobei Vukinaka, 129 

K^ang Hsi period, 71 

Kannon, 25,26^ 99,229 

Kano Masanobu, 29 

Kano Sanraku, 30, 18a 

Kano sehooU 29i 30, 3 1 

Kano Tsiincnobu^ 194 * 

Kanshin, 235 

Kanshoshij 232 

Kanu, 236 

Kanzan, 136^ 231 

Kao-Lin, 77 

Kappa, 251 

Kaiabitsu, 156, ijt 

Karakane, 95 

Karakusa, 43 

Karooii, 211 

Karatsu, Karatsu-yaJd, 58, 59 
Karyobinga, 170^ 220 
Kasenko, 232 
Kashizara, 48 
Katana, 120 
Katanakake, 164 

Kato ShirosEaetnon Kagemasa, 44 (ses 
ToshLr^) 

Kato TamikiGhi, 93 

Kei (gong), to? 

Kenstan, Ogam, 66,71 ff,, 77 
Kershaw, Francis Stewart, 105 
Kesabako, 156 
Kcltlc-drum, 193, 240 
Keyaki, 149 


Kijimakie, 153 

Kiku {Sie Chrysanthennun] 

Kikuokai 142 
Kimmcii 22 
Kimono^ 216 
Kinai, 130,131 
Kingindeiga, 16S 
T 5 Q 

Kmk 5 » 233 
Kinkdzant 75 
KinrandCj 60 
Kincoki, 240,24^ 

Kiri (P^ulownJa iinperiali5)j 100^ z l£» r20» 
126* 136* 17^^254 
Kirigane;^ 16 
Kirin, 250 
Ki-SetOj 51,52 
KisokaJdo^ 255 
Kiuru^hi* 14^ 

Kiusu!i49 
Kiyohimc* 231 
Kiyomizu^ 75, 76 
Kiyomori, 24, 241 
Knot dying* 216 
Koami G^'osai^ 194 
Koaim .Michinaga^ 174 
Kdanfi Nagashiger, 179 
Ro-awa:^^] no, 159 
Kobashitatc* z tOj 160 
Kobe* 6 q 
Kabo Daishi, 104 
Kadaiji itmplc, 17S, 179,215 
Kodamsu, 159, 176 
Koctsu, 32, 70j i^4j 
Kofukujij 107 
Kdgai, ][»> 120,133,135 
Kogatana* 119,120 

Kogo (Incense bos), 47, 4 %, 157 ^ 159, 

192 

Ko-HcianjoTsubap 121 
Koicha, 47 
Koike Yoshiroj 122 
Kojiki^ 21 
Kdkechi, 210, 216 
Kokka, 

Ko-kutani* 89, 90* 91* 92 
Koma Kyuhaku, [91 
Koma KyQi, 1B2 
Koma Yasutada^ 194 
Komokuien* 230 
Kongara, 171*222,229 
Kongo, 
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KongDbuji^25, ico, 171 
Kono Harnaki, 143 
Korai Saemon, 60 

Korea, 21. 30* 31* 36* 37. 40* 54, 5&, lOj^ 
146, 20S 

Korean Poners, 31, 59* 6e* 65, 67, 77, 
fi6 

Koremochi, I'airano, 240 
Kadn, Karin school* 32, 71, 73, 77, 184, 
lS7ff^ 

Koro (Incense burner}^ 48, 80, 88, 93 

94 

Kor^Tisai, 35 

Rose no Kanaoka, z6, 246 
Koshohei, 233 
Row, 117 
Koto, 256 
Koto-yaki, 93, 94 
Koya, Mountain, 25 
Kozuka, 120, 133,134,136 
Kressler, Oskar, 36 
Knblal Khan, 27 
Kuchin* KochMsai, 70 
Kudan or Haku^aku* 251 
Kudara^ 22 

Kudara no Kawanari* 26 
Kygikakushi, in, 112 
Kujiri, 51 
Kukai, 25, 170 

Kiimmel, Otto, 29, 37, 44, 98, 113, 133* 
135,170,190, 209 
Kimdikl*42, 104, 105 
Kimitomo, 126 

Kt4ns[indiistriniuscum, Copenhagen, 

122*123, 126,134 
Kurikararyo, 136,171* 229 
Kusazurii 117 
KmhJde, 85 
Kushinada-HiniCt 238 
Kusonoki Masashige* 28^ 136,244 
Kusumi Morikage, 89 
Kuiani, 87* 89^ 93 
Kuwagaia, i[6*2i9 
Kuiw-aiia* 66 
Kyo (gong) (jtff Kci) 

Kyobako, 156 
Kydkechi, 210 
KyosokUj 163 

Kyoto, 24* 23 . 30* 3t, 32, &D, 64, 67. 70* 
75 i 76,931 T 35 , i 37 i 140. I 4 T. 22 J 
Kyoyu* 235 

Kyijsh^i, 58 
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Lachfluil, 3G 
Lacquer^ 146 sg. 

Lacquer on naiuraS wood:, ^53^^92 

Lacquer treo, 14S 

'La maision d'un ani^ie^ 37 

Laiis Ts^ai-ho, 132 

Lanterns, ^zo 

Laotso, 223 

Laitn letters^ 133 

Leach, Bernard, 38 

Lcad»I53>1G5,193 

Leather^ 116 219 sq.^ 2zg 

Lion> 35, loi, i02p 21% 230, 250:, 251 

Lisbonj 31 

LI T'ich-kiiaiji 231 

Lobster^ 253 

Lohan, 230 

Lokapala, 230 

Lotus, Lotus molifi 43, 98, 101, 102, 103, 
104, i 54 s i 7 hl 73 f 232*155 
Loyola, 30 
Lii Tung-pin, 231 

Maeda Toshihani, £7 
Maezukue, 156 
Masatamat 238 
Maitreya^ [Ot^ [05^ 114, 229 
Maldeshi, 1491 150^ 165 
Makimonot 25 
Makkinrd, 153 
Malcoj 233 
Makura, 163 
Makura no Sositii^ 26 
Maikt] 239 
Manchuria j 21 
Mandarin duck, 252 
Manju Nccsuke, 206 

Maple, 74, 76, n$j 153, 155, 193 ^ 251, 254 

Marco Poto, 27 

Marie Antoinette, 197 

Marschall von Sachsen, 199 

Marubashira, 64 

Maruyama Okyo, 56, 76? 144 

Masakazu, 205 

Masanobu, Kano, 29 

Masaioki, 136 

Masayukit t29,146 

Mataii^ no Goro, 243 

Mat impressiom (w Jomon) 

Matsumara Go&hufii 76 
Matsuia, 35 
Matsushimai 255 


Mayer* Johannes {prinier)t 31 
^Mazarine bluc^ 76 
^Medicine boxes' (inr5), 165 
Meibutsu* 48 
Meibutsugife,2i I 
Meihinshuj 57,66,58,765 94 
Meiiii 35 
Meissen, G I* S3 
Mempo, 117 
Mendez Pinto, 29 
Mencius, Mother of, 235 
Menuki, 96, i20, 1 33 
Miidcra, 240, 241 
Mikado, 22 
Mikai^achi, S6 

Minamoto, 24,25,27,240, 241 
Minamoto Yoshiic, 219 
Minkot 202 

Mino province, 40, 51, 55 
Miroku, cL Maitreya, 229 
Mirrors, J12 ff. 

Misbinria,62,173 
Miiakc* 40 
Mitsuchika* 207 
Mi^n (Nclsnke car\Tr), zo2 
Miwa (Place), 233 

Mi2uLrc,49, 158, 191 • 

Mizusashi, 47^ 48a 74 

Mizuya, 46 

’Monk and nun% 42 

Mokko* Mokko-shapedv t20 

Mokubei* 77 

Memo* 255 

Momotan^, 245 

Momoyajna palate, 30 

Momoyania period^ 52,176 

Monasteries, 31 

Mongols, 27 

M onkey, 133,13S, 231,246,25^, 252 

Monkey and crab, 24G 

Moon, Crescent Moon, Mtxanlight night, 

193.151.253 

Mori Yusefsu* 67 
Morse CoUection, 37 
Mosle, A.G„ 37 
Aidso, 234 

Mother-of-pearl > 153 j 156 
MotonobUj Kano, 29 
Mountain meadow flowers, 165,193 
MouihH^rgarii (see Sho) 

Mukade tsuba, 131* 136 
Miinsterberg, 72 
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Mura&aki Shikibu^ 25, 244 
Muromachi (district)j 28 
Muroftiachi pciiodj 28 
Mui^Lun fur und Gcwerbc, Hsiti- 

burg, 39, 40, 55* 5 ^^ 7i^ 

75. 7S-80, 82, 86> 9^* 103, 118. 

121, 123-5:. liSj 131-4^ I37“4^3t 
142-6, 153, 158^ 177, 179+ iS*! ^®9+ 
191, 193+ 202^203^ 113,21? 

Museum fiir Ostasiaii&che Kuriii, 

Colognfi, 129, T3Q, 141 s ^45? 

175^ 183 

Musfum fur VolkcrlfiiiJlde, Berlin, 3? 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 33, 59, 69t 
70j loij 174, 204,105,2tip 314 
MutsuKiio, 36 
Mutz, 38 

Myochiii, iig, 120* 132, i34 
Myoju CUmciada), 135 

Nabeshirrifl, 84,86, 89 
Nagaoka, 24 
Nagasaki, 33, 89 
NagalaYuii, 153? 1S9 
Nagato, 60, 61, 128 
Nagaloshi, 343 
Nagoya, 55, 251 
Namban iron, 133 
Kanban tsuba, 132 
Nanako, 13s 
Nara, 10 wn, 23 
Nara Benod, 41 f., 95^99. 

Nara Korinaga, 139 
Nfl^ra SchCKilt 138 
Nara Toshiham, 138 
Nard&^usj,254 
Narihira, 23,1S9, 244, 254 
Na^hlji (Avcniurin lacquer), 149, 150, 
158 5^. 

Nasubi fruit, 132, 136 

National Museum, Tc^kyo, 97i 99> 

tC4,ii3* 156,171^188.197 
Narsume, 159 
Na[suo(Kan6), I43 
Neng6, 258 
NeoliThic,2i,39,167 
Ncisiikc,j2,165,2^1 
New Year Dancers, 248 
Year Feast, 148,256 
Nichiren, 2? 

Nightingale, 252 
NihongiT22 
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Nikko, 32 

Nine cannon balls, 65 
Hinestar^, 126 
Hinigi,2i, 23S 

Ninsei, Nonenfinra, 66, 70 f-» 75 

Ninioku, 23 

Nio, 122, 230 

Nirvana, 228 

Nishikidc, 59 

NitTa Tadaisuncj 243 

Niita Voshisada, 38,13^ 

Noami, 19 
Nobuiyc, 119, 123 
Nobuinasai [28 

Nnbunaga, 18, 30, 31+ 33. 55» ^7 
NobujTisa, 119 
No costuinc, 211 
No ma^ks, 202,205,256 
No thearre, 29*32,211 
Nomura, 136 
Novus Adas Sinensis, 148 
Nmtmku,^2i[ 

Nukagawn Yastmorij 145 
Nuntanami R^^an, 66 
Nunome Zogan, 123 
Nurimonoshi, 149 
Nyoi, 104 

Nyudo Tomonobu, 128 

Obi, 318 

OdaNaoka, 132 

Oda Nobunagap 30 

Oederj Catalogue, 130 

Oeder, CoUectioD, 37i 128,153 

Old Imari, 82,84 

Old Sarsuma, 60 

Osierreichischcs Museum furangewandte 
Kufist, 54, 55, S7 j 80, 81, 85, 90, 9I1 
13 ^ 7 153^ 181,191,211 
Ofuke-yaJu, 55 
Ofykus Okame, 238 
OgawaHariesu, 189^ 190 
Oguri Hangan, 243 
6hi-:\'aki, 7^> 

Ojime, 165 
Okakura Kakuzo, 45 
Okame (Umme), 205 
Okawachi, Okdctii, 84^ 86 
Okibiramc, 150 

Oku-gerai, 58 
&mik63, 93 
Omi Hakkei, 253 
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Omori Hikoshichi;, 244 
Omofi Teruhidcj 142 
Only 230, 240> 24® 

Onin TsubSt I 3 l 
OmwA'-yaki, 55 
Ono Komachii 244 
Ono no Tofus 246 

"Oosterse Schaticri’ (Exfubition)* 102 

Orchids, 254 

Oribe-yaki, 54,55 

Osaka, 30, 33^ 60 

Osaka dayj 3 3 

Oshidori, 252 

Oshikyoj 233 

OshitsUk 233 

Osho^ 234 

Ostdsiatischc ZciischrLfi, S9 
Oiaki, Colkction, 78,79 
Overrun 

Ow-ari,44, 5 Ij 55> 126 
Owl, 13S, 151,189, 190 
Ofuki Mitsuoki, 144 

PaconicsjS2j 89, loi, 104 ^ 136, i4lj iS^, 
221*254 

Pagoda, lOl, [04, 239 
Paikchc^ 22 

Pai-tun-l2G^ 77 

Pa-kua^ 113 

Paper mulberry ^cc> 20S, 217 
Paper handkerchiefs, 164 
Paradise^ 26* 209 
Paris World Exhibition, 37 
Pauluwnia icnpciialis (rcf Kiri) 

Peach, 24G 
Peacock, 113,252 
Pepper, 65 

Period of The Warring Scares* 28 
Perzynski, Friedrich, 189 
Pillow book, 26 

Pine branches, Pine needles* 114, 120, 
116, 13a* 156, 212, 248* 252, 253, 
254.256 
Philip n, 3 i 

Phoenix, 80, Slk Si, 90, 113, 114, 115, 
171,210,233, 250 
Pomegranate, So, Si 
Poncetton, Catalogue, 128^ iig, 133 
Porcelain* 49, 75, 76,77 ff. 

Portuguese, 29, 31* 133, i 97 , 206* 213 
Prince Shoshin, zto 
Primus (Uine)j 79* 82, 186 


Purgaiory, 25 
Putai (see HGtei) 

Pyx, 197 

Quail, 252 

RiSden^ [54^ 169 
Raidcn (Eaijixi), 240 
Raikb, 240 

l^akan (jee Lohan and Arhal), 13D 

Raku* Raku-i-aki, 66,67,68,69,70,71 

Rakuzan^52k 61 

Ransaika, 232 

Rai,2o5,239,251*252 

Raven, 73, 75 

Rebus (Ashide), 116,181 

Red Wall, 79 

Rei, 106 

Rcidcmcistcr, 89 
Rein, J. J.* 148, 150, i6z 
Relief lacquer* 29,152,173 
Reshi* 333 

Rhinoceros horn* 104 
Rice* 49* 136, 254 
Rice bales, 239 
Rice wine {r« sake) 

Richard de la Mare (Collection), 78**92 
Rikeii 60 

Rikyu, Senno, 31 j 64, 67 
Rimb6* 108 
Rimpoi Rinwasci, 237 
Ri-Tekkai, 231 
Ritsuo (Hariisu)j 1G4 
Ryuminj 207 
Ro* 47 

Roiro, Ruironuri, 149 
Rokechip 210 
Rokubci* Kiyomizu, 76 
Roof tiles, 43 
Roraishi^ 334 
R6shi* 23 [ (Ke Laotse) 

Royal Omario Museum uf Archaeology, 40 
Rudder, 135 
Ryoshibako, 159 
Ryolohin, 23 [ 

Sack* 330* 239* 24a 
Saddle, 164,2 [9, 334 
Sado (Chfl^), 45 
SagaTni*24 
Sageju* 161,180 
Saicho, 25 
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Saidaijij zoo, loi 
Saijim, 234 
Sailing boatt 194 
Saishu 234 
Saka£ul(ii 49^ t 6 i 

Sakazukidii, 49 

Sake, 47 j49s 
Sake bottle, iSo 
Sakonji, i 19 
Sakeisugi, 49 
Sairtarra, 4^ 

Samcgawanuri, t^o 
Sanada no Voichi, 243 
Sandal wood^ 169 
Sanrakuj Kano, 30,180 
San$ho, 65 
Saotome, 119 
Sas^ianid influenccj 209 
Sas^hibako» [^6 
Saisuma-yakii 59i ^ 

Sawankhalok, 59 
Sawari k 95^ Tzfi 

Scroll, 128, 231,239^ 244. 246, 256 
Seaiile Art Mu&enm* 45, 46^ 52, 55^ 55 
62, 6ft, 69t 73. 75^ 9 ®^ 155 . 172, 174 . 
18S 

Seda* chair, 165 
Seifn Kurachi, 9° 

Scishi, 26 
Seiobo, 231,232 
Set Shonagon, 26, 246 
Seitaka, 17 E, 222, 229 
Sekigaham, 30 

Selected Relics of Japanese Art, 1041 107* 
108 

Sendai, Daimyo of, 183, 221:1224 

Sengokit Jidai, 28 

Seniimon, 22 

Sen no RikyCi, 30 

Sentoku, 95, 126 

Seppa, 119 

Seppuku,31 

Sesshu, 29 

Seta Bridge, 240 

Seto, 28, 4^, 44. 45 ^ 46, 5i. 55. 

70 

Seto-mono, 51 

Seto porcelain, 93 

Seven Autumn plants, 254 

Seven Gods of Good Luck, 230, 238 ff. 

So™ Sages in The BamboD Grove, 236 

Sgraffito, 53, 54 
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Shachihoko, 116,118,250,251 

Shacn, Shain, 236 

Shaka, Saky&miimiji98n lOij 228 

Shakudd,95, 96, loi, 104, 125, 135 

Shaknjo,, 103^ [04 

Shakujobako^ 156 

Shakutate, 48 

Shamisen, 256 

Sharil6k IQO 

Shell book of Uiamaro, 160 
Shells, 154 
Shiba Onkop 81,237 
Shibuichi, 95*96,129,140 
Shidoro, 65 
Shigarakij 63,64 
ShJgenaka* Shdami, 126 
Shigetsugo, 136 
Shikken, 27 
Shikoro, 117 
Shimbei, 55,5* 

ShiTni2a, 128 

Shlngen i^uba, 132 

Shingon sect, 25 

Shino S6shm, 51 

Shino-yaki*52, 53, 54,64 

Shinto Temple, [82 

Shidmi Masazanc, 193 

Shippo (patEcm)j 213 

Shippo (CLoiiioiine enamel), i i3j 145 

Ships, Dutch, 33, S3, 84 

Shiragi, 22 

Shirakav^^H 24 

Shiro-bizen, 63 

Shishi, 68,136,138,14I1 221 

Shishiaibori, 139 

Shisui Kojin, 74 

ShitennCi (Four Heavenly Kings), 230 
Shitennoji Monastery, 98, 210 
Shizuka, 241 
Shizutanik 63 

Sho (Mouih-Ofgan), 136, 210,233, 256 
Shcami, 126 
Shd-Chiku-Bai, 253 
Shodana, 159 

, Shogi, 257 

Shogun, 24, 26,2S, 30, 32, 33 
Sh6gunate*3], 36, 44 
Shoib, 2o3i 24S 
Shokaisuryo, 236 
Shoki (Chung K'uci), 253, 249 
Shoko* 236 
Shokosai, 226 
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Shokudai, 49 
Shomu, 23, i^3i [6S 
Shonzuij 77 
Shorilcenj 231 
Shosht, 233 

Sh6soin, 23, 41, 42> loi, 103> 104, T05, 
ii2» 113, 114. 153, 154, 16&, 209> 
212,219.225 

Shosoin Ceramics, 101 

Shotoku Taishi, 23^ 209 

Shubim^ 29 

Shagec$u, 2Q2j 204 

Shimsho (Lacqwercr), isij iSi, 191 

Shimiai> 55 

Shutcii D 5 ji> 240 

Shuttlecock^ 248t 256 

Shu-urushi} 149 

Shuzaii, 201 

Siam, 59 

Sirbotd, Philipp Franz von, 36, 192, 196 
Silk worin ciiltunej 2Qi 
Silla, 22 

Sixty-year c>'de, 265 

Six van W]Tnmcniim» CoLIcction^ 102 

SkulU 133 

Slipt paintings 76 

SLoanc Colfcctionj 84 

Smith] A. D. Ho^'dl, 216 

Snow crystals, roscncsin Rakcs> 120^ 137* 

253 

Sdami, 29 
Sobu^ 235 

Scx:iety of Jesus , Cf« Jesuits) 

Sode, 11:7 
Sofu, 235 

Soga Brothers, 243 
SokokkyOn 232 
Soma, Soma-yaki, &5 
Somekawa, 219 
Someya ^^sanobu, 143 
Somin, 140 
SonkOj 2Q4i ^36 
Sdien, 130 
Sowa* 33 
Spades, [46 

Sparrow, 114,146, 221 j 246,253 
Speiser, W.p 110 

Staatlichcs Museum fur Vdlkcrkunden 
Munich, 64, 154, 192, 196 
Stag, 251 

Sianding screen, 192 
SteneiJ, 217,219 


Stevensj J. P,, 199 

Strange, 155,161^ 176,17S, 192 

Sue Ceramics, 22,40 

Sugawara no Michizane, 24 

Sugorokuj 23 7i 257 

Suibyo, 104 

Suiko, 23 

Suinin, 40 

Sumi, 158 

Suitiitori, 46 

Sumiyoshi, 124^ 173, 256 

Sun bird^ i lo 

Suneaie, i iS 

Sunk lacquer, 153 

Sunkoroku, 59 

Susanoo, 237 

Sutra box^ ipi 

Su Tung-|K> (T6ba)j 79 

Suzuri (ink), 158 

Suzufibako, 152,159 

SwatoWp 58 

Sword, 29p ii9, 130, 31S, 228, 230^ 231, 
214 

Sword bean (naiamamc), 132, 255 

Tobakobon, i6t, 162 
Tachibana Morikuni Ebon SmihS- 
bukhiro) 

Tadamori, Taira no» 241 
Tadanari Mltsuoka, 44 
Tadatsugu, 128 
Taifish, 136,239,253 
Taikaera, 24 
TaikdbOj 235 
Tairaj 24, 27, loi, 240 
Taizan, 76 

TakahashL, Collection^ T03 
Takamakie, (53 
Takasago (J6 and Uba), 256 
Takatori, Takatori-yaki, 64, 65 
Takatsuna, 241 
Takauii, 28,244 
Takayoshi, 119 

Tamamushi shrine, 100,167, 228 
Tamba, Tamba-yaki, 65, 70 
Tametaka^ 202 
Tametomoj 241 

Tamo (rre Darumo and Bodhidhanna) 
Tatnura Gonzaemon, 87 
Tanaj 47 

Tanabata, 126, 249 
Tanaka, 67 
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Tanc-tsuboj 49 

T‘ang pottcr>^i 42 

Tamiki, 247,252 

Tansaiku, Tanzakubakc^ 159 

Taoist spiricsj 112 

T*ao t‘ich masks> 209 

Tea, 27» 31*61.^53 

Tea ceremony* 27* 29* 30^ 3 U 45 s 2-56 

Tea cult* 31, 38 

Tea houscj 46 
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Tetsu^ 143 
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Ti-tsang 229 

Toba (Tung-p^o)j 237 
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Tobosaku, 233 
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Toei, 234 
To Fujin, 234 
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TokaidOs 65, 255 
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Tokkiw-ari, 34* 35 
Tokko (^okonoma), 34,48 
Tokko (Cull paraphernalia), 256 
Tokonoma, 35,46 
Tokugawa* 3bs 13^* ^73 
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Tokugawa Period* 32 ff,, 51 ff.* 97 
176 0., 144s 201*215 
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Tokuri* 49 
Tokyo, 32 > 36 

Tokyo Imperial Museum, 89 
Tomotada, 202 
Ton-an Somin, 140 
Tori, 98 
TorLi, 124, 256 
Torikago, 1^4,19 ^ 

Tortoise, 116,141,163,239,252* 256 
ToitoiscshelL 104* 153 
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Tosa Mitiiunobut 174 
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To^hljiaga, 139 
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ToiSmis 65 
Toyci Shukb^ 103 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi* 30^ 31, 32, 59, 6z, 
67, 179*215 
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Ts'ao Kuo-ch*in, 232 
Tsuba, 95,119 ff. 

Tsubo, 49 
Tsuchiya, 139 
Tsuganinuri, 150 
Tsuikoku, 154 
Tsuishu* 154 
Tsu Jimpo* 136 
Tsuranuki, tlS 
Tiing-fang So, 233 

Tsventy^four Exam ples of Filial piety, 234 
Tz-fl'chou, Tz^u-chou-yaoi. 50* 52, 54 

Uba, 256 

Uda (Emperor)* 170* 171 
Uda (Town), 24 
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[ Uguisu, 252 
Uji, 26, 6t, 100 
UkCKUtsUs iiS 
Ukiyocp 32 

Umc (Pninus and Plum), 83j 88* 193* 
22 [, 243? 25^1 ^53 
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Umeiada, 125,126 
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87*88,89t93>94 
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Yamalo-e, 26,19 
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Yang Mao^ 154 
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YedOj 32, 33, 36,135. 145 
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YojLtoj 110 
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YoriiomOj 24. 26^ 241 
Y6r^^ 234 
Yoroi, 116 

Yoshimasa, Ashikaga, 29,135, 175 
Yoshimitsu Aihikflga> 2S, 29 
Yoshioka. I36t 141 * 

YDshitsimCj 24> 136,241 
Yoyuki (Yang Yuki)^ 235 
Yuryaku, 22 

Ytizuiu Okada] 44, 63 j 65 


Unkei, 28 

Urashima Taroj 172. 173. 247 
Uruahi no ki, 148 
Ushiwaka, 241 
Usueba, 47 
Uca, 2S, lai 
Uianxaro. 161,195 

Vajra, 107* 109^ 230 
Vicioda and Albeit Museum, 57, 
i6ij176,178^191 
VLUeda, 31 
Vine Mirror, tZ2 
Volker,T., 195 

WagtfliU 86 
Waka^anuri, 150 
Wakiza^hi. izq 
Wakyot 1 [4 
Walters Art Gallery^ Baltimore, 157 
192 

War Deity, 230 
War fan, i2o, 224;, 230 
Warikddai, 61 
Washida Tokkaka, 142 
Watanabe no Tsuna, 206^ 240 
Water colour Ctiinese ink) 

Water plancsj S, 74, 86 

Wate r wheel, 183 

Wav«, 85,86,97,155,191,212 

Weavers 249 

Wedgwood sioneware. 67 
Wei Art, 23 
Well surround, 126 
Western Paradise, 25 
Wheel of ihe Law% 109 
Wheels on Wa^es. 171 
Wild Goose, 129* 143, 235^252 
Wind God, 240 
Wisieria, 126s 213,254 
Woodcut, 32* 38, 21S 
World ExJiibidons, 37, 223 
Waiting box (Suzkiribako), 157 


Zen Buddhhm, 27> 29, 30, 32 

Zen buildings, 28 

Zen pairuerSj 27 

Zen Sect, 27 

Zentsup, 104 

Ze^e, 64 

ZimnrLcnrnaiinit Ernst, 90,9^* 9^ 

Zochoten, 230 

Zodiac, 133,251 

Zushi, 157 

Zu2ubako, 156 
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F^iuorlccohim 
Nw4i£l^p<Ku>nr 

c. 1525 StUOrYRldSFlUM? 

C. IW Fdafidi^kfll vf 

IQ40 Endnfsbmnt^. 

CjkMidrButT 
60i omiwr Lhw 
jjl^T^CWndid ^ . 

Hu*L it^ Btoatt VB#sd», puffin 

End of Cbog drwEv . 

ISI^WCfa'indjmu^.Prttc W4]l 
M EvUcr Ku dsrihulirr Rdj4i4ffH 

DdlPKO Period. 

AJ>. A43. 

9 EndorEAfiierHAddnuily 
23-2^LAtE^Hui dyouiy^. 

Gilued prttinVbfofCDB. Uisqoer 
f. 104 UiKovenrHMNpcr 
230-^ t^mKinvhMU^ ^ ^ 

265-5!t9 Uttninule iml fonloi d^isU- 

lipf- 

SM^334 Wd Tamil ia lia Morth* 
boddhisl Kulpum 

^ ctAiary, l^infmAi, fwaidef of tbe 
C3i'a£L (Zbfl) *4a 

sai Suidvw.iy 

<]S Befkinii]|ofTuKrpiC-Expu^ 

Xt^ Lbfi* 

7flieralwfT-iHarijMiP^iol^„^ , ^ 

idi MdliU^ Tlw (mintofl Warn Wd wad 
Wtf Tio-tzO. Pocti LI Pw-P 
TbFu 


.Ktjr Eaa ^ 


JdiBoniiiid YAysi potlerr 


M«d Ase 


BfOflZfi ddifelia 

C, I3£» JinnnuTeeiOd^ftfflEin^Wj 
PoIr^ Fttkid. Uuuw« 


3rd^th ceMury. Pint ei rfm ai rt ia ew o la 
Jipis wlui Cfu^M Iftcmu^ 

4i^ dwiiTify. JifuocAC oonqiiMi Id Kore* 


^52 tairadiictiqa ofB ntltfhhfn 

M3-«l HcpausariHokuTiiiW. 
SufwcfflKr of Peddhkta 


Btfon 1200, Old Kinidodi^ 

IIOO-SSmEctI^ MidiDa Kifl 

l«00-il0D Ntw l^ia^kFifl. 

Kin pin 

ff, lodo l>a^«iidSc>looUH 
f, 000 Z«lik ofPtmr ttibyiM 

fit 9RitEii7. naiua wKfi. 

SoplwElHs nildljw,Hlppo™a. 
Akuddcf'i i^ididnr Ihw. 


Akuddcf'i i-VwT 
Jrd-lad cabtury. Penainbiii hl 
A lw>Ti4nild UbWl' 

31 Omilui dicUM^ 'V'lrifli Hcrffcat, 
Ovid 

JIlD. 

*5~5& louf Mn of Paul 
1^ Vklnr^ ^ Ibe Roipumi OKI tlw 
Paritviuu 

126 Feuadidioa of U* Pwiiad 
375 

J95 PmJliUdfl of iJlfl Roawn ^IpllD 
45} AlOidefivEHluChUgE^ 

329 EkofldkuK naaivMEMy Monte 


Hh cwitufy. CtwaOM! poltHir mnd pora- 
ij. lun in StrtiiJTi 
■ 90d EodofTaagdyAUty 
f «7-60 Five Dynulia. LuidKaf* md 

960 sSpit^awSyl^^ 

lluiuiuii teoileclM- 

add [Mi^lEri 

1127 End*?NorOwmSooi. 

BggjnnjiR of Soullidid Sudb- uk 
paidti^ rirtteiy 

1251 Tbc Frtdd««i W. via Roe^pok: 
with ibc Qtmi Klun of ifao Mod* 
kLi la Kamkoniai 
12T9 YOandjfowty tMa«iOli>- 
Axtidooiakil Hifinunb 
1275-93 MucoPdlolnCtini 

136S EitabldluKAIortheMJAfldyiLilEy 
I4Q3-14 Yuift'Eou ^ ^ 

Nival uipedhkMi to tlrt Sundi 
iiljnd* end Ceyfoa 
1426-35 Hiftui-li 
1465-47 Cb^^aH^ui 

1«B«-1505 l liio«-dhih 


I3W-21 CMiiff46 
1516 LandiacofihcPonuriiCKin 
Muh 

1321-66 CMn^hiai 

1573-i6H> WaoftleodlliuiPeklav. 
iapOEt of poroelwn 

1644 F-adofMlflidyDwEy. , 

Qi'iiil dyaipit fMandn) 

1662-1722 K'RRf-liil. E^ipixtof pored^ 
and Jaiaitji u the iDipfiilu 

l»Ult 

1725-35 Yuai-cirfni 


I 724-95 Ch Sfifl-Uifl* 

1794-18^ 

1121-50 TiO'lciMiii , , 

1B4<M2 ^ir luiiut Engkad 
IK5I-61 Hiiedmi 
1950-^ TiHiuitrttpoiliw ^ 
L956-G0 WireguaiLLdgkodiad 
Fnikce 

1462-74 Tuat-cliili 

1975-^™ Ko^i-tud 

1900-1 BoMrratMilkJii 

1909-12 HtHmirt'imt 
1912 FotlofEbelMeiicliyDyawiJ'. 
RepotUc 

l9M-2r Ckwdi'itfar , . 

1919 Uoily of China uadtf C3k£im K**- 


1949 E 4 ifbli|£nKdE of the Comm^i 


710 Nan cuiul. KojOd aad 

Nlhoaif ^ 

756 FcHaid&iidii of (he Sb6*6iiL Taai 

obje^ 

794 H^ua eIk ajHlal 


Gfowbi iadapeodcnee of lapuiCK 
Mit 


_ _ _^vM_ 

wr i«4 the G<^fi MiiAofiifarJ 


1115 Virtfify of the MiaamiM* ovet tJb* 
TiJnt 

1192 EauMifhraefit of the, SbOgiuute ia 
Keraakiua 

12ili-13l6 ladtufT^ Zenith of wood 
uylpture 

1250 CiitdiBuddbii ofKaaiikufa 
1174 and l2SI,it^nilieoftbeMgiiifi1i 

1356 AjbikaffaShOtdQitc. 
lakpo^tkl^Fottenr 


1443-74 ShOffim Mhikata YofhanAu 
HiEMhjyftnu p«Ihc, Gold 

MiuKti. LoOTieff-worlc ud pottafy. 
Nd th^u*^ T«ti^ 

ff. I5l0 Earlint pon^skiii 
1545 nQld in fApaa 

1549^51 Fnaw 3Cavief+ SJ, fn Jmn. 
Paidun: Seeihd. Sauoa, K*na 
Motonoha 

1373 FjiUdfAslukBffkNahuniAi 
1392-B mderOddYcMpaisninKorM 
1603 Tokotawj Shdffvinu 
1624 TnIGo fbrtiddea with foreign 
CDudtrka 

1646 nnl KakifedMQ porocluii 
f. 163^5 Nhad 

161S-IT(U Qend^u period- kicatprcr 
III Jeput^ Kdrip add Kedon 


1735-93 Martiyima <KSo foond^ ofOw 
Mimswnia *cbodl. W oddento 


1760-1649 Hokwi 

1954 D^efung of Japanne haihoikn lo 

Ibe Adwinni 

1967 FiBofTofcii^^SlJdiui^w 
t*69 AitfDiioo of Eawaor MabaBlto 
<Mdii r*Od0), ModoiiilatiMi « 
Jppua 

1904-5 Vkidrf™ agalnal Roialaf 

3ap*h wiin KdfM 


333 fuiflEiiin, ZfdkhL of ByHnCaw an. 


622 Fl^i of Maboffied 
642 FiiiniftlieSaiiidkb 
711 Arab^ Id Spun 
732 Cli4ik>MajBdd<leai4ihoAiabi. 
B^faoe 

MO Ctwi^fufiae. Haiun il Baildd 
B38-S1 SairwrraaataiaininL 
So^ond OMkiuJ ofthe 
933 Dtto 1 defcBti ilw HufLf&riHU 


2iid balf IDih oenlor?- 1-Kiifi ptayi of 
RoewitKi 'TOd Gaodenheia) 

1099 FqaaAuon of JermakKci by ^ 

C>niHden 


1223 FoiiiKlaEiM oftheFridclteador^ 

1241 Battle with tbo Mons^k el Lioffuia. 
Sculj^uic Khooli crRbobni, 
aieiWi. Natimbuig 

1250 Deeih of Fndendk U of Hebce^ 

lllaUl^ , ^ 

l299"l5Zi Giniu 1. FOutidef oftheTiif^ 
kubErapirv 

1419 Bt^pddldiofPprtijgiMi'orWP*^ 
diKoyerT- l-tury toe Nenfator 

{435 TufkiJaCefiuadtkMWle 
144^92 UHvdfo dd Medici 
1492 DkeovoryofAdiAfka 
1497/4 Vuoo ^Gaaie diMwi the pea 
loute lo Iddk 

1534 F(NHidatlodortlw6adoty ofJem. 

MiehdinseiD. Tlikd, Hothdd 
13S9 EUiabrthofEnilwwI 
r, 15*0 Mcdki'poit^claia^ bn Flo«aee 
1600 Fa^h Eaft [adte C«apuy 
1602 Dutch EmBlIgdlaCtmpHi^. 

Early DclJ\ fiicrwe 

1653 Cfomwell^Locd Pr-aweten* 

16*3 TurfcpaiVktuie ^ ^ 

I694»|7j3 Aii®BiiathB St™g.DnadcB 
pon^uQ eelloctwn 

1709 Jdh- Fr. Bdugar podasgmmpo^ 
oehiin. Jeaoil repdtti aa pttftaiaid 
BiiHl lactnaer, C3ildob«ie 


1749 FaiAfifldiinPdmpcit 
1773 AbolWpnoriiwS™cy6fJe«ii 
I79f KipgJBM in Edth 
1914 ReeonitrtiitldQ of the Society ol 
3mM 

1930-49 fdiibPliSUppc. New 
end aewCUnobiene 


1925 Einpcm Hiirfdlh ffroEO 
Shhwa ctm> 


1926 


1917-45 Uadedartd waj jgafait Chine 


1943 QtePiMtJ™ of Jai™ **7 ^ 


1*69 Cdmcdelkw OfibpeSiKawial 
1*73 Vkoae W«ld E^~i4iJoel Japao 
pankJpitei 

1*99 jpi^WiMtiEabthiiloa. 

1900 plnTw^ Eahibidoa. Hei^l at 
JppadeK piflEayxo. Art acarrMO 

1914-1* FtniWoftdWar 


1929 BtfllaExliibiEhHiofChiCidiein 
1935-6 IkrtkipatjoeofChhaebiLftiildo 
Eilfeibitigo crfChLaew An 

1939 Eiitibiti*! of anefcait JapandK art 
inBenlb 

1939-^3 S^cdttd WovldVrar 

1933 Cbl^^e^^h^iien E OfOTital Art 

1954 liitanatlonel EiBibitlod of ChiHK 
Art in Vedee 
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